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Pure—White—the oval Cake 


@ You cannot judge the quality of Fairy Soap 
by its pricé=-S cerits) We put into ie tne best 
oils and fats obtainable, and the only thing we 
could add—if we were to sell it at 25 cents— would 
be high-priced perfumes, which would lend noth- 
ing to the quality or efficiency. — 

@ Fairy is the only white, floating soap that is 
made in the oval shape, and this 

‘alone makes it far more desir-. 

. able and convenient in use 

-—even though 7 

the quality , 

were no’ better. 


qi For the toilet “uy 
and bath, there 
is no soap so 
good as Fairy. 


Pee. 2 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it appears 
on your present address label. Sometimes a subscriber who 
has already renewed may receive this blank. We begin to 
Pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
Please give us four weeks’ notice. 





If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of April to avoid missing the 
next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back num- 
bers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
Orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published once a month. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In 
Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 
cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 
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NEW YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
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Roses and Eggs 





ALK about an editor’s life being dull, 
or his mail uninteresting! Not while 
you get a rose one moment and an egg 
the next, and both for having done the 
same thing. For instance: 
Your stories are certainly getting worse and 
worse. 
And from the same mail: 
Do let me say how much your stories have 
of late improved. 


There, certainly, is choice for you. 


Likewise this: 


Why do you never discuss questions of mo- 
ment, and try to do something to make things 
better? 


And then you pick up this: 

It must be gratifying to you: your record 
of things accomplished: your great “ patent- 
medicine’’ crusade: your sex-hygiene agitation: 
the bringing about of the individual drinking 











$500 for High School Girls 


OQ ENCOURAGE original American design in cos- 
tume in the public High Schools of the United States 
THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL offers 10 prizes for the 
best original designs for a girl’s hat and a dress, as follows: 
For the best Summer Garden Hat of original design 
for a girl: 
$100 as a First Prize $50 as a Third Prize 
$75 as a Second Prize $25 as a Fourth Prize 


$15 as a Fifth Prize 


The hat may be of any material suitable for a girl from 





Little Journal Stories From Life 
II1—The Story of a Journal Girl 


FYE years ago I married and with my 
boy husband fared forth into the 
golden West. Together we had watched 
the sunset on the night he asked me, and 
something of its glory was in both our 
hearts exalting us as our lips met. We 
knew then that in the West lay our 
destiny; and oh, how bravely we went 
forth hand in hand and singing as we 
went! It was the day before our wedding 
that my big brother, who had always 
been a sort of fairy godfather to me, came 
to me and asked what gift he could make 
me that, in my new home away out ona 
Dakota ranch, would really mean the most 
of alltome. I was sitting by the window 
in my room—the room which I should 
bid good-by tomorrow—and Mother’s 
JOURNAL was on my lap. 
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Johnny’s Excuse 


HIS note was sent to a teacher by a mother 
to explain her son’s absence from school: 


DEAR Mum: Please excuse Johnny today. He 
will not be at school. He is acting as timekeeper 
for his father. Last night you gave him this ix- 
imple. Ifa field is four miles square how long will 
it take a man walking three miles an hour to walk 
two and a half times around it? Johnny ain’t no 
man, so we had to send his daddy. They left early 
this morning, and my-husband said they ought to be 
back late tonight, tho it would be hard going. Dear 
Mun, please make the nixt problem about ladies, 
as my husband can’t afford to lose the day’s work. 
I don’t have no time to loaf, but I can spare a day 
off occasionally better than my husband can. 

Resp’y yrs, 
Mrs. JONEs. 





His Reminder 


” ae children,” said the visiting minister 
who had been asked to question the 
Sunday-school, ‘‘with what did Samson arm 
himself to fight against the Philistines?” 

None of the children could tell him. 

“Oh, yes, you know!” he said, and to help 
them he tapped his jaw with one finger. ‘‘ What 
is this?’’ he asked. 

This jogged their memories, and the class cried 
in chorus: ‘‘ The jawbone of an ass.” 


Of Course 


YOUNG lady entered the fur store and the 
polite salesman came forward. 
“T wish to get a muff,”’ she said. 
““Yes’m,”’ said the salesman, ‘‘what fur?”’ 
The young lady looked surprised. ‘‘ Why,’ she 
said, ‘‘to keep my hands warm, of course.’’ 


Too Deep a Question for Him 


te colored men were on an expedition to the 
Colonel’s henroost one dark night. Mose 
had planted the ladder, climbed up to where the 
chickens were roosting, and was passing them 
down to Ephraim, who put them in a bag. Sud- 
denly Mose stopped. 

‘“‘What’s de mattah, Brudder Mose?’’ in- 
quired Ephraim anxiously. 

“T’s jest been thinkin’, Brudder Ephraim, 
how me and-you is membahs ub de church, an’ 
whedder it’s right to take de Cunnel’s chick- 
ings?”’ 

“Brudder Mose,” said Ephraim, ‘‘dat am a 
great moral question which you an’ me ain’t fit 
ter wrastle wid. Pass down anudder chicking.”’ 


He Had it in Him 


“¢-*HILDREN,” said the teacher, instructing 

the class in composition, ‘“‘you should not 
attempt any flights of fancy; simply be your- 
selves and write what is in you. Do not imitate 
any other person’s writings nor draw inspiration 
from outside sources.” 

As a result of this advice one bright lad turned 
in the following: ‘‘We should not attempt any 
flights of fancy, but write what isin us. In me 
there is my stommick, lungs, hart, liver, two 
apples, one piece of pie, one stick of lemon candy 
and my dinner.” 
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The Worth of an Antique 


N OLD lady was searching in the dim bric- 
a-brac shop for something odd to take home 
with her. Finally she noticed a quaint figure, 
the head and shoulders of which appeared above 
the counter at the farthest end of the room. She 
turned to the clerk and said: ‘‘ What’s that queer 
old Japanese idol over there worth?” 
The clerk answeredin asubdued tone: ‘‘ About 
fifty thousand dollars, Ma’am. That’s the 
proprietor.” 


An Exceedingly Polite Man 


oo men were talking about politeness in 
public when one of them said: 

“Well, President Taft is the most polite man 
in the world.” 

“How is that?”’ asked his companion. 

“Why I was on the street car in Cincinnati 
one day before Taft became President, and some 
ladies came in and Judge Taft gave his seat to 
three of them.” 
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Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 


Beautiful! 


WELL-KNOWN woman is a famous Mrs. 
Malaprop as regards her speech. 
“And what in France,’ asked a friend, ‘‘did 
you enjoy most, Mrs rene 
“‘Well, I think,” said the lady, “it was the 
French pheasants singing the mayonnaise.”’ 





What He Wanted to Know 


ISS GIBSON was very rich and Mr. Hanna 
was very poor. She liked him, but that was 
all, and he was well aware of the fact. One 
evening he grew somewhat tender and at last he 
said: ‘‘ You are very rich, aren’t you, Helen?” 
“‘Ves, Tom,” replied the girl frankly; ‘‘I am 
worth about two million dollars.” 
** Will you marry me, Helen?”’ 
‘*Oh, no, Tom, I couldn’t.” 
“‘T knew you wouldn’t.” 
““Then why did you ask me?” 
“‘Oh, I just wanted to see how a man feels 
when he loses two million.” 


Wanted to See 


OODROW WILSON has a very quick wit. 
A man, in the course of an animated con- 
versation, noticing that Mr. Wilson’s eyeglasses 
were perched perilously near the tip of his nose, 
remarked: ‘‘ Your glasses, Governor, are almost 
on your mouth.” 
“‘That’s all right,” was the quick response 
“T want to see what I’m talking about.” 


Some Feat, This 


HE teacher had told her pupils to write a 
short essay about Lincoln, and one boy 
handed in the following: 
Abraham Lincoln was born on a bright summer 
day, the twelfth of February, 1809. He was born 
in a log cabin he had helped his father to build. 


A Very Present Help 


“UT down,” the little fellow said, reading 
from a book, ‘‘ten pounds of sugar at five 

cents a pound, an’ four pounds of coffee at thirty 
cents a pound, an’ two pounds of butter at 
twenty-eight cents a pound, an’ two cakes of 
soap at five cents each.” 

“T’ve got them down,” said the grocer, looking 
up from his pad. 

‘How much does it come to?” the lad asked. 

The man ran up the column. 

““Two-thirty-six,”’ he announced. 
up, son.” 

‘“An’ if I was to give you a five-dollar bill 
how much change would I get?” 

‘‘Two dollars and sixty-four cents,”’ said the 
grocer impatiently. ‘‘Come on, I’m in a hurry.” 

‘Oh, I didn’t want to buy them,”’ said the 
urchin as he disappeared through the door. 
“That’s our arithmetic lesson for tomorrow 
an’ I couldn’t work it.” 


“Hurry 





Who Began It 


N AMIE had been‘naughty and her mother 
I finally had recourse to the time-honored 
remedy in such cases. 

‘“‘Mamma,”’ she sobbed, “‘did Gran’ma spank 
you when you was little?” 

“‘Ves, dear,’’ said her mother, ‘‘she did when 
I was naughty.” 

“‘And did her mother spank her?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

‘An’ was she spanked, too, when she was 
bad?” 

rev es:!? 

“Well, who started this blamed thing 
anyhow?” 


Why He Wanted it Changed 


URING the recent session of the legislature 

of a big Western State a man named John 
Cass applied for permission to change his first 
name. When asked the reason for wishing it 
changed he gave the simple but convincing an- 
swer: ‘‘ Why everybody calls me ‘Jack.’” 


What it Proved 


QUACK doctor was holding forth about his 
““medicines”’ to a rural audience. 

““Ves, gentlemen,” he said, “‘I have sold these 
pills for over twenty-five years and never heard 
a word of complaint. Now what does that 
prove?”’ 

From a voice in the crowd came: ‘‘ That dead 
men tell no tales.” 


Why He Prayed Loud 


ICK and Jimmy were spending a few days 
with their grandmother, who spoils them as 
grandmothers will. 

One night they were saying their prayers 
and little Jimmy vociferated his petitions to the 
Heavenly Throne in a voice that could be heard a 
mile. He was telling the Divine Providence what 
he wanted for Christmas, and his enthusiasm 
in the cause got on his brother’s nerves. 

‘‘What are you praying for Christmas presents 
so loud for?” interrupted Dick. ‘‘Th’ Lord ain’t 


**No,”’ whispered Jimmy, “but Grandma is.”’ 


It Sounded Like it Anyway 


“TANE,”’ said Bobby at the breakfast-table, 

“did Mr. Julius take any of the umbrellas 
or hats from the rack when he went home last 
night?” 

‘*Why, of course not, Bobby,”’ laughed Jane, 
“why should he?” 

**That’s just what I’d like to know,” said 
Bobby, ‘‘because when he went out I heard 
him say: ‘I’m going to steal just one’ and 
Why what’s the matter, Jane?”’ 





It Didn’t Sound Just Right 


“Mi: SAID the little girl,“‘ what does ‘d d’ 
stand for?” 

“Doctor of Divinity, my dear,’ said the 
mother. ‘‘Don’t they teach you the abbrevia- 
tions in school? ”’ 

, ““Yes’m, but that doesn’t seem to sound right 
ere.” 

**Well,’’ said the mother, with an indulgent 
smile, “readit out loud, my dear, and let us see.” 

And the little one read aloud from a paper: 
“The witness heard the defendant say: ‘I'll 
make you suffer for this. Ill be doctor of 
divinity if I don’t.’”’ 





The Horse Wanted to be Sure 
TRAVELER noticed that a farmer was 


having trouble with his horse. It would 

start, go slowly for a short distance, and then 
stop again. Thereupon the farmer would have 
great difficulty in getting it started. Finally the 
traveler approached and asked, solicitously: 
“Ts your horse sick?” 

“Not as I knows of.” 

“Ts he balky?”’ 

““No. But he is so danged ’fraid I’ll say 
whoa, and he won’t hear me, that he stops every 
once in a while to listen.” 


He Got the Dos 


\ JALKING down the street one day a min- 

ister encountered a group of boys who 
appeared to be arguing about a dog that one 
of them was holding. He asked what was the 
matter. 

One of the group replied that the fellow who 
told the biggest lie was to have the dog, but they 
couldn’t decide who had told the biggest. 

**My dear boys,” spoke the minister gravely, 
“don’t you know it is very wrong to tell lies? 
Why when I wasa boy I never told a lie.”’ 

“*Here, take the dog,” said the boy who was 
holding it. 


An Expensive Library 


] OBERT INGERSOLL was famous for the 
library of infidel bocks which he possessed. 
One day a reporter called on Mr. Ingersoll for 

an interview, and among other questions asked 

was: 

*“Would you mind telling me how much your 
library cost you, Mr. Ingersoll? ”’ 

Looking over at his shelves he answered: 

**Well, my boy, these books cost me anyhow 
the Governorship of Illinois, and perhaps the 

Presidency of the United States!” 


A Sore Spot With Him 


HE teacher was addressing his pupils on the 
subjects of laziness and idleness. 

He drew a terrible picture of the habitual 
loafer—the man who dislikes to work and who 
begs for all he gets. 

**Now, John,” said the teacher to a little boy 
who had been very inattentive during the lesson. 

John was instantly on the alert. 

*<Tell me,” continued the teacher, ‘‘ who is the 
miserable individual who gets clothes, food and 
lodging, and yet does nothing in return?”’ 

John’s face brightened. 

‘* Please, sir,”’ said he, ‘‘the baby.” 





What He Could Do 


a OW,” said the physician to the distin- 

I guished poet who had summoned him, 
“you are notin good shape and I must absolutely 
forbid all brain work.” 

**But, Doctor,” protested the poet, ‘‘may 
I not write some verses?”’ 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘Sure,’’ he said, ‘‘ write 
all the verses you want to.”’ 


Why He Wouldn't Say It 


HE president of a small college was visiting 
the little town that had been his former 
home and had been asked to address an audience 
of his former neighbors. In order to assure 
them that his career had not caused him to put 
on airs he began his address thus: 
*““My dear friends—I won’t call you ladies 
and gentlemen—I know you too well to say that.” 










































































A Gentle Reminder 


MITH isa young New York lawyer, clever 
in many ways, but very forgetful. He was 

recently sent to St. Louis to interview animport- 
ant client in regard to a case then pending in 
the Missouri courts. Later the head of his firm 
received this telegram from St. Louis: 

‘*Have forgotten name of client. Please wire 
at once.”’ 

This was the reply sent from New York: 

“*Client’s name Jenkins. Your name Smith.” 


How Mark Twain Proved It 


HEN Mark Twain was living in Hartford, 

Connecticut, where Dr. Doane, now Bishop 
of Albany, was rector of an Episcopal church, he 
went to hear one of the clergyman’s best sermons. 
After it was over Mark approached the Doctor 
and said politely: 

“‘T have enjoyed your sermon this morning. 
I welcomed it as I would an old friend. Ihavea 
book at home in my library that contains every 
word of it.” 

““Why, that can’t be, Mr. Clemens,” replied 
the rector. 

“** All the same, it is so,’’ said Twain. 

“Well, I certainly should like to see that 
book,” rejoined the rector with dignity. 

“All right,”’ replied Mark; ‘‘you shall have 
it,’ and the next morning Doctor Doane re- 
ceived with Mark Twain’s compliments a 
dictionary. 


> 


A Narrow Escape 


T WAS a Tennessee minister who had before 

him a six-months probationer, whom he was 
questioning for admission to all privileges of the 
church. 

““Now, Zeke,”’ he said, ‘‘you know you must 
live a Christian life. Have you stolen any 
chickens during the last six months? ’”’ 

*“No sah, no sah,’’ said Zeke fervently. 
ain’t done stole no chickens.” 

‘Nor turkeys nor pigs? ’’ 

*“No sah, no turkeys nor pigs?” 

**T am glad to hear it,” said the leader, ‘‘and 
I hope you will continue in this way.” 

Zeke was very quiet on his way home. Then 
he said to his wife in a cautious undertone: 
“Golly, I’d suah been er lost niggah ef he’d said 
‘ducks.’”’ 


“Ah 





His Version 


OME country youths were visiting London. 
They went into the British Museum and saw 

a mummy, over which hung a card on which was 
printed: “*B; ©: 87.2 

They were mystified, and,one said: ‘“‘ What 
do you make of that, Sam?” 

“*Well,’”’ said Sam, “I should say it was the 
number of the motor car that killed him.’ 


She Would Take it Along 


HE precise but somewhat broken English of 
Madame Schumann-Heink is one of her 
charms. While ina Western city she found her- 
self in immediate need of toilet powder. In her 
practical way she stepped into a drug store 
herself to buy it. 
**Will you have it scented?” inquired the 
clerk. 
**No, I will take it vid me,” crisply replied the 
great singer. 


Why She Went to His Church 


DEVOUT old lady had become very deaf, 
and, as her church was some distance from 
her home, decided to attend another one which 
was nearer. She spoke to the minister of the 
second church about it, and was cordially 
received and urged to come whenever possible. 
** Ah, well,’’? she said, ‘‘all churches lead to 
Heaven, and as I have grown deaf and cannot 
hear any of the sermon I thought I would 
attend your church.”’ 


Not So Quickly as That 


if URING a lecture a well-known authority on 

economics mentioned the fact that in some 
parts the number of men was larger than that of 
women, and he added humorously: 

*‘T can therefore recommend the ladies to 
emigrate to that part of the world.’’ 

young lady seated in one of the last rows 

got up, and, full of indignation, was leaving 
the room rather noisily, whereupon the lecturer 
remarked: 

**T did not mean that it need be done in such 
a hurry as that.” 
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‘A Nature Creed 


BELIEVE in the brook as it wanders 
From hillside into glade; 
I believe in the breeze as it whispers 
When evening’s shadows fade. 
I believe in the roar of the river 
As it dashes from high cascade; 
I believe in the cry of the tempest 
’Mid the thunder’s cannonade. 
I believe in the light of shining stars, 
I believe in the sun and the moon; 
I believe in the flash of lightning, 
I believe in the night-bird’s croon. 
I believe in the faith of the flowers, 
I believe in the rock and sod, 
For in all of these appeareth clear 
The handiwork of God. 


| HE resurrection is the silver lining to the 
dark clouds of death, and we know the sun is 
shining beyond. 


OW dismal ye look!” said a bucket to his 

companion as they were going to the well. 
“‘Ah,”’ replied the other, ‘‘I was reflecting on 
the uselessness of our being filled, for, let us 
go away ever so full, we come back empty.’ 
“Dear me, how strange to look at it that way!” 
said the first bucket, ‘‘I think: ‘However empty 
we come back, we go away full.’”’ 


His Room 


HIS is his room. Let no one enter here 
Who enters not with brave-eyed cheerfulness; 
What though its silence wound thy heart anew, 
And each dear object mock thy loneliness; 
What though the patient place his image lack, 
Is grief so selfish it would call him back? 
This is his room. Let no one enter here 
Who comes not in with loving cheerfulness. 


Aye, this is still his room. Turn not away 

Till in thy heart is sweet assurance born 

That hence his presence has but seemed to fade, 

As some soft star fades in the blue of morn, 

And that his spirit hovers here to bless 

Our aching hearts with soothing tenderness. 

This is his room. Turn not away until 

Praise, love and cheer are in thy heart newborn. 
—MarGARET BARTLETT CABLE. 


Easter’s Awakening 


EVER yet was a springtime, 
Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 
Of the south wind, sweet and low; 
Never yet was a springtime 
When the buds forgot to blow. 


Ever the wings of the summer 
Are folded under the mold; 
Life, that has known no dying, 
Is Love’s, to have and to hold; 
Till sudden, the bourgeoning Easter! 
The song! the green and the gold! 
—MarGARET E. SANGSTER. 


CHIME of sweet Saint Charity, 
Peal soon that Easter morn 
When Christ for all shall risen be, 
And in all hearts newborn! 
That Pentecost when utterance clear 
To all men shall be given; 
When all can say ‘‘My Brother” here, 
And hear ‘‘My Son” in Heaven! 
—James RussELL LOWELL. 


T IS not rare gifts that make men happy. It is 

the common and simple and universal gifts; it 
is health, and the glance of sunshine in the morn- 
ing; it is fresh air; it is the friend, the lover; it 
is the kindliness that meets us on the journey; it 
may be only a word, a smile, a look—it is these 
and not any rarity of blessing that are God’s 
gentle art of making happy. 

—G. H. Morrison. 


SAD little girl sat under a tree. 
“T’m so lonely, so lonely, so lonely!” 
sighed she. 
“Oh, why won’t somebody play with me?” 
But no one came but a green froggie. 
“Doncher grump, doncher grump, 
grump!” said he 
The sad little girl sat under the tree. 
“But what shall I do to be gay?” sighed she. 
“T wish somebody would please tell me!” 
And no one did—but a bumblebee. 
“Be bizzee, be bizzee, be bizzee!”’ said he. 
—Resecca D. Moore. 


doncher 


OURTESY is the eye which overlooks your 
friend’s broken gateway, but sees the rose 
which blossoms in his garden. 














“While We Share the Robin’s Rapture, 
Crying: ‘Spring! It is Spring!’” 
ISTEN! What a sudden rustle 


Fills the air! 
All the birds are in a bustle 


An Easter Picture 
CROONING bird upon a bush 







Everywhere. X Above a violet bed, 
Sucha cneuines croon and twitter A line of trees that stretch their boughs 
Overhead! Across the morning red; 


Such a flash of wings that glitter 
Wide outspread! 

Far away I hear a drumming— 

“Tap, tap, tap!” 

Can the woodpecker be coming 
After sap? 

What does all this haste and hurry 
Mean, I pray? 

All this outdoor flush and flurry 
Seen today? 

This presaging stir and humming, 
Thrill and call? 

Mean? It means that spring is coming, 
That is all! 


Now when [I hear that little flute 
My listening heart is stirred, 


Each mating little bird; 
And in the violets’ fragrant bed 


New hope and life shall bring; 
And when I see the morning red 


The dawn of an eternal spring 
Upon the fields of light. 


By thought of One who loves and guards 


There dwells the breath of spring, 
That to the peaceful, sleep-bound earth 


Faith shows me, clear and bright, 


— Mrs. V. H. C. ABBortT. 
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Easter 


ING, children, sing! 
And the lily censers swing, 
Sing that life and joy are waking, and that Death 
no more is King. 
Sing the happy, happy tumult of the slowly 
brightening spring; 
Sing, little children, sing! 
Sing, children, sing! 
Winter wild has taken wing, 
Fill the air with the sweet tidings till the frosty 
echoes ring! 
oe eaves the icicles no longer glittering 
cling; 
And the crocus in the garden lifts its bright face 
to the sun, 
And in the meadows softly the brooks begin 
to run; 
And the golden catkins swing 
In the warm airs of the spring; 
Sing, little children, sing! 
Sing, children, sing! 
The lilies white you bring 
In the joyous Easter morning for hope are blos- 
soming; 
And.as the earth her shroud of snow from off her 
breast doth fling, 
So may we cast our fetters off in God’s eternal 
spring. 
So may we find release at last from sorrow and 
from pain. 
So may we find our childhood’s calm, delicious 
dawn again. 
Sweet are your eyes, O little ones, that look with 
smiling grace. 
Without a shade of doubt or fear into the future’s 
face! 


Sing, sing in happy chorus, with joyful voices tell 
That death is life, and God is good, and all things 
shall be well; 
That bitter days shall cease 
In warmth and light and peace— 
That winter yields to spring— 
Sing, little children, sing! 
—CELIA THAXTER. 


1 ALF the joy of life is in little things taken 
on the run. — Davin STARR JORDAN. 


“OOD, Better, Best! 

I Never let it rest 
Till your Good is Better 
And your Better Best. 


N THIS world it is not what we take up but 
what we give up that makes us rich. 
—HENRY WarD BEECHER. 


I- EARTS that are great beat never loud, 
They muffle their music when they come; 
They hurry away from the thronging crowd 
With bended brows and lips half dumb. 
And the world looks on and mutters—‘“ Proud.” 
And when great hearts have passed away 
Men gather in awe and kiss their shroud, 
And in love kneel around their clay. 
Heart's that are great are always alone, 
They never manifest their best; 
Their greatest greatness is unknown— 
Earth knows a little—God the rest. 


OU may own this plot of ground, and I that, 
but the horizon belongs to him who can 
interpret it! —RALrPH WALDO EMERSON. 


MARCH that blusters,and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps grows? 
Beauty you summon from winter’s snows 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 
—CELIA THAXTER. 


OHN HENRY CROSSOVER, he’s a _phi- 
losopher, 
Nothing disquiets him, nothing dismays; 
There he sits, whittling, worries belittling, 
Laughing at life to the end of his days: 
‘*No use a-hurrying, fretting cr worrying, 
Life’s goin’ t’ last till your troubles are done: 
Sorrows you fret over, somehow you get over— 
Just take it easy and mind number one.”’ 


John Henry Crossover, he’s a philosopher, 
Finding each day a new theme for his mirth, 
Constantly bubbling, nothing a-troubling, 
Living at peace with himself and this earth: 
‘“No use a-hurrying, fretting or worrying, 
Life’s goin’ t’ last till your troubles are done: 
Sorrows you fret over, somehow you get over— 
Just take it easy and mind number one.” 
—Irvinc DILLon. 


APPINESS is a wayside flower that grows 
along the highway of usefulness.— RICHTER. 
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“‘Keep a thing seven years and you will find a use for it.’’ 


Doubtless you have in your attic a trunk- 
ful of odds and ends such as trimmings 
and draperies whose places have been 
usurped by newer things. Yet many of 
these pieces if restored to their original 
brightness would suggest the use which 
the proverb promises. 


Try Ivory Soap. You will be surprised 
at the way it brings back the old time 
charm to laces, silks, tapestries, velvets, 


beaded ornaments, etc. And the beauty 
about it is that it can be used safely 
on the most delicate and highly prized 
articles which ordinarily you never 
would think of washing with soap and 
water. | 


Just remember that you can use Ivory 
Soap on anything that water itself will 
not harm and you will find the attic trunk 
a veritable treasure chest. 


IVORY SOAP................ 99i0% PURE 





Copyright 1913 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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T IS not a pretty story that is told by Mr. Adams on pages 7 and 8 of this 

issue of THE JOURNAL. But it is a story that every woman should read. 
The whole dishonest mess has been an open secret in New York for some time. 
Now the truth is out. So far as this dishonest trading can be excused at all 
it must be said that milliners and dressmakers acknowledge that they would 
rather not resort to the deception, but that ‘‘the women want Paris things,”’ 
and, as the milliners and dressmakers cannot afford to invest in the number 
of Paris hats and dresses desired, they must resort to deception. Itis a poor 
excuse that tries to figure out two wrongs as making a right. But in the last 
analysis the woman is most to blame for insisting on what, it is now shown, is 
nothing but a delusion in the shape of a Paris label. 





AFTER ALL IS SAID, HOWEVER, does not the American 
woman deserve the swindle that she now knows has been 
practiced on her? Why has she allowed herself to be run 
away with by this foolish Paris craze? She has brought it 


i 





Time for upon herself. No one is really more directly to blame. But 
Whanien: 6 is it not time for the sensible American woman to wake up 

and assert her independence of this tomfoolery? For the 
Wake Up 








deception that goes on in New York goes on in every large 
city in America and has penetrated into the smaller cities. 
It is sad enough that an American woman should be so unthinking and 
unpatriotic as to let persons of another nation, who have no idea of her 
needs, dress her. It is sadder still to realize that she is not even buying the 
article that she thinks she is buying and for which she is paying her good 
money. In deceiving herself she is being deceived. 








A PARIS HAT ACTUALLY BOUGHT IN PARIS cannot be 
: delivered and sold in New York for less than $60. It is 
hardly possible at that price. Nor is this my statement. It 
=e | is the unanimous opinion of seven of the most experienced 
What a | 











“‘buyers”’ for the largest importers in New York. See how 
Paris Hat | it figures out: Suppose a “buyer” buys a hat in Paris for 
Annan 200 francs, which is hardly possible for a hat with an idea 
Goan | init. For the Paris milliner charges the ‘‘buyer’’ not for the 


worth of the hat, but because she knows he is going to use it 
as a model, copy it and make money out of it. So the actual 
worth of the hat is lost sight of. But let us presume he can pick up a hat for 
200 francs: that is $40 in American money. He must pay 60 per cent. 
customs duty at New York: that is $24 more, or $64. It costs $2 on an 
average for a hat to cross the ocean: that is $66. Now the dealer’s profit: 
say $14: that makes $80. In other words even a $40 hat in Paris must 
cost $80 when it reaches here. And when you consider what the Paris 
milliner charges the ‘‘buyer”’ for the idea, the actual worth of the hat, according 
to a careful “‘buyer,’’ is not more than $15—scarcely that. So that even an $80 
Paris hat sold in New York has about $15 actual worth in it. 








| Now TAKE A PARIS DREss: To buy in Paris a dress with 
an idea in it, and that is worth bringing over, is practically 
impossible for 750 francs. But, for argument’s sake, let 
us say it is possible. That is $150in Americanmoney. The 
ocean freight for a dress is, say, $5. Now add 60 per cent. 
customs duty at New York, $90, and your Paris dress, 
delivered, costs $245. Now the profit of the dealer here: 
Put that at $55, which is low, and you have $300 for a $150 
dress which my experienced “‘ buyer” tells me has a possible 
actual value of $50. 

If a woman will bear these facts in mind when a “‘ Paris hat” is offered to 
her for $25, or even for $50, or a ‘“‘ Paris dress”’ for $100 or $200, she will avoid 
being swindled, to some extent at least. Even at the higher prices she still 
stands nine chances in every ten of being swindled, in that the French hat at 
$60 or the French dress at $300 is only French so far as the label is concerned. 
As a matter of fact any woman in America, buying a Paris hat or a Paris 
dress, stands just one chance in every two hundred that she is buying a hat 
or a dress that has ever seen Paris. 

This is the actual truth of the situation. 

And one point more: Suppose an American woman does get a hat or dress 
honestly bought in Paris, what does she get? Simply the styles worn by the 
mannequins of the French racecourses and the women of the underworld of 
Paris. For a French gentlewoman would not for a single moment dream of 
wearing the clothes that are offered the American woman as “‘ Paris fashions.”’ 
This is an indisputable fact known to every importer and buyer. 





Paris Dress 
Costs 














E MIGHT as well begin to think about the question of domestic service 

in a new light: first, by a standardization of wages, and, second, by 
a regulation of hours, with our servants living outside of our homes, coming 
to and going from our houses just as do the employees in business houses. 





THERE IS TODAY PRACTICALLY NO STANDARD of wages 
for domestic help. The wages vary in different cities: in 
fact they vary in a city and a neighboring suburb. One 
‘‘employment agency”’ fixes one wage: another settles on 





The New a different wage. There is no equitable fairness either to 

“Servant” mistress or servant. No one really knows what is fair. The 

pare same haphazard system applies to hours of work. Neither 
uestion 


employer nor servant knows what constitutes a fair day’s 
work for a cook or amaid. The whole question should be 
threshed out and adjusted to a standard just as are other branches of labor. 
Whether the eight-hour idea can be effectively worked out in the home is a 
question: more likely we shall have to begin on a ten-hour-day basis and 
gradually adjust ourselves to an eight-hour schedule with extra pay for extra 
hours. Employer and helper should know exactly where each stands on both 
questions of hours and wages. There is no further reason why, gradually, 
the system of our servants living outside of our homes should not be generally 
brought into vogue—the same as the working women engaged in all business 
lines. It is now done in “‘‘flats’’ and “apartments” where there is no room 
for servants’ quarters, and there is really no reason why the system should 
not be followed in houses where there is room. This would give a freedom 
of life to the servant that she does not now have, and which lack of freedom, 
and hours of her own and a life of her own, is the chief source of objection to 
domestic service, while the employers’ gain would lie in the fact that our 
homes could be smaller in proportion to the number of servants for whom we 
must now have rooms. In other words there seems to be no practical reason, 
except a blind adherence to custom, why the worker in the home should not 
be placed on exactly the same basis as the worker in the office, the store or 
the factory. That this idea is destined to come in the future, and in the near 
future, admits of no doubt. Of course it will take some time to consider all 
the phases of the matter that make home service different from office or store 
service. But we shall never solve the question of domestic service until we 
first place it on a practical business basis. 











f ; =| THE OFTENERWEGO ABROAD the keener is the realization 
oe that our study of the foreign languages is nothing more than 
& a snare and a delusion. Hundreds of our young people find 
= | that although they “have studied French”’ they can scarcely 
understand the spoken language when they visit Paris. We 


———== 


The 2 - 

Ses excuse ourselves by contending that ‘‘the French speak so 

— 7 fast,’’ but the truth of the matter is that we are taught a 
hat few verbs, some declensions, some nouns; great stress is 

We Learn 








laid upon some technical grammatical rules, and in a year 
the whole mess is forgotten. Our teachers of languages do 
not seem to get it into their heads that a language is something to be spoken: 
a vehicle of thought: an instrument of expression, and if it fails of this it fails 
of all. The actual use of a language is of far more importance in its country 
than the ability to read it three thousand miles away. It is time that our 
method of teaching the foreign languages should change with some of our 
other educational methods, and that our children should be taught to speak 
French or German, with stress laid not upon whether they read it correctly, 
but whether they speak it with a good accent. 








ONE OF THE SADDEST CONDITIONS in the humbler homes 
of America is the mother’s absolute failure to be a real 
chum of her daughter. She does not seem to understand, 
she does not in many cases even try to understand, the 
girl’s perfectly justifiable attempt to strive for a better 
education than her mother and elder sister may have had, 
to be a little finer than many of the people with whom she 
is constantly thrown. This perfectly natural desire to push 
on to something better and higher is the birthright of every girl, and every 
day thousands of mothers are missing priceless opportunities to win their 
daughters’ confidence by pushing on with them hand in hand, instead of 
sitting back and saying that ‘‘ Mary is getting such high ideas that she will 
soon be getting ashamed of her mother.” The sad part of it is that Mary 
does become ashamed of her. But is it not because Mary’s mother did not 
care enough to be the comrade of Mary? 


Mary and 
Her Mother 
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NO MAN LIKES A PRIGON A PEDESTAL: no man asks for 
a wife who is simply an echo of himself. But the world is 
moved ‘“‘by the mainspring of man’s faith in woman.” 
= When a husband absolutely believes in his wife, and a wife 
The absolutely believes in her husband, it makes a strong 
Wif beginning. And if the wife looks up to her husband it is not 

e Who : ant ox rh di ; , ‘ 

: a concession that she is a “‘ parasite.’’ She gives him credit 
Believes for all the big things and the strong things which make him 
a Shield and buckler against the buffetings of the world. 
She gives him credit for the tenderness which surrounds her with ease when 
that ease is the price of his own comfort and leisure. She gives him credit 
for the unceasing labor which makes not only her present, but also her future, 
secure. And because she believes in her husband she will never tempt him 
to be less than he is. The average modern masculine is “up against”’ a 
multitude of evil forces. Opposing these is his youthful endowment of 
strength and idealism. When some day such a man meets a woman and 
marries her he finds himself, if she is weak and foolish, engaged in a losing 
fight for his dreams. If, on the other hand, she has strength and spiritual 
sanity he marches on, reénforced and uplifted. Belief in one’s husband does 
not imply blind worship. It implies, rather, a clear-eyed recognition of the 
powers and forces which are within him, and the augmenting of these powers 
and forces by inspiration and encouragement, rather than the weakening of 
them by belittling cynicism or nagging criticism. 














THE WAGE-EARNING RIGHT OF A WIFE is a Subject much 
fe under discussion in these days. Women who have worked 

in Offices are asking why they should not continue to add to 
the income rather than engage in household ‘‘drudgery.” 
The answer lies in the domestic chaos which is created. The 


The Woman : : 
fundamental fact remains that a man marries because he 
Who Really ' sae bm , : 
wantsa home with awifein it. Against that fixed masculine 
Holds aMan 


ideal no woman can successfully contend. As every normal 
man desires a woman, and children born of woman, every 
normal man desires a house of hisown to put them into. He does not merely 
want a roof above him and a chair below him, he also wants an objective and 
visible kingdom; a fire at which is cooked the food he likes; a door he can 
open to what friends he chooses. This is the normal appetite of men. I do 
not say there are not exceptions. But, argue as you will, a woman’s earning 
capacity is not an anchor to tie aman to domesticity. The toil of a wife may 
lead to a bank account, but it is the hearthstone woman who holds a man. 
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THEY WERE SEATED AT TABLE in a family hotel where 
you pay a dollar for a dinner and order ‘‘all you want.” 
The mother read to the small boy the various dishes on 
the card. She had told him he could have ‘‘anything he 
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| | ‘The Dollar | Wanted”’ and he took her at her unthinking word. Presently 
| ead a stockade of varied dishes was built around his plate. 
| B Tasting here and there he finally made out a dinner. The 
the Boy mother smiled on him benignly; the waiter scowled. ‘‘ He 








didn’t eat much,’’ observed the waiter. ‘Well, I would 
have had to pay the dollar if he’d only eaten oatmeal,”’ replied the mother, 
and from her point of view the retort was unanswerable. But was it? To 
satisfy her own desire not to be defrauded in quantity she had given her 
small son a vivid object-lesson in American food waste—the waste that is an 
immense factor in the cost of living in this country. Would it not have been 
better if that mother had paid one dollar for a single dish of oatmeal, from 
which her little son might have made a meal, than to have inculcated in his 
receptive mind the idea that waste is ever defensible? 


IN THESE DAYS WHEN THE LOOSENESS of the marriage 
tie sits all too easy on the public conscience it is worth while 
to bear in mind the interpretation that Christ gave to 
the Commandment, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 








“Thou Christ’s law is not only directed against the man who 
| Shalt Not actually steals away his neighbor’s wife, but also against 
: the man who accomplishes that primitive kind of plundering 

Comemit by the processes of law. He is divorced by the courts, and 
niiisinied ” | she is divorced by the courts, and thus they marry. It isa 


————=— longer method and a safer one than the old savage fashion 
of came the husband into submissionor insensibility with a club and carrying 
the wife off, but it is essentially the same thing. It may not involvea definite 
act of adultery: that may not precede, but follow, the divorce. But that is 
only a detail. Not only is he an adulterer who in any manner, however 
prudent, steals his neighbor's wife, but he is alsoa member of that poisonous 
tribe who desire to do it, and would if they dared, but dare not. He is a 
coward as well; and with him belong all readers and all admirers of sensual 
books and all frequenters of sensual plays, no matter how decent they may 
appear. The adultery is in the mind and heart. It is in the motive. And 
that determines the true quality of character. 





fr | AT THE RISK OF BEING CONSIDERED IRKSOME, this 
| thought in connection with the schooling of our children 





er cannot be too often repeated: that that child is most 
| ban unfortunate whose mother is not a better teacher for him in 
| what Never| his earlier years at home than he will ever meet in a school- 
Comes Back} 10°™: Ifa mother can only find half an hour a day, let her 
devote that time to giving her child the rudiments of his 

to a Child education. Let her answer his questions: read a poem to 








him: anything that will make her the one to direct the first 
steps in his life. The kindergarten and the day nursery are boons to the busy 
mother who must go out from home and leave her child to them, but the 
mother who has time to teach her own child will live to regret it if she shifts 
to the teacher the responsibility of directing these first steps. The first years 
of a child’s life are golden and they never come back. 















A MAN Is APT TO GO ON for a great many years appar- 
ently perfectly satisfied to keep his- nose to the grindstone 
for the sake of the woman he loves. But the time inevitably 
comes when he feels himself defrauded and imposed upon. 
Some inkling seems to come to him after a time that some 
other woman, perhaps less exquisitely ‘‘modern”’ than the 
enchanting creature who consents to advertise his earning 
powers, might have helped him to a view of life that some- 
how, in the stress and cutthroat scheme of his business days, 





Reaches 
the Limit 











he has missed. The day then usually comes when a man 
gives vent to his inner conviction as a man, that a woman owes him more 
than mere fidelity, and that is usually a pretty hard day for the woman who 
is responsible for the thought. It is generally the day of disillusion when a 
wife becomes in the eyes of her husband an insatiable money-eater, though 
from force of habit, or because he has succeeded beyond his expectations, he 
may continue to supply the demand. But there is a certain something gone 
from the lives of the two, never to return, and the pity of it is that sometimes 
the woman is so far immersed in the whirlpool of ambition that she doesn’t 
miss it, or if she does she soothes the hurt with the acquirements of money, 
and to the outside world it is a successful marriage. 
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THE MOST PATHETIC SIGHTS IN MODERN LIFE are the 
women who try to make themselves look ‘‘a whole lot”’ 
younger than they are. They insist on wearing girlish 
things ten and twenty years too young for them. They are 














In Their effusively “kittenish.’”” They simper and giggle until it is 

“< true of them, as was said of one woman, that they are 
Second : ie A 3 : 

; | in their “second gigglehood.” If a woman wishes to seem 

Gigglehood”| young when she is getting old let her be youthful in the 

freshness of her enthusiasms: in the generous faith of her 

sympathy: in dress becoming to her years. There is nothing finer than a 


woman “growing old gracefully”: few things are so fine as a woman of 
ripe years. But an unbecoming playfulness never draws people. Affected 
childishness is never confused with the beautiful quality of childlikeness. 





HOUSEWIVES ARE VERY APT TO SAY, when the question of 
a reconstructed and higher wage for skilled domestic labor 
is discussed: ‘‘But we won’t be able to afford it! It’s just 
another phase of the high cost of living in these days.’’ The 





The Future | matter of just wages for domestic service has nothing to do 

bD ; with the high cost of modern living; it has not come because 
omestic ‘ , ‘ j eT 

of that question; it bearsno relation toit. It is simply that 

Wage women have underpaid their servants for years, and the 











low wage paid has had much to do with the inefficient 
character of help. The home has taken the help that the shop, factory and 
office have discarded for inefficiency. It is for the home to meet factory 
prices for efficient help, and until it does we can expect no more efficient 
service in our homes than we have at present. The domestic servant must 
be put on the same basis as other working women: so much wage for so much 
time, and overtime for extra hours, with the servants living in their own 
homes at night. Then the only differing factor to be determined in the wage 
of the domestic servant is that she gets three meals from her employer. With 
this point in favor of the housewife over the business employer, the domestic 
wage and hours should be the same as for similarly responsible work in factory, 
shop or office. Of course the housewife will exact the same degree of efficiency 
as does the business employer, and she will have the right to do so. That 
insistence will naturally raise the grade of efficiency in all domestic help, and 
economy to the housewife will come in that she will not need to provide a room 
for her servant in her own house. 


THE THEATER APPEALS TO A UNIVERSAL INSTINCT, and 
that fact secures it against any attempt on the part of some 
good but misguided citizens to abolish it. There it is, and 
there it will remain and grow. What we need to do is to put 





The Theater | 


the theater in its true place in the life of the community, and 
we can best do that by our personal presence at those plays 
as Church . nia : 
‘ that make for a clean, healthy evening’s entertainment. 
Extension 








To stay away from good plays as a protest against bad ones 
; is not only wrong in itself, but it is also missing a religious 
opportunity to share and help in the improvement of the theater. For the 
improvement of the theater means a lifting of the ideals of a multitude 
of people. It is a kind of church extension. A good play is a preaching of 
religion to numbers of persons who do not hear it preached in any other way. 








i THERE ARE ABOUT 3000 GIRLS in our American High 
| [73 Schools and art schools, studying costume designing. These 
| | a girls are spending their time to learn, and we are spending 

I< our money, through teachers, to teach them. And what are 
| What We || we teaching them? To be creative: to be original: to 
| are Asking | develop their imaginations ? Not at all. To go out into the 
| 3000 Girls | world and be mere copyists: to copy slavishly the ideas and 
| styles of the French. Is this fair to these students: is 
i to Do it fair to ourselves: is it fair to American art and to our 

















development as an artistic Nation? What would be more 
helpful to these girls, and to their imaginative development, than to say to 
them: ‘‘Never mind what the French or any other Nation has done, except 
in so far as you can get inspiration from it, but let your designs be original: 
of your own conception: let them be American.” It will be said that we do 
this; but visit any class in costume designing and see if it is done. The very 
presence of the French fashion periodicals denies the statement and proclaims 
us ascopyists: slavishly following the ideas of another people, unwilling—not 
from lack of ability, but simply because of tradition—to stand on our own 
feet: to depend on our own initiative: to develop our own creative powers. 
Our classes in costume designing should be a little more American. 











































for things Parisian has brought about a swindle that 

today permeates almost the entire dressmaking and 
millinery business in the United States. If, for example, 
a woman has a so-called imported gown with a ‘‘Worth”’ 
label sewed in it the odds are overwhelming that it is fraud- 
ulent; or a Paquin ora Drecoll or a Doucet label, or any 
other French label. If she has in her hat a Georgette, a 
Talbot, a Reboux, a Marie Louise or any other Paris label 
it’s a hundred chances to one that the hat was made in 
America and the label is a forgery. 

Fraudulent Paris labels are today being used broadcast 
by the millinery and dressmaking trades of America. The 
houses which are not guilty of it are the rare and notable 
exceptions. Some idea of the extent of the practice may be 
gained from the fact that the manufacture of the false French 
labels for American-made garments has become a specific 
branch of the trade-mark weaving industry. The forgeries 
are woven by machinery and are sold in lots of from one 
hundred to one thousand. AsI write this my desk is heaped 
high with the facsimile signatures of all the noted Paris 
modistes and milliners, every one of them representing an 
imposition on the American shopper; every one constituting 
an offense unpunishable by law, perhaps, but as essentially 
culpable as the forgeries for which hundreds of men are be- 
hind the bars of the State prison a few blocks from where I sit. 


r | “SHE American woman’s slavish and insistent demand 


HEN I set out on my investigations for this article I 

anticipated some difficulty in purchasing these labels. 
So nefarious a business, it seemed, must be carried on with 
some degree of caution. I was wrong. At the first place 
I visited the proprietor produced a sample-book made up 
of imitations of a dozen of the most famous millinery 
trade-marks in Paris. 

“How doI know that these are correct?’’ I asked. 

“They are made from photographs,” he unblushingly 
explained. ‘‘They’reaccurate. And the colors we guarantee.” 

“Then I'll take a dozen of these,’’ said I, indicating a 
Maria-Guy “crown tip.” 

‘A dozen?’’ he repeated in surprise. ‘‘We don’t sell less 
than a thousand to an order.” 

‘Do you mean I’ve got to buy a thousand of these in order 
to get any?” 

“Well,’’ he explained obligingly, ‘you can split up your 
order any way you want: fifty Maria-Guys, one hundred 
Juliennes, ahundred and fifty Georgettes,a hundred Reboux, 
anything you like, to make up the thousand.” 

This was in Chicago. I found five other manufacturers 
there equally frank about their business. In New York there 
are at least twenty establishments dealing in these wares 
at wholesale. The standard of purchase for millinery is a 
“bolt,” a bolt consisting of one thousand labels. You may 
purchase ‘‘imported” hat labels at ten dollars a bolt for the 
better ones, and as low as five dollars a bolt for the cheaper. 
Forgeries at half a cent each! And the fidelity of the 
reproduction guaranteed at that. 

Modistes’ labels are not quite so easy to get, because the 
demand is not so great. But there is no more concealment 
about the matter than on the millinery side. I have had 
offered to me, at so much a hundred, forgeries of Talbot, 
Callot, Worth, Redfern, Poiret, Lewis, anda dozen other noted 
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Paris names. At one factory a regretful 
manager explained that he had no Paquins. 
(I had asked for this label.) 

“ But if you will bring us inan original,” 
he said, ‘‘ we will reproduce it exactly and 
turn you out a thousand in a few days. 
We can guarantee to reproduce any im- 
ported label you bring us, sothat the Paris 
shop itself couldn’t tell the difference.” 

Forgery done to order! 

If one does not wish to buy in hundred 
or thousand lots thereare plenty of whole- 
sale millinery and dress establishments 
which will sell as few labels as you desire. 
These come higher in price, however. 
One pays as much as twenty-five or even 
fifty cents apiece, dealing in this manner. 
The retail milliner can always get them. 
Of twenty milliners in six different cities 
to whom I sent (through customers) not 
one made any difficulty about supplying 
these falsified labels! 

Besides the manufacture in this coun- 
try there is a considerable importation of 
French labels, some of which, however, are legitimately used 
with the designation “‘copied after.”” Deducting for this use, 
and allowing a moderate output for the factories in this 
country, aconservative estimate would indicate that not fewer 
than two million and a half hats, gowns and cloaks are on sale, 
under fraudulent labels, to the American public. 

It is one of the most extensive swindles of modern business. 

Where do these fraudulent trade-marks go? Into practi- 
cally every channel of the business. The country milliner 
is equally guilty with the expensive and ‘‘exclusive’’ Fifth 
Avenue modiste. All but a few of the great department 
stores are tainted with the virus of this bunco. The whole- 
sale business is rotten with it. The hat labeled ‘‘ Maison 
Lewis’’ in a small shop window in a small town is no more 
and no less a fake than the ‘‘creation’”’ advertised as ‘‘our 
latest importation from the famous house of Virot”’ by the 
big importing firm in New York’s highest-priced shopping 
district. Both were, very likely, made in a New York loft. 


F THE stories I have heard, detailing cases of false label- 

ing, positively detected, were published they would fill a 
whole issue of this magazine. A few will serve to show how 
boldly the swindle is operated. 

Last spring an acquaintance of mine was in Philadelphia 
buying a considerable number of hats for a charity bazar in 
Baltimore in which she was interested. At the wholesale 
house where she made her purchases she tried on a number 
of the hats, rejecting some and ordering others. Two days 
later she missed a small but rather valuable hatpin, and, 
recalling that she had used it in trying on one of the rejected 
hats, she returned to the wholesaler’s in quest of it. 

“That’s too bad,’’’said the assistant manager who had 
waited on her. ‘‘Just after you left, the hat you described 
was bought, along with a small order, by So-and-So and 
Company,’’ naming a well-known Philadelphia store. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably your pin went with it, if, as you think, it got hidden 
under one of the bows.” 

“Then do you think I could get it by going to the store?”’ 
asked my friend. 

“Yes,” said the wholesaler. ‘‘Don’t say anything about 
the pinto them. Just describe the kind of hat you want to 
see. You can do it well enough for identification; it’s an 
unusual pattern. And very likely you'll find the missing 
topaz still there.” 

My friend went to the retail place and described the kind 
of hat she was after. 

“One of our recent importations, Madam,” said the sales- 
woman promptly. ‘‘I will show it to you with pleasure.” 

The hat was produced and at once recognized. Securely 
hidden under a jaunty bow was the missing stone. 

After securing it the visitor asked, pointing to the hat: 

“You say that this is an importation?”’ 

“Yes, Madam. Our buyer just brought it in from Paris.’ 
And she displayed the trade-mark of a world-famous milliner 
in the crown. 

“Indeed! And what is the price?’’ 

“Forty-five dollars, and a real bargain.” 

The price quoted for that very hat, at the wholesaler’s, 
five blocks away, had been a trifle under five dollars! It 
should have retailed at not more than ten dollars. The extra 
thirty-five dollars represented the profits of forgery. 
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Here is an incident which occurred last autumn in the 
house of a New York friend of mine. He had brought 
home to dinner an acquaintance who is an amateur and 
highly expert designer, and who knows more about women’s 
apparel than most professionals. That day the host’s wife 
had bought a newimported cloak, which she proudly brought 
out for inspection. 

“Only one hundred and seventy-five dollars!’’ said she 
triumphantly. ‘Isn’t that a bargain? Why it must have 
cost more than that in Paris.” 

The husband referred the point to the guest. 

“Tt might have,” that gentleman admitted after a casual 
glance, ‘‘if it had ever been in Paris.” 

The hostess held the label up under his nose. 

“That is very well done, and it is a very good name, 
but a highly expensive bit of cloth.”” He figured a moment. 
“Tt comes to about ten thousand dollars a square yard,” 
he concluded. 

The hostess’s eyes fairly stuck out. 
demanded. 

‘““That forgery which you suppose to be a Paris label,” he 
returned. ‘‘ Your cloak was made in America; the finish 
shows that. Without the label it would have cost perhaps 
one hundred dollars. Therefore you really paid seventy-five 
dollars for that little bit of cloth, about three by three inches. 
Nine square inches at seventy-five dollars would come to 
about the figure I named, per yard. Next time, why not buy 
the whole garment on an American-price basis?”’ 


“What does?’’ she 


a. a woman, who is a junior and somewhat silent 
partner of a wholesale dressmaking establishment, wish- 
ing to get one of the new French gowns last autumn, went to 
a certain New York department store; one of those which 
most insistently vaunts the genuineness of its goods. The 
second dress shown to her attracted her attention. 

“Ts this an importation?’”’ she asked. 

“Yes; it’s from Paris,” replied the saleswoman, indicating 
the label to that effect. 

The prospective customer turned up the bottom of the 
garment to examine the hem. 

“Oh,” said the saleswoman hastily, “you can’t tell any- 
thing by that. The Paris modistes are finishing their models 
for importation in the American fashion.” 
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“Indeed! I’d like to speak to the buyer.” 

“‘He’s in his office. I’li call him.” 

The buyer came, smiling. ‘‘Yes; that is a Paris model. 
You see the label? When yousee a Paris label in this store 

ou may rest assured that it came from Paris.” 

“The label possibly came from Paris,’’ said the customer 
suavely. ‘‘But it’s the gown I’m asking about.”’ As she 
spoke she turned up the hem again. ‘That doesn’t look like 
Paris finishing. It’s too good and solid.” 

“You New York ladies are getting too suspicious,” said 
the buyer. ‘‘There’s a lot of foolish talk about fake labels. 
Some stores may doit. This store never has and never will. 
To show you how far wrong you are I bought that gown 
myself when I was in Paris three months ago.” 

‘“That’s very curious,” returned the other, with a broad 
smile which she still wore when she left the place. 

The reason for the visitor’s smile was that the misbranded 
dress had been turned out at her own establishment not three 
months previously. 

A woman went into a New York hat shop recently and 
tried on a hat which she liked until she looked inside and 
found that it had not, sewn in the lining, a Paris label. 

‘Don’t you think it is a little—well, ordinary ?”’ she asked 
the salesgirl. ‘‘ Rather American?” 

The salesgirl was quick to take the cue. “I can get you 
from the workroom,” she said, ‘‘the Paris model from which 
this is taken, and then you can compare the two.” 

There were other hats exactly the same, of course, in the 
workroom, and into one of those the salesgirl quickly sewed 
a Paris label. The hat was precisely the same as the one the 
woman had tried on; it was made of the same materials; 
was the work of the same American girl. 

“This is the Paris hat,’’ unblushingly announced the 
salesgirl to her customer as she put it on her head. ‘Of 
course it is better made and all that, and has that chic that 
our American hats lack. But that is what makes this Paris 
hat cost twenty dollars more than the American copy.” 

The woman surveyed it on her head, took it off and exam- 
ined it closely. ‘‘You can see it,’’ she wisely announced. 
“Tt is better made, and has, as you say, that certain 
something about it that the other lacks. I will take it.” 

The woman actually paid twenty dollars for a Paris label. 
And after all she got an American hat! 

In some stores almost every hat is of American make, yet 
all hats are advertised and sold as Paris goods, with Paris 
labels sewed into the linings. 





O SMALL expense is incurred by the more extensive 

offendersin carrying out the swindle. Forexample, there 
is the matter of sending buyers to Europe to “‘select the com- 
ing styles.’’ Oftenthetrip isa mere pretense. This epigram, 
coined by the junior partner of a great New York firm, is 
current among importers: 

‘‘Most European buyers buy just two things when they go 
to Paris: a ticket to Europe and a ticket back.”’ 

““Then why do they go?’’ I inquired of the epigrammatist. 

The professional smiled at my amateur innocence. ‘For 
the sake of the record, of course,’’ he explained. ‘‘ When they 
sail the trade papers have a paragraph about it. On their 
arrival in Paris they register at the ‘Herald’ office; and the 
American newspapers, trade and daily, announce that the 
representative of Heipreis & Deere is in Paris selecting from 
the latest models. The same thing is printed on the buyer’s 
return to New York. Thus, you see, the firm has been well 
advertised as among the leading importers of the season’s 
styles. A couple of days afterward the buyer comes back 
with empty hands. He drops in here or at some other 
wholesaler’s and gets a lot of American copies of the 
recent French models—and there you are!”’ 

‘‘And you sell him the Paris labels with the hats or 
gowns?” 

‘‘No indeed! Every copy that goes out of this shop has 
our own label in it. But when a buyer, fresh from Paris, 
who has brought back- absolutely nothing but a taste for 
sweet champagne, advertises the latest Paris models from 
the best shops, and then comes in here and buys our goods in 
quantity—well! what I see in a few days is that our pretty 
hats for women lose their character, their names are changed, 
and they come out on Fifth Avenue under French labels!” 

One naturally asks: ‘‘Why do not these French houses, 
which are the co-victims with the American public of this 
imposture, stop this swindle?”” They cannot. First, there 
is no law against it. Second, they would hit some of their 
own customers who buy here and there a gown and fake 
a hundred. There is one exception. The house of Callot 
Sisters, out of patience with the repeated falsification of its 
trade-mark, published a large advertisement in certain of the 
American papers, consisting of a list of those firms in the 
United States which had actually purchased the season’s 
Callot models, the inevitable corollary being that others 
purporting to sell the Callot importations were dealing in 
spurious goods. The advertisement stated its own purpose 
in these words: 


Certain unscrupulous houses have been in the habit of showing 
fictitious Callot models made up for the purpose of selling their 
inferior goods (even using copies of our belts). 


The list of genuine purchasers followed, together with the 
number of models purchased. Last spring the list comprised 
only eighty-eight houses, with a total of three hundred and 
fifty-six models. Yet, from Boston to San Francisco, dealers 
offered garments with what appeared to be the genuine 
Callot labelinthem. Many ofthese dealers had never owned 
even one genuine Callot model, but had contented themselves 
with copying from a copy and letting the label do the rest. 


HERE is a limited number of models each season from 

the noted foreign houses, and few of these get into the 
hands of the public, because there is no money in that kind of 
trade. No importer expects a profit on his genuine Paris 
garments. He doesn’t buy them for that purpose. What he 
really buys is a model, with the right, perfectly understood 
by the Paris designer, of copying. After the season is over 
the original gown, worn, and with all its freshness gone from 
constant hanging on the “model,” or from frequent tryings-on, 
is cast aside, given away, or sold for as low as five per cent. 
of its cost. Meantime its copies permeate the trade. The 
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Examples of Forged Labels of Famous Parisian Dressmakers 


That are Manufactured in This Country and Sold by the Yard 
for Use in American-Made Dresses 








original importer may label these copies honestly, or he may 
not. If he does he cannot prevent the dealer to whom he sells 
from ripping out his label and substituting one purchased in 
New York at ten dollars per thousand. 

It is the same with hats. The genuine originals are kept for 
copying to the very end of the season, when they are sold, 
shopworn and stale, for almost nothing, so that a woman is 
more likely to get a genuine Paris hat for eight dollars than 
for twenty-eight. But she will not get it until the end of the 
season. Earlier than that anything which she buys under 
a French label for less than fifty dollars is practically certain 
to be a fake, because a Paris hat worth bringing over cannot 
be bought in Paris, a duty of sixty per cent. paid on it, and 
be sold in New York for less than fifty or sixty dollars. 


HAT is the attitude of the dressmaking and millinery 
world toward this form of dishonesty? So much has it 
become a recognized habit of trade that many defend it, 
or at least resent, with a lively show of wrath, any criticism 
of it. The label manufacturer says: ‘I’m not deceiving 
anybody. I sell the labels for just what they are, accurate 
imitations.”” The garment manufacturer or wholesaler says: 
“If our customers want foreign labels sewed into the gar- 
ments we handle we have no objections. There’s no decep- 
tion in it. They know they are getting domestic goods.” 
Thus far in the chain it is open and aboveboard. The 
“trade”’ fully comprehends. It is the public, the American 
woman, that is swindled. And it is the retailer who, as the 
final link in the chain, passes into circulation the counter- 
feit minted by the fake importer and stamped by the fake 
label weaver. The millinery buyer for one of the greatest 
department stores in the country said to me: 
“Tf our customers want the French-labeled goods we 
supply ’em. That’s what we’re in business for, to give ’em 
what they want. And THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL might 





FIRMS WHO USE HONEST LABELS 


URING the investigations in the preparation of 
this article several large firms in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago were found whose 
labels were perfectly honest. Naturally our investi- 
gations could not include all firms and stores; the 
list here given presents a selection. The list of firms 
and stores where dishonesty in labels was practiced 
is too large to give space to. The retail shops in 
New York City, for instance, both large and small, 
where the labels could be accepted as absolutely 
honest were almost negligible, so widespread has 
become the dishonest use of labels. 

The larger firms whose labels on goods are in 
every way honest, and from whom THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL has direct assurance that this is the 
case, were found to be: 

The Gage Brothers Millinery Company: Chicago 
R. H. Stearns & Co.: Boston 

B. Altman & Co.: New York 

C. M. Phipps, Incorporated: New York 
William Filene’s Son’s Company: Boston 
Dunlap & Co.: New York 

Marshall Field & Co.: Chicago 

Gimbel Brothers: Philadelphia 

Gimbel Brothers: New York 

Gimbel Brothers: Milwaukee 

John B. Stetson Company: Philadelphia 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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be in better business than knocking the trade. We aren’t 
buncoing anybody that doesn’t want to be buncoed. Any 
woman knows that she can’t get a new Paris hat for twenty 
dollars. If she doesn’t she’s a fool, and she deserves to get 
swindled. As long as the public gets what it asks for and 
wants, who’s hurt? Nobody.” 

What the public wants! Thatisthetouchstone ofall trade. 

But this millinery buyer’s argument falls to pieces in its 
conclusion. Somebody is hurt. The purchaser is hurt, 
because she is paying a scandalous overcharge for her clothes 
on the assumption that they are imported; paying, in other 
words, for the privilege of being buncoed. Like my friend 
of the hundred-and-seventy-five-dollar bargain cloak, she is 
buying labels at ten thousand dollars per yard. 

One large retail house makes a practice of copying hats 
and selling the copies with two labels in each: the house’s 
own label and the label of the original designer, claiming 
that this is honest, ‘“‘ because our customers all understand 
the meaning of the two labels to be that the hat is our copy 
of a Virot or Julienne model.’’ This would seem to be an in- 
stance of beating the devil around the bush. As reasonable 
an interpretation on the part of the customer would be that 
the hat was a Virot or Julienne original, sold by the American 
concern which set its label in beside the'facsimile French 
label. Otherwise, why use the facsimile label at all? Why 
not label it simply ‘Smith & Co., New York, after Virot’’? 

Fundamentally it all arises from the mania for French 
fashions among our womankind. Insistent advertising stim- 
ulates this. Almost all of the great advertisers of women’s 
apparel dilate upon French models to the exclusion of 
American-made goods. ‘ Parisian” is the catchword of their 
appeal; or ‘‘Parisienne,”’ for they garnish their advertise- 
ments liberally with French forms and phrases, all subtly 
designed to further the idea that nothing is ‘‘bon ton” 
(another favorite term) unless it comes from Paris. 


be ee ETIMES the purpose is straight merchandising; as in 
the case of Wanamaker’s, which has the exclusive Amer- 
ican rights of a certain Paris milliner, and exploits that 
milliner’s hats for honest sale, refusing to make or to permit 
any copies whatsoever. Of its other imported millinery 
Wanamaker’s will make copies, but it sells these copies only 
under its own label. 

Again the imitation is occasionally exploited specially to 
the public as an imitation, and with such entire honesty as 
to exempt the method from criticism. Rothschild & Co., of 
Chicago, in offering a special bargain sale last autumn, made 
this frank announcement in their advertisements: 


First, we want to make it clear that these bewitchingly handsome 
Costumes, Wraps, Coats and Suits—ALL OF THEM~—are copies 
and clever adaptations of the latest imported models conceived by 
such well-known French designers as Worth, Paquin, etc. 


After the sale the manager stated that the advertisement 
had proved one of the most successful ever put out by the 
store. The inference seems to be that the American shopper 
isn’t quite so much a slave of the ‘‘genuine imported” 
formula as the trade in general supposes, and that, perhaps, 
honesty of this kind might even be found profitable elsewhere 
than in Chicago. 

Another Chicago concern, Marshall Field & Co., hasa fixed 
policy in the matter of labels. The following conversation 
between a customer and a saleswoman, overheard by me 
while I was visiting the millinery department, is fairly typical 
of the store’s attitude: 

Customer (examining a Carlierhat): ‘Is this a genuine 
importation?” 

Saleswoman: ‘Yes, Madam.”’ 

Customer: ‘‘ What is the price?’”’ 

Saleswoman: ‘‘Sixty-five dollars. 

Customer (sighing): ‘‘Oh, dear, I can’t pay that price!” 
(After a pause, and somewhat confidentially:) ‘‘Could you 
copy it for me?”’ 

Saleswoman: ‘‘Certainly.” 

Customer: ‘‘So that nobody could tell the difference?” 

Saleswoman: ‘‘ Nobody but an expert. Our workmanship 
would be a little better finished.” 

Customer: ‘‘And how much would the copy be?”’ 

Saleswoman: ‘Eighteen dollars.” 

Customer: ‘‘ And it would have the Carlier name in it?”’ 

Saleswoman: ‘‘No, Madam.” 

Customer: ‘‘No? What label would it have?”’ 

Saleswoman: ‘ Marshall Field & Co.” 

Customer (insinuatingly): ‘If I paid a little more?” 

Saleswoman: ‘‘No, Madam. Every hat made by us 
carries our label. Every hat imported by us carries its own 
label. That is the rule of the store.” 

This rule, consistently adhered to, has served to establish 
the “house” label, which, of course, is its object. 

Such also is the purpose of the policy of Gage Brothers, of 
Chicago, one of the largest millinery houses in the country. 
Mr. Frederick Bode, the head of the firm, has been active 
in striving to ‘“‘clean up”’ the false-label evil.” 


” 


LEADER in the fight for honest labels in New York is 
Alexander M. Grean, and he has been the object of severe 
criticism from the dress and millinery trade because of his 
activity. Two years ago, when he publicly announced that 
the American market was filling up with sham importations, 
his fellow-merchants declared that he was mistaken. Last 
October he published in ‘‘ Women’s Wear,”’ a lively and mili- 
tant trade daily, facsimiles of home-made forgeries purchased 
by himself in New York. 

“The trouble,’ says Mr. Grean, ‘‘is with the American 
retailers, who believe that no good thing can come out of 
America. They have exploited and advertised and boomed 
foreign importations, until one might suppose that a woman 
might as well wear no clothes at all as to wear clothes made 
on this side of the ocean. Naturally all this miseducation 
has impressed the buying public. And it has proved a 
boomerang to the foolish dealers. They have over-advertised 
Europe until now, in order to have a market, they must 
represent that Europe is the source of their wares.” 

That American designs are the best for Americans is the 
creed of Madame Simcox, of New York. 


‘ 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 81 
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-[ he Perfect Gown 


How a Needy Artist Created a Masterpiece of Fashion: By Elliott Flower 


AUTHOR OF_‘‘THE BEST POLICY,” “SLAVES OF SUCCESS,” ETC. 


ILLUS TRATION 


AME evidently was thinking of something 
else when she passed the door of Harold 
Lindsay's studio, if she ever did pass,'and for 
a long time Opportunity persisted in knock- 
ing elsewhere. It was a small studio, and 
the bedroom adjoining was really tiny. 
Incidentally he did not call it a bedroom at 
all, but a dressing-room for his models. He 

: had used models frequently when he first 
began painting, but there was only one he used now. The 
others wanted cash, while this one not only posed without 
price, but even presided over the battered chafing-dish 
occasionally when the funds available precluded the idea of 
dining elsewhere. Indeed she had been known to contribute 
something to the repast herself at times. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the artist was something 
more than a mere employer to the model, and the model was 
something more than a mere employee to the artist. Indeed 
there was a tacit understanding between them that the model 
would become Mrs. Harold Lindsay whenever the artist felt 
financially justified in bestowing that title upon any one. 
Meanwhile Amy Allerton posed for other artists for cash to 
pay her room rent and board, and for Harold for love when- 
ever she had leisure, which was often. It was Amy who 
started Harold on the right road—not the right artistic 
road, perhaps, but the right commercial road. 

mi some pen-and-ink potboilers,’’ she advised. ‘‘Do 
some ‘ He and She’ dialogue sketches. Everything, from the 
Sunday blankets to the highbrow magazines, uses some of 
that kind of stuff. Your girls are fine, and that’s the main 
thing in the ‘He and She’ business.” 

‘My girl is fine,” he corrected. ‘In one pose or another 
I get you into everything I do.” 

“You idealize me in different ways,” she returned; ‘‘but 
never mind that now. Go after a little ready coin, if it’s only 
a few dollars from a Sunday paper. You've been thinking 
about painting rather than eating; now think about eating 
first for a while. Pursue Fame along the food route.” 





HIS was so sensible that even he could not escape its 

logic, and he regretfully forsook painting for a time and 
turned to dialogue sketches of a humorous nature—that is, 
the dialogues were supposed to be humorous, but the 
sketches were not. No ‘‘comics” for him, but rather the 
illustrated society joke. 

Amy displayed a greater facility than he in devising the 
necessary jokes; but he helped, and between them they 
evolved several that he illustrated. 

It was not so easy to sell them however. A few were 
disposed of at a low price to minor publications, but he was 
altogether unsuccessful with the particular periodicals that 
he sought to reach. 

‘“What’s the use?”’ he finally asked plaintively. ‘‘There’s 
no money in it.” 

‘‘There may be,’’ she asserted. 

“What would you have me do?” 

‘*See one of these editors and find out what he thinks is 
the matter with them,” she explained. ‘‘Then you may be 
able to give him what he wants, but you never can until you 
find out what that is.”’ 

Again he saw the wisdom of her suggestion, and he went 
to see the particular editor he was most anxious to please. 

“‘That girl,’ said the editor, holding up a drawing that 
Harold submitted, ‘‘is all right, but a back number.”’ 

“‘Guess again!’’ retorted Harold 
indignantly. ‘‘The Creator never 
turned out a better feminine design. 
There couldn’t be anything better in 
that line than my model.” 

‘“‘Oh, I’m not speaking of her as a 
woman merely, but as a woman of 
fashion,”’ explained the editor. ‘Our 
appeal is largely to society, and our 
girls must show the latest agony in 
clothes. Your girl doesn’t. Her 
gown, while not entirely outlawed 
by the statute of limitations, is not 
strictly up-to-date—not ‘Parisy’ 
enough.” 

“Well, what can you expect of a 
girl who has to do most of her own 
sewing?’’ demanded Harold. 

“You might provide her clothes,’ 
suggested the editor; ‘‘get her the 
necessary gowns for your purpose. 
Such of your pen-and-ink work as I 
have seen shows that she is a good 
model—fine figure, beautiful face and 
all that; but you must dress her for 
the part.” 


’ 


“CURE,” agreed Harold. ‘‘I’d like 

to buy all her clothes all the 
time—also diamonds and an elec- 
tric brougham and a big house anda 
summer place and anything else she 
wanted; but how can I do it ona 
dollar thirty-five, a suspender button 
and six pawn tickets?”’ 

‘‘Well,” said the editor, ‘if you 
can’t provide what’s necessary I can 
only advise you to get out and study 
fashion, especially what’s_ ultra 
fashionable—Paris fashions—on the 
avenues, in the shops, at the opera, 
wherever it’s to be found. Your pen- 
and-ink work isn’t bad, but you must 
bring it up to date.” 

‘“Thank you,” said Harold rising. 
“The suggestion that I study clothes 
at the opera is especially valuable. 
I'll see if I can get in on a pawn 
ticket.” 

When next Amy came tothe studio, 
which was the following morning, 
Harold related to her what the editor 
had said. ‘‘And so,” he concluded, 
“you will please drop into one of 
these exclusive dollar-a-second 





BY 


fashion shops, order the latest Paris thing in frocks, the last 
French race-track agony of style, and have it charged to me.” 

“It does sound funny,” admitted Amy. ‘But he’s right 
of course. You've taken your idea of fashion from me, and 
I’m not fashionable. I can’t afford to be. But I can fake 
the fashions—that is, fake the clothes. Cheap material will 
do, and I guess I can put something together that will look 
like the last gasp in a Paris fashion plate.” 

Harold pulled some silver from his pocket, counted it and 
sighed. ‘‘ How far will a dollar thirty-five go?”’ he said. 

“*Oh, I’ve got some cloth at home that will answer our pur- 
pose,” she said. ‘‘I got it cheap and was going to make it 
up for myself a little later.’ 

“But that’s yours!” he objected. 

“Oh, you can pay for the material if you insist.” 

“With a dollar thirty-five?” 

““No,” she laughed; ‘‘ with what you get for the drawings.”’ 

“If I get what I’ve been getting,” he returned, ‘‘ you 
couldn’t pose as anything more dressy than a nymph with 
what I could buy.” 

‘“*But you'll get more,”’ she insisted. ‘‘ And now you must 
go out and study the last Paris cry in fashion yourself, just 
as the editor advised. Then, with the gown I'll make as a 
basis, you can devise all sorts of variations.” 


2 pe again the wisdom of her advice wasapparent, and he 
accepted it without question. Moreover, when he got into 
it he found the study of feminine fashion fascinating. It was 
so full of absurdities, when one gave it serious thought, that 
he was kept ina state of perpetual amazement, new Parisian 
extravagances being ever forced upon his attention. What 
costuming he had needed for his painting had been along 
classical or mythological lines, which was simple and easy. 
Now he familiarized himself, so far as time would permit, 
with the whole history of feminine raiment, giving much 
attention to the books and plates in the public library, as 




























“He Viewed the Gown From Every Possible Angle, and Nodded His Head Approvingly ” 


(Page 9) 
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well as to the women on the streets and the gowns in the 
shops, and the deeper he went into the subject the more 
thoughtful he became. 

Meanwhile Amy, with some assistance from a friend in the 
dressmaking business, had prepared a gown that was appar- 
ently in the extreme of fashion—that is, it bore the outward 
semblance of a fashionable Paris creation, but in reality 
it was hardly a gown at all; it would do to pose in, but 
it would never do to wear on the street. She intended to 
change the design somewhat after it had served its art 
purpose, before making it up properly for her own use. Cir- 
cumstances compelled thrift and economy and the plan 
certainly seemed good, but the gown never was remodeled 
along that line. 

Harold looked it over when she submitted it for his 
inspection, but he did not seem to be altogether satisfied. 
“Get into it,” he said. ‘I can’t tell much about a gown 
without a woman in it.” 


Gre vanished into the room that was a dressing-room by 
day and a bedroom by night. Harold was always careful 
to preserve that distinction, his little sanitary couch being 
shut up and his clothes concealed in a closet when his model 
had need of the room. When she emerged, attired in the new 
gown, Harold had several criticisms to make and suggestions 
to offer that would further emphasize the prevailing style. 

““You’re a bit too comfortable,’ he commented. ‘I’ve 
noticed that no woman who is comfortable in her clothes is 
really up to date.” 

“I’m decidedly uncomfortable,” she retorted. 

“But not uncomfortable enough,” he asserted. ‘‘ You 
have too much freedom of movement to be fashionable in the 
real Parisian way.” 

‘I’m almost afraid to move at all,” she declared. 

“Oh, well! it will do,” he decided. ‘I’ve learned enough 
by observation to enable me to put some additional touches 
to it. Just pose yourself. I want a love scene with the 
dummy for that last joke we worked up. So snuggle up to 
him trustingly.”’ 

“‘Snuggling up to a stiff-jointed man who’s so cold he 
makes you shiver is an awful strain,’ she complained. 

Nevertheless she did it, and Harold assisted in arranging 
the pose. Then he returned to his easel and went to work. 
Now his mind was on the gown and he became strangely 
abstracted. The problem of fashion had gripped him, 
and he could not shake it off. Every glance at Amy, neces- 
sary for his work, brought to mind the absurdities and 
exactions of it. 

‘‘Somehow it seems to me,”’ he remarked at last, ‘‘ woman 
is never so happy as when she is thoroughly uncomfortable.” 
“Not happy exactly,” returned Amy, ‘‘ but contented.” 

“No, happy,” insisted Harold. ‘‘She takes exquisite 
delight in suffering for fashion’s sake; and always has, at 
least for severalcenturies. I discovered that in my researches 
at the library. Fashion has usually been to her self-inflicted 
torture.” 

“TI can’t deny it,’’ responded Amy. ‘‘Frankly I’d torture 
myself somewhat more than I do if I could afford it.”’ 

““There’s an idea in that,”’ reflected Harold. 

‘“What is it?’’ she asked. 

“T don’t just know,” he replied, ‘‘but it’s there. 
trying to dig it out.” 

During the week that followed he was ever pondering this 
subject. Meanwhile he made a number of drawings for 
the ‘He and She” dialogues that 
they devised, and took them to the 
editor whose advice he had sought 
previously. 

The editor accepted two, paying 
well for them. ‘‘Now those are 
something like,’’ he commended. 
‘They exaggerate fashion somewhat, 
but that will make them appeal so 
much the more to the women, most of 
whom are also disposed to exaggerate 
fashion,” 

“It would seem so,’”’ returned 
Harold thoughtfully. ‘‘A woman 
wouldn’t think she was in fashion if 
she wasn’t uncomfortable. She ac- 
tually seeks and glories in discomfort 
when Paris dictates.” 

‘She seems to,” agreed the editor. 

‘Well, that’s worth remembering,” 
remarked Harold. 


I’m 


E RETURNED to his studio in 

thoughtful mood, after selling one 
of the rejected drawings to another 
editor. 

Amy was much surprised when 
Harold told her that he would return 
to his brush work for a while. To 
her practical mind it seemed foolish 
to abandon the pen-and-ink line 
before he had accumulated a sufficient 
fund to carry him over a considerable 
period of profitless effort. She told 
him so, but he was quite determined 
and she could not turn him from his 
purpose. 

“Then I might as well take the 
gown home,”’ she said. 

““No,” he objected; ‘‘leave it here. 
I may have need of it. I have an 
idea—a great idea!” 

“Well,” she remarked, ‘‘you’ve 
had great ideas before, but never one 
that you could wear or eat.” 

“‘This idea may clothe and feed 
both of us ultimately,” he asserted. 
‘* Anyhow I want the gown.” 

And of course she let him have it. 

Two days later, when she came to 
the studio unexpectedly, she found 
the dummy attired in the gown. It 
was not becoming to the dummy, but 
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A NATIONAL EVIL SO PREVALENT 
THAT MARRIAGE IS GETTING TO BE LITTLE BETTER 
THAN A SYSTEM OF FREE LOVE 


BY HIS EMINENCE, J. CARDINAL GIBBONS 


FEW months ago, in an interview regarding the growth of 
divorce, I said that the statistics given out by the Census 
Bureau were simply shocking. The revelations were nothing 
less than appalling. The extent of the divorce evil seemed to 
me so great as to strike at the very roots of our social system. 
The Government figures show that divorces are multiplying 
\ about three times as fast as the population. They disclose 

eS58 that one marriage in twelve ends in divorce. The figures 
are the more striking when considered by the side of the figures of 
Canada, for instance, where the number of divorces is relatively small. 

Divorce is becoming so prevalent that marriage is getting to be little 
better than a system of free love. People are too much bent on pleasure. 
Men and women enter the marriage state without regard to the sacred 
nature of the bond they are assuming. The divorce evil is the result of 
a false, loose interpretation of the Gospel. Every one of the Gospels is 
opposed to divorce. If divorce is to be checked there must be a stricter 
regard for the truths of the Christian religion. If we profess to be 
Christian let us be Christians. 

Another reason why divorce is on the increase is found in the attitude 
of society toward persons who are divorced. In former times a woman 
who was divorced was shunned. She was not received nor recognized in 
good society, and was frowned upon. This is not the case today. If 
divorce is to be checked let the divorced person be shunned. Again, the 
laws on the subject of divorce are responsible to some extent. They 
should be made more severe. 





Things are Going From Bad to Worse 


OOKING over today what I said a few months ago I find no reason 
to soften it or tone it down, but on the contrary every good and valid 
reason to emphasize and amplify it. There has been no abatement of the 
evil since the foregoing words were uttered. Things are simply going 
from bad to worse; and I am uttering no false cry of “wolf,” nor am I 
merely giving vent to the pent-up feelings of the Utopian reformer, but 
I am simply stating a most lamentable fact when I say that the steady 
growth of the divorce evil is working irreparable havoc both in State and 
Church and gradually eating into the very vitals of the Nation. 

Politicalreformersandeconomistshavemadeus sufficiently acquainted 
with the dangers that confront the Republic in the shape of graft, 
political corruption, subservience to the interests, etc.; but we hear 
seldom, or never, a word from them anent this even greater danger, 
nor a fruitful suggestion of better and stricter laws on the subject. 
I would not wish, for the world, to minimize the evils against which 
these good men are contending, but I do say that if the present whole- 
sale granting of divorces be not checked in time—and that speedily—it 
will, in the long run, prove more disastrous to our National life than any 
or all of the other evils so frequently forced on our attention. Like the 
mole in its underground burrowing, or the cancer in its slow but steady 
progress through the human system, the divorce evil is pursuing its 
way insidiously through the body social and striking at the very roots 
of society. 

The family is the social unit—the source of society. Social life is but 
the reflex of family life. Whatever tends to strengthen the ties of family, 
and to increase the sacredness of the family relations, tends in the same 
measure to the welfare of society at large. And, vice versa, whatever 
tends to disrupt the family works to the serious detriment of the body 
social. And no sane man or woman can deny that divorce is an agency 
of the latter kind—a force that makes for looseness, discord and disunion 
in the sacred family circle. It is not a mere theory that needs to be 
bolstered up by proofs, but a plain, historical fact that the nations of the 
world have ever been at their best when their family life was most 
sacred; and that they declined markedly and speedily as soon as the 
sanctity of the family was clouded by a wholesale system of divorce. 
Rome, in the days of her decline and fall, is a well-known instance; but 
it is not the only one. It is but one of many. And it is no slander, but 
the naked, unvarnished truth, to say that the nation which today most 
closely resembles decadent Rome in the matter of divorce is, unhappily, 
our own. No further comment is needed. The inference is obvious. 


A Divorce May be Had Almost for the Mere Asking 


HE laxity of our divorce laws is one of the most fruitful sources— 

probably the most fruitful source—of the evil. A divorce may be had, 
somewhere or other, almost for the mere asking. Many of the reasons 
given are simply ridiculous. As a result of the ease with which divorce 
may be procured we are rapidly coming to a state in which successive 
polygamy, or polyandry, is sanctioned by the law of the land. In some 
senses it is even worse than Mormonism; worse for one reason because 
it 7s sanctioned by law. 

It is the facility of obtaining divorce that makes so many thought- 
less, light-headed young people take their plunge into the matrimonial 
sea without so much as looking ahead. They are well aware that they 
can get out whenever it suits their convenience. If they were made to 
realize that the union was for life they would think once or twice before 
taking the leap. It is distressing to note the levity with which so many 
young folks regard this sacred state, entering into it as lightly and 
carelessly as though they were going off on a summer holiday, without 
any apparent notion of its awful burdens and responsibilities. Many 
are mere butterflies whose ideals never rise higher than dress and 
pleasure. Their prime consideration in wedded life is alimony, not 
matrimony. They marry, not to fulfill the Creator’s command to rear 
children for God and country, to be veritable helpmates for the men of 
their choice, but to have more freedom and more money to spend on 
their personal adornment; and when these fail they are off to the divorce 
court to plead “incompatibility of temperament” to get rid of the old 
incubus and take on some newer one who may happen to strike their 
fancy for the passing moment. 

Needless to remark there is no real love in such marriages. If there is 
any attachment at all it does not go beyond a mere physical attraction. 
Sheer selfishness, self-seeking and love do not go together, for real love 
implies self-sacrifice. 


One Point in Which We are Far Behind the Dark Ages 


E OF this day and generation are certainly not a bit backward in 

the way of making claims. We boast frequently and loudly enough 
of our superior grade of civilization,advancement and enlightenment; and 
not a few of us look with supreme contempt on the manners and morals 
of the so-called “Dark Ages.” But in spite of our boasting it is undeni- 
able that in this one point at least—the sacredness of the marriage 
relation—we are very far behind the Dark Ages. In this respect at 
least there has been no progress, but a decided retrogression. Free 
love—the logical outcome of the present lax system of divorce—is a 


condition, not of the higher civilization, but rather of barbarism; and 
if divorces continue to multiply as rapidly in the next twenty years as 
they have done in the twenty years just past our country is not 
unlikely to behold, in the not very far distant future, something very 
much akin to a reversion to the morals of savagery. 

Some few contend, strange to say, that divorce will purify rather than 
muddy the sacred fount of matrimony; that when men and women 
come to realize that they cannot hold each other except in the strait and 
narrow path of virtue they will find themselves forced to mend their 
ways for the better. But facts and figures prove the direct reverse. 
They show that the divorce system makes men and women regard 
marriage as a trial or test whose outcome remains ever subject to their 
own petty whims and caprices, and not as a fixed and fast contract 
deliberately entered into and firmly binding them to live together in 
love and union, bearing each other’s infirmities and helping each other 
up life’s steep and rugged path till “death do them part.” As the rank 
and file of the race are constituted there will be but little stability in 
wedlock as long as the divorce mili is so easy of access, especially among 
those who are not under the influence of religion. If the marriage bond 
were made indissoluble in human law as it is by the law of God many 
of the silly, whimsical pretexts now given for divorce would pass 
unnoticed by the vast majority. It is the sight of the divorce court 
beckoning them so temptingly which causes disgruntled married couples 
to magnify their little differences and make mountains out of molehills. 

“Tam sure you would laugh, as I have to do many times,” says Judge 
Goodnow, until recently Judge of the Chicago Court of Domestic 
Relations, “at the trivial, even ridiculous, causes which bring husbands 
and wives, fathers and mothers into my court.” And he proceeds to cite 
a number of these absurd pretexts which men and women give for 
wishing to sever that sacred relation to which they once solemnly bound 
themselves for life. The pretexts are laughable in the extreme; and 
Judge Goodnow’s experiences are only those of every other Judge 
engaged in this disagreeable task. 


Separation is Sometimes Necessary; Absolute Divorce Never 


DO not mean to say that separation is always and altogether wrong. 

On the contrary there are times and occasions when it is not only 
justifiable, but even commendable and sometimes absolutely necessary 
for the welfare of the innocent parties. It is not this legal separation— 
or partial divorce, if you will—that I am condemning; it is the absolute 
divorce which permits a remarriage and which the parties desire for the 
purpose of remarrying. The remarriage is the radical evil of the thing; 
and it is precisely the remarriage that is sought for by ninety-five out 
of every hundred who frequent the divorce court. They show it plainly 
enough by their subsequent conduct, for they are hardly off with the 
old love before they are on with the new. 

While freely admitting, then, that there may be a legitimate cause for 
a legal separation I hold that there is not, and cannot be, any justifiable 
reason for the absolute dissolution of the marriage bond. So strong and 
so violent are the passion of love and its opposite passion of hate, so 
insidious is the working of the human heart, that once a solitary pretext 
is admitted for absolute divorce others are quickly invented, as experi- 
ence has shown; thusa fearful crevice is made in the moral embankment, 
and the rush of waters is sure to override every barrier that separates 
a man from the object of his desires. 

It has again and again been alleged that the law prohibiting absolute 
divorce is too severe, that it is harsh and cruel, and that it condemns to 
a life of misery two souls who might find happiness if permitted to have 
their marriage annulled and be united with more congenial partners. 
But we are ever to bear in mind that laws are made for.the general good, 
and that the general good is of more importance than the welfare of 
a comparatively few individuals. The majority must be preferred to a 
minority, and this makes it inevitable that in every condition the few 
most unfortunately suffer for the sake of the many. 

Every law has its occasional inconveniences, and IT admit that the law 
prohibiting absolute divorce may sometimes appear rigorous and even 
cruel. But its harshness is mercy itself when compared with the frightful 
miseries resulting from the toleration of divorce. Its inconvenience is 
infinitesimal when contrasted with the colossal evils from which it saves 
society and the solid blessings which it secures to countless homes. 

Those exceptional ill-assorted marriages would become rarer if the 
public were convinced, once for all, that death alone can dissolve the 
marriage bond. Men and women would then use more circumspection 
in the selection of conjugal partners. Hence it is that in countries 
where the faith is strong, as in Ireland and the Tyrol, divorces are 
almost unheard of. 


It is Really a Charity for Us to Taboo Divorced Persons 


HAT I have said anent the tabooing of divorced persons will no 

doubt seem at first blush uncharitable, unchristian—rather alien 
to the spirit of the gentle Christ. But on maturer consideration you will 
find it the only genuine charity toward those who may be contemplating 
a recourse to the divorce court, and even toward the offenders themselves. 
It is well to make them feel keenly the error of their ways, and to avoid 
the appearance of condoning their error by fellowship or association with 
them. The thing is palpably scandalous, and we only serve to further 
and spread the scandal by a misguided “charity.” Weare aware of the 
power of public opinion; we know that it is sometimes far more effective 
than the influence of religion, or the fear of God Himself; and while it is 
certainly not the best nor the highest motive for the observance of the 
moral law, yet we should exert it to the utmost to crush this tremendous 
moral and social evil. 

It is no spirit of hatred that makes us carry ourselves thus toward the 
clients of the divorce court. There is nothing personal in my attitude. 
It is simply done in a spirit of compliance with the duty that lies upon 
me of registering an emphatic protest against the coddling and 
pampering of this ugly monster that is slowly sapping the foundations 
of our National life. It is done in the very spirit of the Master Himself, 
Who loved the erring but hated their error, and never hesitated to express 
Himself most forcibly in condemnation of it. And our profession as 
loyal followers of Christ obliges us to do likewise. How can we justly 
call ourselves a Christian nation if we, either openly or tacitly, by 
consent or connivance, sanction the violation of a fundamental law of 
Christianity? And if the sanctity and indissolubility of marriage does 
not constitute a cardinal principle of the Christian religion we are at 
a loss to know what does. 

The figures furnished by the National Census Bureau show plainly 
enough that the evil is not merely knocking at the door, but has also 
already effected an entrance and is wellinside; and as it endangers the 
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N EXPLANATION: Out of a wonderfully ripe experience 
4 as a Christian minister for fifty years, and his years of inti- 
V7} mate association with church work in cities large and small, 
Z ee NO Man in America is so well fitted to answer the most 
important questions that confront the minister and the 
) church of today. And in an intimate personal way, auto- 
biographical in a sense, Doctor Abbott—in six successive 
issues of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL—tells what his 
ministry has taught him about these problems. It is unnecessary, 
perhaps, to point out that Doctor Abbott’s articles come at almost the 
psychological moment, when as a Nation weare unquestionably facing a 
rapidly arriving period of undoubted moral and religiousawakening. In 
this article Doctor Abbott suggests an answer to the third question in the 
series, ‘Why Should We Go to Church? ’’ by telling his readers ‘“Why 
IGo toChurch.’?’ —TuE EpiTors OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Why Should We Go to Church? 


N THIS articleI propose to tell my readers, not why they ought to go 
I to church, but why in fact I do go to church, and why I find it both 
profitable and pleasant so to do. 

My home is in a twin village of between four and five thousand 

. inhabitants. The population includes a small number of summer city 
residents, a much larger number of what might be called rural villagers 
who have this as their permanent home, and a number of employees in 
two factories of considerable size doing a high class of work, and requir- 
ing, therefore, a high class of workmen. ‘There are two public schools, 
eight churches andno saloons. The churches represent various forms of 
creed and ritual, from those of the Roman Catholic Church to those of 
the Quaker meeting house. 

So far as I know there has never been a census of church attendance, 
but members of my household attend respectively three of these 
churches, and I have some means of estimating the attendance upon 
the others. I judge that there are on an average twelve hundred people 
going to these houses of worship on Sunday, and there must be at least 
three or four hundred children in attendance on the various Sunday- 
schools, Thus out of this village population of between four and five 
thousand not fewer than fifteen orsixteen hundred are in habitual 
attendance upon some form of church service. 

If ‘‘the man from Mars”’ should come to this twin village on Saturday 
he would find us all busy in various vocations, the immediate object of 
which he would see to be the making of money. The shops would all be 
open, the railroad trains all running, the factories all awhir with industry. 
The next morning he would find the shops all closed, a lessened number 
of trains upon the railroad, very few travelers going to take the train, 
the factories silent. The money-making industries would have come to 
a pause, and at half-past ten he would see a thousand or twelve hundred 
men and women going to their various churches. He wouldask: “‘ What 
does this mean? Why are these busy people laying aside their business 
and going to these steepled edifices? Are they paid for it?” ‘‘No,” his 
guide would reply, “‘they pay for the privilege. It costs them on an 
average at least ten dollars a year each. They are not making money 
today—they are spending it.” 

And this phenomenon, as it would seem to the man from Mars, is 
practically universal. 


People Always Met in Worship 


UBLIC worship takes on different forms in different communities, 

but no communities, save those sunk in the deepest barbarism, are 
without it. In the First Century the pagans went on stated occasions 
to worship their gods in their pagan temples. Christianity came, the 
pagan worship was abolished, the pagan temples were destroyed or 
reconstructed, Christian churches took their places, but worship still 
continued in a new form and with a new spirit. 

The Protestant Reformation came. Wherever the Protestant 
Reformation was victorious the Roman Catholic service was discon- 
tinued and a Protestant form of worship took its place. People still 
continued to worship God, though under a different leadership and with 
a different ritual. 

The Puritan Reformation followed the Protestant Reformation. 
Wherever Puritanism succeeded, the Lutheran and the Episcopal rituals 
were abandoned and the Puritan service took their places. 

Theworship still continued in a new form and under a new leadership. 
Even when agnosticism came, and the Bible was laid aside and faith 
in God and in immortality was dimmed, still so strong was the habit, so 
great the desire for something akin to this Sabbath worship, that halls 
of Ethical Culture were constructed and an Ethical Culture service was 
substituted for worship. 

What is the meaning of this phenomenon, this meeting at stated times 


for public worship, a habit as old as time and as universal as humanity ? - 


It is by some attributed to superstition. Superstition is defined by 
the Century Dictionary as “an ignorant or irrational fear of that which 
is unknown or mysterious; especially such fear of some invisible exist- 
ence or existences.’” To attribute the worship in Christian communities 
to such fear is itself irrational. The village in which I live is not per- 
vaded by any such spirit of fear. My neighbors are not driven to church 
by any dread of God. There is nothing in the services of the churches 
to awaken or stimulate such fear. If there are any exceptions to this 
general statement they are very rare. 

Why then do we goP I cannot tell you why my neighbors go to 
church, but I can tell youwhyI go. Perhaps the result here recorded 
of my reflections upon this question may repeat, and so interpret, the 
experience of others. 

I do not go because I am driven by fear, nor because I am compelled 
by my conscience. Iam not driven to church; I am drawn to church. 
I do not go because I ought to go, but because I wish togo. I am not 
accustomed to think of it asa duty which I owe to God, but as a privilege 
which I enjoy. 


A Service to an Empty Church 


OME years ago I spent a few weeks with my wife at Grasmere, in 
the Lake District of England. A service was held every afternoon 
in theEpiscopalChurch. My wife went around one afternoon to attend 
this service. Delayed a little by waiting for a friend who failed to come 
she got to the church after the hour for service, lifted the great iron 
latch very carefully so as not to disturb the assembled worshipers, 
and entered, to find the priest saying: “When we assemble and meet 
together to render thanks”—and there was not a man, woman nor child 
in the church. His congregation did not assemble and meet together 
to give thanks, and he was giving thanks on their behalf. It was aduty 
which they owed to God and he was paying their duty for them. 
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I suppose there are many who go to church inspired by this 
motive. It seems tod me a perfectly correct and even praiseworthy 
motive, but it is not the motive which draws me to church. I go 
because I enjoy going. 


How Far Ought We to Go to Church? 


Ho" far public worship is a duty I will not here discuss. How far 
we Ought to go to church is possibly a question. I notice that 
Jesus Christ in His instructions lays great stress on private devotion, 
but never once urges His disciples to go either to the temple or to the 
synagogue. If ministers would urge private devotion more and public 
attendance on church less they would be following the example of their 
Master, and perhaps would really do more to promote public worship. 
I am inclined to think that the reason why attendance on the Roman 
Catholic churches is so much better than attendance on the Protestant 
churches is due at least in part to the fact that private devotion is more 
cultivated in Roman Catholic individuals than in Protestant individuals. 
However this may be, in reflecting on the reasons why I go to church I 
do not find that either fear or conscience furnishes the motive. 

I go to church partly to meet my fellow-townsmen. There is a kind 
of informal social meeting in the churchyard after the service is over. 
There I shake hands with the shopkeeper, the seamstress, the owner of 
the factory, the workman at one of its benches, the school-teacher, the 
wealthy resident from the city. We meet on a common ground; dis- 
tinctions of money and distinctions of scholarship are forgotten; and 
the themes of our social weekly intercourse are by common consent 
dropped. We neither discuss the state of the markets nor the condition 
of politics. We discuss nothing; we ask after each other’s welfare; 
inquire after each other’s children and friends; speak of the service in 
which we have just participated or of the sermon to which we have just 
listened. We are not lawyers nor doctors nor merchants nor mechanics 
nor capitalists; we are simply friends, with no plans to discuss and no 
problems to settle. 

But far better than this after-meeting in the yard is the preceding 
meeting within the church. 


The Way I Prepare for Sunday 


tae night, following my childhood training in a Puritan 
home, I have put away my weekday work and as far as possible all 
things that will recall it. The unfinished article is put into its drawer, 
the daily papers are gathered up and put out of sight, the book that I 
have been studying for a projected review or other article is returned to 
its place on the bookshelf. When I was editing a religious newspaper 
I put away the religious newspapers that came to my house. When I 
was editing a Bible dictionary I put away the books on the Bible which 
I was using in preparing the Bible dictionary. I take the Sunday news- 
papers; but when I come down to my library I glance at the first page to 
see if any great event has occurred which I wish to know at once, and 
then I put the papers aside—to be taken up on Monday morning, or 
not at all. 

My Sunday is a “day of rest and gladness.”’ I am glad to shut the 
door on all the busy activities of the past week, and all the projected 
activities of the coming week, and have one day of calm and quiet, free 
from the turmoil and the dust incident to daily duties. 

I go to church, and we sing “Oh, Day of Rest and Gladness,”’ and it 
is an inspiration to me to find that my neighbors feel on this day as I 
feel, rejoice in this rest as I rejoice init, are glad in the Divine companion- 
ship which it brings as I am glad in it. Or we join in the General 
Confession, ‘‘ We have erred, and strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep. 
We have followed too much the devices and desires of our own hearts. 
We have offended against Thy holy laws. We have left undone those 
things which we ought tohavedone; And we have done those things which 
we ought not tohavedone; And there isnohealthinus. . . . And 
grant, O most merciful Father, for His sake; That we may hereafter live 
a Godly, righteous and sober life, To the glory of Thy holy Name.” 1 
am not alone, then, in looking back with regret upon the mistakes, the 
faults, the sins of the past. 

Tam not alone in my sometimes discouraged aspiration for a better 
future, a tomorrow in which I may live a more sober, righteous and 
Godly life. These my friends and neighbors share with me in this 
experience of penitence for the past and aspiration for the future. Iam 
comforted by this fellowship in repentance; I am inspired by this fellow- 
ship in aspiration. Or we join in singing “‘ Oh, Jesus, I Have Promised to 
Serve Thee to the End.” Our resolve is a common resolve. My resolu- 
tion is strengthened by their resolution. The past is past. Let it go. 
We will all forget those things which are behind and all press forward 
toward the prize of the upward calling of God in Christ Jesus. Perhaps 
my friend who never goes to church is so keen in his repentance for the 
past, so clearsighted in his aspiration for the future, and so strong in 
his resolve to live a worthier life in the days to come, that he needs 
no companionship. I am not so strong, and the companionship of my 
fellowmen in the pilgrimage of life is invaluable to me. 


My Memories in Church 


UT it is not only my neighbors whom I meet in the church. Associa- 

tion brings to mind friends in other churches as well, and perhaps in 

far distant lands, who are joining with me in this service. Memories of 
the past also bring to me the friends of the past, and in the church 


those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost a while. 


I remember the Puritan Sabbath of my childhood, and the memory 
is almost wholly a pleasant one. Perhaps this is because the Puritan 
Sabbath of my childhood was pleasanter than that which is preserved in 
the recollections of some men of my generation; perhaps it is because 
I have formed the habit of remembering the pleasant and forgetting the 
unpleasant things of the past. I remember the grandfather’s home in 
which I was brought up, the Sunday afternoon walk in the pasture, the 
Sunday evening singing after supper. I remember the great congrega- 
tion in Plymouth Church, and the preaching which called me from the 
legal profession to the ministerial, and gave me the inspiration which 
started me on my life work. The friends who have kneeled at my 
side in the church services of the past kneel at my side again, and 
we unite our prayers, though they are invisible and inaudible. I 
recall special services: the German preacher in a Roman Catholic 
church in Munich, who stirred me strangely by his eloquence, 
although I could get from his preaching little more than the 
reiteration of the declaration that God is love; the Protestant 
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APTAIN NATHAN HAZARD had a daughter. I 

saw her once at Porto San Carlos in the middle of a 

West Indian winter, and I must say that she was a 
pretty girl—as pretty as any who ever had the salt spray on 
her face. I certainly would not have blamed any one who 
fell in love with her. 

They used to say at the Planters’ Club that the old New 
Englander had married the daughter of José Petronius 
Manuelez, the head of the Spanish merchandising firm which 
did business in San Juan and Havana, also in half a dozen 
other ports of call in those waters. The story ran that she 
had set sail with him one black night in the schooner Agnes 
May, of Bangor; that she was married by a sky pilot who 
brought bad luck to the voyage, there being nothing but 
storms and doldrums all the way around the Horn and up 
the Chilean and Peruvian coasts; and that after twelve 
months the Spanish wife died in the midst of clear weather 
and a spanking breeze off Cape San Eugenio. 

However that may be she left a strange and wonderful 
legacy in this girl who was called, after the place she was 
born, ‘‘Eugenie.”” Captain Nathan grew out of his youth 
and old without ever taking so much as a look of interest at 
any other creature in petticoats. He had never had an eye 
for a pretty face but once: he had loved the mother with all 
his heart and soul, and there was an end of it. The daughter 
was left, and she and the Agnes May were his life. 

The girl took her looks from her Spanish blood and her 
character from-ancestors who had wrestled with thin soil 
and slapping seas and codfish trawls, and had shipped under 

Jainbridge and Farragut and gone on their knees to God at 
bedtime. Think it foolish, if you will, when I say that she 
had eyes like deep pools of water, a mouth dedicated to 
tenderness, a skin the color of well-seasoned ivory, hair 
blacker than an overcast night, and the mold of arms that 
would make a man wonder at how fine could be the touch of 
Nature’s fingers. Then, in spite of all and contradicting all, 
her mind was carved out of a sense of duty and framed 
in a setting of the stern virtues; the British Consul spoke 
well when he pointed out that she was a Saint Agatha in 
Cleopatra’s skin. 


HE Agnes May, for her part, was no beauty at all. She 

had seen her best years, and though Hazard, in memory 
of her past speed and glory, kept her painted like an ancient 
countess and spick and span as a training ship, it seemed 
to many a seafaring man in and around the Caribbean and 
the Gulf that she must be near the end of her life, and a bad 
insurance risk. None the less, on every third voyage Captain 
Nathan would bring Eugenie with him, and there would be 
the ends of embroidery threads on the sand-scrubbed after- 
deck and two places set on the mahogany in the Captain’s 
room, with its white panels and gilt arabesques running along 
the edge of the ceiling and a picture of the mother hung on 
the wall. 

Perhaps the idea of her marrying never occurred to Captain 
Nathan; certainly according to all that I can hear I believe 
it never had occurred to her. A baker’s dozen of young 
Spaniards and rich sugar-growers had tried their hands with- 
out so much as having Eugenie recognize that they were 
anything more than well disposed and polite. This was true 
in our end of the world and no doubt was true in the cold 
North too; for that very reason the stop at Porto San Carlos, 
to which I have referred, raised a hurricane of unexpected 
affairs that ended wildly enough to suit all hands. 

San Carlos is one of the old fortified seats of Spanish mis- 
rule and romance. There is a morro built on the tongue of 
the harbor about the size of a Newark chair factory, with 
pink and yellow walls on which the green sea slime climbs up 
from the licking waves below, and the green wind grass climbs 
down the cracks and crevices from the earth mounds above. 
Behind it a town with crumbling ramparts clings for dear 
life to the slopes and overlooks a wide expanse of marshes 
where the pelicans scream; and beyond, clumps of palms 
and cedars and thatched huts at the foot of the smoky hills. 

Captain Nathan always stood in the bow of the Agnes 
May when she made a passage between the Tarantulas—as 
the rocks at the mouth were called—a lean man, with shoul- 
ders sloping from his ancient frame, a hawk nose, a sparkling, 
Atlantic-blue eye loving the world, a skin as fine as your 
grandmother’s, and a sinewy strength which many a spigoty 
sailorman had learned to fear as he feared the ‘‘evil eye.” 
Captain Nathan always made a berth opposite the Machina 
del Norte and picked up his cargo over the side from the 
bumboats and lighters, but this time he gave a snort as he 
came in, because at the place he had chosen for good anchor 
bottom a steam yacht, white and shiny brass, was lying there 
looking into the mirror of the water like a vain lady dressed 
in linen and gold. 

“‘Confound her picture!”’ said the Captain to Eugenie, 
who had slipped one of her plump arms through the angle of 
his elbow. ‘‘She’s some millionaire’s gimcrack and she has 
water-hogged our mooring!” 





“Make the best of it,” he said later to the man at the 
wheel. ‘Bring her up! Bring her up! Drop alongside of 
her with enough room to swing clear with tide and wind. 
Easy there! Easy there!” 

O IT was that when evening had come on, the Agnes 

May, built in Bath in the ’60s, with an old-fashioned 
iron light at her foremast head, lay cheek by jowl with the 
snobbish Eustasia, aglow with incandescent bulbs. Eugenie, 
looking up into the field of stars in the tropic sky and feel- 
ing the touch of the night wind on her cheek, and seeing the 
far-away glow of burning sugarcane, had sung in her good 
clear voice a Spanish song. 

From under the awning on the deck of the yacht a lonely 
man had got up, and, while Eugenie sang, had leaned over 
the polished rail, listening and peering into the night as if 
his sight would bore through the dark to find the singer’s 
face. Any one at the Governor’s palace or the ship chan- 
dler’s could have named for you this grave young man with 
high forehead, sloping shoulders, graceful, lean limbs and slim 
but strong fingers. He was Arnold Kaemmerling, the grand- 
son of Simmes, of the Exchange, and of Kaemmerling, of the 
Kaemmerling Fertilizer. He came from high-hand stock, 
bred by men who would have their money profit and their way 
with a foot on other people’s necks, a hand at their throats, 
or some special favor from the authorities to shut eye and 
ear to the small fry of men. 

In spite of this no one would have'suspected this rich 
young idler of his ancestry. He had come alone on the 
Eustasia; and alone at sunset I had seen, many an evening, 
his spare figure, with hands thrust in his pockets, walking the 
ramparts above the town. He was always cool and clean, no 
matter what the hot breath of the tropic night might be, and, 
like all who are so and are 
not to be understood nor 
slapped on the back nor 
cataloged in the mind in 
two days, he was hated 
in Porto San Carlos. But 
I said to McGiven, the old 
skipper of the Eustasia, 
meeting him in Rodriguez: 
‘‘What sort of anowner?”’ 
And he, although soured 
by the loss of his ship and 
his berth in the South 
African and Orient Line, 
promptly replied, ‘‘Salt o’ 
the earth’’—in a way no 
seafaring man can mis- 
understand. 

Be that as it was there 
were the two of them— 
Kaemmerling and Eugenie 
Hazard—in the same har- 
bor. And whispers came 
out of the sou’east, and 
the black waters under the 
moon ran by the bows 
of ships, leaving a long 
trail of blue and green 
fires, and natives in the 
thatched huts whined their 
cemetery songs. 


t WAS the next day that 
the young man came 
up, with a couple of smart 
sailors, in the yacht’s 
tender. Captain Hazard 
had gone ashore; Mr. 
Whalen, his mate, poked 
his head into the saloon. 
‘““A gentleman, owner of 
the Eustasia, Ma’am, pre- 
sents his respect to your 
father.” 

“Where is he?” said 
Eugenie, gathering her 
embroidery up in her 
apron. 

“He came over the side, 
Ma’am,”’ ‘said the mate, 
‘‘with a basket of fruit.” 

‘‘T’ll come above,” she 
answered him, and went up. ‘My father, Captain Hazard, 
will be very sorry not to have been here,”’ said she. 

“I beg your pardon,’’ Kaemmerling said. ‘‘I did not hear 
your words.”’ 

The two of them looked at each other—though they had 
never seen each other before—like two who have been parted 
these many years. Then Eugenie blushed as only those with 
a New England soul and a Spanish skin can blush. But even 
this did not change the grave, sad look in Kaemmerling’s 
eyes. 

“T heard you singing last night,” said he. ‘‘It must have 
been you.” 

“Yes, I sang,”’ she answered, looking at him again. ‘Iam 
sorry my father is not here.” 

He waited several minutes, then said: ‘‘I must go, if you 
please’; and, with that easy strength of his, he went down 
the ropes and stepped into the tender. 

The next day there came aboard ship a bunch of yellow 
roses addressed to the Captain. Roses only grow at Baha 
Monte, at the hacienda of Manuel Moralez, and that is 
twenty kilometers away. 

“Fiddlesticks!’’ said Hazard when he saw them. ‘“‘ Does 
he think I’m a High School principal?” 

“They are nice,’’ Eugenie answered, fondling them into a 
silver pitcher and touching the buds with her fingertips. 
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““They are warmer, more living than roses in Maine. I like 
these islands more and more. I like the waters here when 
they turn light green under the sunlight. This is a land 
of dreams.” 

“Bless my compass! How much you looked like your 
mother just then!’’ whispered Hazard, clenching his thin 
and corded hands as if to shut off more he would say and 
eject from his weather-hatched face a passing expression of 
terror. ‘Well, when you get through setting the table, Joe, 
pack my chest,”’ he called out to the cabin boy. ‘‘I’m going 
to Dominique Central to see the sugar man tomorrow, and it 
will be four days blown overboard if I have my bearings.” 


HEN the Captain had to leave Eugenie behind in San 

Carlos a problem arose. She could not stay on the 
Agnes May alone, and he was relieved mightily when he hit 
upon the plan of leaving her with the widow of Peter Paine, 
whose house is set among that clump of flamboyants and 
cocoanut palms out on the Grenadine Road. Under the 
trees there, as you will remember, the screaming Trinidad 
parrots are always swinging on perches made by Molly 
Paine’s own red hands. 

Hazard set off into the hills on one of those stunted 
Arabians. He took a last look at the harbor, at the white 
and shining girl of a Eustasia and the old lady of an Agnes 
May, afloat at their moorings, and at the red blossoms 
blooming around Peter Paine’s patio; little he knew that no 
sooner nor later than the next morning Kaemmerling would 
be measuring the distance between the American dockand the 
strip of milkwhite coral beach beyond the last houses on the 
Grenadine, swinging out over the coquina road with his loose, 
easy stride, and searching along the sands as if he had been 
told a chest of gold had washed ashore there in the night. 

Kaemmerling found her 
sitting on an old palmetto 
log, reading a book. 

““Good-morning,”’ said 
Eugenie. 

““Good-morning,” said 
he. ‘‘You believe it 
strange that we should 
meet again?” 

‘*Yes,’’ the girl an- 
swered. 

“Not I,” he said with a 
flicker of a smile on his 
grave face. ‘‘I planned it.” 

She may have looked a 
bit frightened and he may 
have seen it, for immedi- 
ately he pointed toward 
a barkentine below the 
horizon. 





ae OW oldare you, Miss 

Eugenie Hazard?” 
he asked suddenly, as she 
was looking out over 
the sparkling waters. 

She smiled up at him 
and said: ‘‘ Nineteen.” 

“Good for you!’ he 
said, chuckling with 
pleasure. 

Eugenie thought a mo- 
ment and asked as sud- 
denly: ‘‘How old are 
you?” 

“Thirty. And by-the- 
way, are you still going 
to school?” 

““No,’’ she answered, 
leaning her head back so 
that there appeared the 
wonders of the line which 
extended from the pit of 
her neck toherchin. ‘‘No; 
I have finished two years 
of college.’’ 

“Isn’t it discouraging?” 
he said with a quirk of 
his lips. “I sent your 
father some roses.” 


“Found Her Sitting on an Old Palmetto Log” For several minutes 


after she had laughed at 
his quip he said nothing, but, having sat down on the sand 
at a respectful distance, watched her comfortably without 
any attempt to conceal his gaze. He waited until he had an 
opportunity to see both her hands, making sure that his first 
impression that she wore no rings whatever was correct; then 
he jumped up. 

*“Good-by,” he said. 

‘‘Good-by,” said Eugenie. 

He walked off down the sands and then turned around, 

*‘By-the-way,” he shouted to her, ‘‘do you like outdoors 
and gingersnaps, and little houses and small children, and 
to lie on your back and look up at the sky?”’ 

The Captain’s daughter nodded vigorously and waved to 
him, and then blushed, awaking suddenly to her unthinking 
relaxation from all her New Englandness. 

“*So do I!”’ he called back, and ran off along the beach at 
a dog trot. 


A FOUR that afternoon he rapped on Molly Paine’s 
door. ‘‘I am Arnold Kaemmerling,” he told the widow. 
“‘T have come to call on Miss Hazard. Shall I come often?”’ 
Molly touched her fat face with the tips of her fat fingers 
and studied the young man before her. He kept his eyes 
upon hers until she had to laugh. 
“You are a case!’’ said the widow. 
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“Thank you kindly, Ma’am,” Kaemmerling answered. 

‘Rich and idle young man ” Molly began. 

‘“My only fault,” said he. ‘‘Treat me rather as if I had 
come to borrow money.” 

‘‘Enough!”’ said Molly. ‘‘ You must be part Irish, and so 
am I. She’s out there in the garden.” 

Kaemmerling went to her. She was reaching for a sugar 
apple that hung ona tree; the movement caused her sleeves 
to fall back above her elbows, and, as if with astonishment at 
finding a new tropical fruit, her lips were apart. He stood in 
an easy posture, looking at her and smiling and standing on 
tiptoe, as if standing on tiptoe was the result of an infection. 

‘*T came back,” he announced finally. 

If he had expected her to be surprised he was mistaken. 

‘What now?” said she without even looking around, and 
hoping to disconcert him. 

‘*Let’s go for a walk,’”’ he answered so promptly that she 
said ‘‘Yes”’ before she remembered that she had intended 
to be distant and dignified. 





HEY went, and it was not the last time. Within twenty- 

four hours Eugenie knew that the owner of the Eustasia 
was an only son; that both of his parents were dead; that 
while they lived they had never quite been able to understand 
that he belonged to them, so different were his tastes and 
temperament from theirs; that he had taken no interest in 
his father’s ‘‘consolidations” and found no pleasure in his 
mother’s campaigns among smart society folks; and that 
on the whole he had always been out of place, an oddity 
among his kind, a lonesome man, repelled by his surroundings 
and yet unable to divorce himself from them. 

“‘T have been a terrible failure, Miss Hazard,’”’ he said. 
“But I can play a cracking good game of tennis and I never 
sing under any circumstances. Then—though it is of no 
consequence—I am supposed to be a good architect. I went 
to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and all my father’s old board of 
directors thought it was a watering-place.”’ 

Eugenie laughed. ‘Well, what can I do about it?” she 
said with apparent lightness. ‘‘ What does your friend, Miss 
Snell, say?” 

‘‘The lady to whom my friends consider it my duty to 
propose marriage? Oh, she Well, I don’t have to 
apologize to her for my shortcomings. Oh, no! Her family 
have ‘passed’ me. They will talk to her. It is what is called 
‘making her believe it.’ She will take. It’s the rules of 
society. Should I go back and ask for her?”’ 

‘“No!” said Eugenie vehemently, and then added hastily: 
“Why, yes! HowdoI know? Why do you ask? Do what 
you like. Who can decide it but you?”’ 

Kaemmerling looked at her for several minutes steadily, 
then put out one forefinger, and, touching the back of her 
hand, drew it quickly away. 

“‘T’ll bet you are a good cook!” he exclaimed. 
know—hist! Hush!—doughnuts?”’ 

‘*What do you know of doughnuts?”’ 
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“Nothing,” said he, ‘‘but I’ve read of ’em. 
‘em. Happy people live on ’em.” 

Within the same twenty-four hours of acquaintance 
Kaemmerling, on his part, had found out that Eugenie could 
sing; that she had read many more books than Evelyn Snell; 
that her neck was far more beautiful; that she represented 
exactly the life for which he had so longed without knowing 
what it was he longed for; that she appeared in a series of 
imagined pictures in some of which there was a country place 
upon a hill, where from the terraces one could watch the 
cloud shadows on the hills and the horses with their heads 
hung over the paddock fence, and in others a scene in 
which a young man returns to his smart friends at a ball at 
Mandaquin’s and brings with him a woman in an evening 
gown of fabulous elegance to exhibit her proudly like a thing 
in full blossom—that once and only once. And the woman 
he saw in those pictures was Eugenie. 


I believe in 


After Hazard had been gone three days and another soft 
tropical evening had settled down over the port, and the 
lights of vessels were winking quietly in the harbor, the 
Captain’s daughter remembered that she had promised to 
give an order to the mate of the Agnes May. She proposed 
to Kaemmerling that they walk to the Machina del Norte, 
where she believed the mate would be. 

“Tt is all right for us to go, isn’t it, Mrs. Paine?’’ she 
asked the widow. 

“No,” said Molly, the old girl. ‘‘ But in my good nature 
how can I stop the two of you?”’ 


AEMMERLING had grown grave and silent that even- 
ing; he hardly spoke on the walk along the city wall or 
even when they had passed through the Cabrera Gate and 
descended the long flight of footworn stone steps leading 
down to the lapping waters. Once he said very suddenly: 
‘‘T have been counting the hours we have spent together. It 
is ridiculous. I must have bored you. Out of fifty-six I have 
occupied twenty-two. It is much more than seeing a girl half 
an hour each day for three months. You know that?” 

She nodded, and then said cheerfully: ‘‘ Besides—there 
were the sunlight and the wind by day and our purple shad- 
ows, and at night there have been the moon and the sea and 
the rustling of the palm trees.”’ 

He understood at once; and, when they could not find any 
one on the end of the old Machina pier, he drew her into the 
shadow of the warehouse. 

“Eugenie,” said he. 

““Yes,’’ she whispered. ‘‘What do you want me to do? 
You know already that |——”’ 

“Lord, I feel cold!’’ he exclaimed unthinkingly; and then 
he threw back his head so that a bit of moonlight peeping 
over the edge of the roof above rested on the tip of his 
chin. “I want you to belong to me alone,” he said. ‘‘I 
am not hasty in this. I have every right to ask you—I’m 
shivering all over. My teeth chatter. I am ridiculous.” 
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“*He Belonged to You, Daughter, and I, God Forgive Me, Have Brought Him Back to You!’” 
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““No, you're not !”’ asserted Eugenie. ‘‘ You belong to me, 
too, and you aren’t ridiculous at all. I won't have it so! 
Thank Heaven you didn’t explain why it was all right for a 
son of a New York multimillionaire toask a poor sea-captain’s 
daughter to be his wife. I knew you wouldn't! And now 
why don’t you do something ?”’ 

He took her in his arms and kissed her on the forehead 
tenderly, and then—as if reassured—upon the lips. 

““More!”’ said she. ‘‘It is astonishingly pleasant.” 


UST how many minutes they stood there no one cansay, but 

certainly for several moments. Captain Nathan Hazard, 
who had come back and been to Molly Paine’s and followed 
the lovers to the Machina del Norte, stood a few yards away 
on the pier and shook with horror, rage and the strain of 
trying to accustom his senses and his mind to the fact and 
the truth. The man who had, barehanded, broken the head 
of many a stubborn, ablebodied seaman did well not to 
throw his great lean frame upon the young owner of the 
Eustasia and rend his flesh with the exertion of aged, but 
knotted sinews. He was a madman, but a moment of hesi- 
tation gave him the shrewdness of a madman. 

“‘T am here,’’ he announced coldly. 

““My father!” cried Eugenie in a voice which Captain 
Hazard wholly misunderstood. 

“You fear me,’’ he said between his teeth. ‘‘Something 
new—this fear, eh? We'll attend to it, Eugenie. You know 
your father. He’llattend toit. Blowthe whistle for 
our tender, Eugenie, and go aboard the ship!”’ 

“No, sir,’’ said she. 

““Take orders!” shouted old Nathan. 

Eugenie turned to Kaemmerling, showing a full 
instinctive recognition of a new master. 

““Must I go?’”’ she appealed to him. 

“No,” Arnold said quietly. ‘‘Stay. I have this to 
say to you, Captain Hazard é 

‘‘You have nothing to say!’’ the old man roared. 
“You have taught my girl to overthrow me! But 
we'll settle this—do you hear? We’ll settle it! You 
and I willtalk alone! Do you hear?”’ 

Something in the stiffness with which her father 
held his body frightened Eugenie. He had become 
stiff, terrible and motionless. The passion of the 
Spanish blood of her mother seemed to give way in 
her veins to a new flow of her sterner ancestry. When 
she dared she broke the silence with a calm, decided 
voice: ‘‘It is my duty to do what you wish, Father,” 
said she. ‘‘You have misunderstood. Arnold will 
explain to you. I will go to the ship.” 





HE old man expelled a breath which burst from 

him asif it had beencontained by painful muscular 
effort. From his pocket he drew his boat’s whistle. 
Its shrill call echoed over the harbor of Porto San 
Carlos, and a moment later came back the clatter 
of oars on thwarts. He nodded and then turned to 
Kaemmerling. 

“‘T speak for the Hazard family,’ he said proudly, 
taking a stand almost in front of his daughter as if to 
protect her. ‘“‘Am I right in saying this, Eugenie?” 

“Yes,” said the girl. ‘‘You are right, because, 
when you hear what Arnold has to say, you will 
understand and you will decide as I would decide.”’ 

Kaemmerling stepped forward because the tender 
from the Agnes May had nosed up to the piling of 
the Machina dock, but the old Captain was too alert, 
and it was he, and not the younger man, who assisted 
Eugenie to descend into the waiting rowboat; and it 
was he, and not the lover, who watched the course of 
the little craft toward the ship’s lights. 

Eugenie, as she left them, could see the figures of 
the two men inthe moonlight. She gave a little laugh 
of confidence and happiness; she felt sure that all 
would be well. She hummed over old tunes as the 
hours passed. 

At last in the old church on the Martello Hilla bell 
rang. Coming to Eugenie’s ears the responding 
ship’s bells on the vessels in the harbor announced 
that it was eleven. A moment later Captain Hazard 
came over the side, and, sniffing through his nostrils 
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‘hy I am Going to Fail 






One of the Many Evil Results of Not Paying Your Debts 


By the Grocer on the Corner 






=a). THE start I want every one who reads 
| this to understand that I am not bitter. 
> @ || I have done my best. And Minnie under- 
\\| stands. To her—the best wife a man ever 
had—I don’t seem a failure, though I am. 
But I guess that isa wife’s way. You see 
Minnie was the cashier in Meyer and 
Pringle’sgroceryin Salem City,where, from 
the age of ten until we moved to Bright- 

sas wood, six years after our marriage, I used 
to work. Meyerand Pringle were the sort of old-fashioned 
firm you might expect to find in an old-fashioned town like 
Salem City, and until Minnie and I went to the real city on 
our wedding trip I didn’t realize that there was any other 
way of running a grocery than the way they ran theirs. 

My visit to the big wholesale house of Wilson and Com- 
pany, whose salesman had called on Meyer and Pringle in 
Salem City once a month foras far back as I could remember, 
first woke me upand put into my head—and Minnie’s too— 
the idea that we ought to gointo business on our own account. 
When I wrote Mr. Wilson himself about it a couple of weeks 
later he sent me the finest letter I ever received in my life. 
Minnie has it yet. Six years later, on the further advice of 
Mr. Wilson himself, I pulled up stakes in Salem City, and, 
with eight hundred dollars in my pocket, and my wife and 
baby under my arm, soto speak, went downto the city again, 
this time to stay. 


F COURSE the first thing was to get a good location—in 

the suburbs—and this, with the aid of one of Mr. Wilson's 
bright young men, I set out to find. We took an interurban 
car and went out into the suburbs, while Minnie and the 
baby stayed at the boarding-house and tried to conquer any 
homesick feelings for Salem City. We got off in the heart 
of Brightwood, which looked like some fine, prosperous 
village, instead of the annexed district of one of the largest 
cities in this country. 

““Ten years ago most of Brightwood was truck farms,” 
said Mr. Wilson's young man. “There are forty-five thou- 
sand people in this ward today, and in ten years there may 
be nincty thousand. You will do well to put your business 
in here.”’ 

So I decided then and there, for he knew. 

There was another grocer already on the trim main street 
of Brightwood, and I had unpleasant feelings about him at 
the very first while I was engaging my store and arranging 
about its fixturesand its stock. Aftera while those scruples 
went away. Within the first six years of my location in 
Brightwood five other stores moved into the two blocks 
then allotted to tradesmen, and none of their proprietors 
ever showed any signs of compunction toward me. 

Wilson and Company were a great help to me. They 
gave me credit and Mr. Wilson himself did much more. He 
took me into the bank where he was a director, and it gave 
me a loan of five hundred dollars on my fixtures. My 
fixtures cost more than I had anticipated, but they were 
the finest I had ever seen back home; the ‘Salem City 
Register ’’ would have written a column about them, but in 
Brightwood they were merely an accessory to the game. 

Above my spruce new store were and are our living quar- 
ters—the first real home I had known. How proud Minnie 
has been of it. Not that she ever had very much time to 
idle there. For until our second child came she stood her 
“trick” in the store, and, astranger in a strange land, I was 
assured of honesty at the till. Not that I was unduly sus- 
picious. I had better cause to grow suspicious in other ways 
as I entered more and more into the commercial circles of 
Brightwood. It was not a cheap suburb. Practically all of 
its residents— most of them were city business men who went 
into town six mornings in the week—kept servants; some 
of them had two or three or four servants each. There were 
few working people living in our suburb, and to their eternal 
credit let me record here and now that one and all of them 
who came to my store paid their bills. I never lost a dollar 
in the accounts of any family who lived on twenty dollars a 
week or under. But there were few of these in Brightwood. 
Neither the rentals nor the atmosphere of Brightwood were 
congenial to folks with an income of a thousand or twelve 
hundred dollars a year. 


OW shall I tell youthe truth about Brightwood? Within 

my experience Brightwood has never paid its debts. 
Brightwood does not today pay its debts. Of course you 
will understand by this time that Brightwood is an assumed 
name. The real community, however, will have but little 
difficulty in recognizing itself before I am through. 

I had expected many people to walk into my bright new 
store when it was ready for business, but I had also expected 
that nine out of ten of them would be men to sell me some- 
thing, not to patronize my own wares. In that gloomy 
prophecy I was disappointed. Of course there was a small 
regiment of salesmen, drummers from rival wholesalers to 
the Wilson house, who, as you can imagine, had short shrift 
in my place; men with patented knickknacks and devices of 
every possible sort; and advertising and insurance solicitors. 
But there was an astonishing number of customers, perma- 
nent customers with charge accounts, who seemed to be 
seeking out the new store. I did agood business from the first 
day I opened my door. So unexpected a rush of trafficcame 
to me that I bought Minnie a new dress and told her that if 
things kept up that way I should need another horse and cart 
before the first year was past. I had not even in my fondest 
dreams fancied so overwhelming a success at the outset. 

My awakening came before the first quarter was done. 
I had already had to replenish many times from the whole- 
salers; it seemed as if my shelves would empty almost as 
rapidly as I could fillthem. In three months I found that 
I was pretty well in debt to Wilson and Company, as well 
as to some of the smaller specialty concerns, and they were 
all dunning me steadily. I had a lot of accounts upon my 
books and apparently a lot of customers who were going 
to take their own time in paying those accounts, I wrote to 
a few of those who had the largest accounts in as polite a 
fashionas I knew. Of eight modest requests that I sent out 
I received but one remittance in reply, and that was not for 
the full amount of the bill. —Two persons wrote me letters 
that would make astonishing reading if ever I should let 
them get out of my safe. The Reverend Saxby-Smith trans- 
ferred his account to a brand-new grocery down in the 





middle of the next block. Six of my very worst beats followed 
his example, and I had mingled feelings at seeing my new 
competitor receive their custom. 

Right here I’m going to give the Reverend Saxby-Smith 
a paragraph all to himself. He was the shepherd of the 
wealthy flock that gathered at eleven o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ings at the little cobblestone church in the hollow of the 
ravine not four blocksaway from my store. My wife attends 
that church. Not that its welcome had ever overwhelmed 
her, for we are but tradespeople, and after eleven years we 
knew our modest place in the purlieus of Brightwood; but 
her Christianity is of the sort that thrives as well under 
the gallery as in the front pew, catching all the drippings 
from the pulpit. . . .) 

“*T tell you, my man, that I must have the imported tinned 
goods,” said the Reverend Saxby-Smith the first day I 
opened my doors to the public. ‘‘ My constitution is of the 
delicate sort that cannot submit itself to these cheaper 
American products.” 

But the Reverend Saxby-Smith’s constitution was fairly 
tough when it came to ignoring duns of every sort. It must 
have been a constitution that averaged well, after all. Still 
he favored it by living well; there was not a better liver 
among my customers than this cleric, although he didn’t 
show it. His tall, spare figure didn’t proclaim him a feeder, 
any more than it did a dead beat. I found that he was this 
last two months after he had ceased to trade with me— 
entirely at my expense. The cashier of our local bank at 
Brightwood—decent fellow that he was—ran the risk of 
losing his job by warning me about the reverend gentleman. 

““Look out for old Smithy,” he said to me under his 
breath; ‘‘he’ll do you sooner or later sure as fate.” 

“*He's done me already,” I said. ‘He’s cost me seventy 
dollarsand now he’s trotted away. I’m thankful for that!” 

Of course I was helpless, like all the other tradesmen along 
our main street. We would not dare even peep about the 
clergyman, who was a social monument in our smart suburb. 
And yet he was not very much worse than some of our 
residents who were socially much lower in the scale. And if 
there’s any truth in the saying that misery loves company, 
Freeman, the florist a block down, and Gelding, who ran the 
livery, to say nothing of the Parisian Cleaning House's pro- 
prietor—a little Swiss—ought to have formed a club with 
me, for I learned later that they had been ‘‘done’”’ no less 
than myself. The little Swiss killed himself last month and 
his wife has taken their two children and gone back home. 


Ww within the first year I was drawing on some treas- 
ured reserves—my equity in a little real estate at 
Salem City that had been a legacy tome. And within that 
first year I was wishing that I had a cash business—a cash 
business down ina quarter of the town that put on no airs, 
but paid itsdebts. Ifever I should start again—and | don't 
believe I ever can—give me the tenements and the hard-fisted, 
honest-hearted folks who know the value of every penny ina 
dollar and who treat that value honestly. 

At Brightwood a cash business was an impossibility. 
Within another half year a fourth groceryman had come to 
its little retail center, and competition became too intense 
to riskan experiment like acash grocery. It was because of 
this competition that every blessed one of us has taken risks 
with his credit accounts—the Saxby-Smith incident has been 
repeated over and Over again, not only in my store, but also 
in the stores of each of my competitors. Is it any wonder I 
have become an enthusiastic believer in monopoly—even in 
the little things? With monopoly in the food business alone 
Brightwood would have a crimp put in it that would be a 
blessing in disguise, forit would bring this snobbish settlement 
back to the decent standards of honest living in a week. 

I have had many ambitions for my business. I’ve wanted 
to advertise, for instance. But the advertising rates of the 
city papers staggered me, and I found that I was expected 
to patronize home talent—church programs, three wobbly 
weekly sheets—a variety of this sort of small fry. No one of 
them cost much—not one of them was really worth anything 
to me—and all of them put together made a considerable 
aggregate. And in a way it was a sort of blackmail. But 
that was but one of the lesser aggravations of my business. 
It was not to be compared with the delivery nuisance. I[ 
am of the opinion that the retailers in almost every city 
across the land could cut their prices ten per cent. if they 
could abolish free deliveries. And I speak entirely from 
experience. We have in Bright wood an even dozen of the so- 
called “light-housekeeping” apartments and I carry several 
“light housekeepers’? on my books. One of these has an 
account averaging close to ten dollars a month, and | have 
to make four or five deliveries a day to suit her convenience. 
She lives three blocks from my store and makes almost a 
day’s work for a boy—and the time has gone by when you 
can hire a boy for five dollars a week ina city; boys demand 
and receive eight or nine orten dollarsa week. If I had my 
way and we could have a nice sensible little monopoly there 
would be a charge of ten cents for each delivery—at least on 
orders of less than a dollar each, 


UT all these things—even the coming of the so-called 

“‘chain stores” and the competition of the grocery side- 
shows of the downtown department stores—I could stand, if 
my patrons would only pay their debts, They do not hesitate 
to pay for their luxuries. They scem to pay for their amuse- 
ments without any difficulty, perhaps because they must. 
Theaters do not run credits and it generally takes cash to buy 
meals in expensive restaurants. And every pleasant Sunday 
in Summer we can see our accounts go speeding down past 
our little home to the boulevard and the shore resorts— 
Binns in his runabout, Bangs in his knockabout, and Bunns 
in his getabout—to say nothing of the heavier swells in their 
big cars, and Minnie asks me how far they can get trusted 
for gasoline. For half of them are on my unpaid ledger and 
some of their accounts I have already mentally charged off 
as ‘‘no good.” Itseems to me asif a “bad debt” could have 
an awful lot of fun at the theater, at the swell restaurant an 
in the automobile. ’ 

I have at the present time more than six thousand dollars 
tied up in my debts, good and bad, and I am far too poor a 
man to have six thousand dollars out, not bringing me in one 
cent of income. My legitimate running expenses are heavy. 
It costs me about four hundred dollars a month to run my 
store, seventy-five dollars for rent, another twenty-five for 
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light, thirty-five for the keep of the horse, a big two hundred 
for help, the rest for a hundred incidentals. At an average 
profit of twenty per cent. on my goods that means that I 
must do a business of two thousand dollars a month before 
I break even on my running expenses. That does not leave 
very much for me and Minnie and the children. And after 
that the dead weight of six thousand dollars in bad debts 
hung around my neck—an awful weight for a sinking man, 
and no one knows that better than myself. 


HAVE been writing these random observations late at 

night—in my cubby-hole of an office at the back of the 
store—when customers are few and far between. Tonight, 
as I was ready to lock up my place, Mrs. Hettner, who lives 
in the flat over the butcher shop two stores below, came to 
me and asked me fora little more credit. She looked like a 
poor risk from any point of view, for the dressmaking busi- 
ness is precarious, even ina smart suburb like Brightwood. 
She told me that tonight. 

“*T hate to ask you for a little more trust,’’ she said, hesi- 
tating a bit after she was in my store, ‘‘ but I find that I am 
low in my flour and entirely out of potatoes.’’ 

She stopped. I was perplexed, for Minnie had told me 
that the dressmaker received big prices for her dresses— 
swells like the Mrs. Reverend Saxby-Smith went to her—and 
hers was no place fora grocer’s wife. Then, of a sudden, I 
remembered my own experience with the Saxby-Smiths, my 
experiences with all of the swells of Brightwood—and I under- 
stood. Her eyes were lusterless as if she had all but worn 
them out in stitching dresses. She was white and perhaps 
hungry. ‘‘She can have all the trust she wants—even if I 
go broke doing it,’’ I said to myself; so I fixed up her flour 
and her potatoes, I dragged out of herthat she had no butter, 
sugar nor coffee in her flat. I put all of these and some- 
thing more into the order. And as I fussed about doing up the 
package she told me something of herself—and her troubles. 
It seemed that she was near the edge of things—and all 
because of an eight-hundred-dollar debt of three years’ 
standing. She did not mention the names of the parties 
who were worrying her—and she did not need to. She was 
speaking of the Dorrmans over on Lenox Road. Dorrman 
is the paying teller of the big Center Park National Bank 
downtown and he and his are howling swells. 

““It was four years ago,” Mrs. Hettner told me, ‘‘that the 
lady and her daughter had me make their summer outfit. 
They were going to a swell hotel up on the Massachusetts 
coast, and intended to cut no end of a dash. Igavethema 
swell outfit, for my little shop—something over five hundred 
dollarsall told. They went away the first of June. Nothing 
was said about paying a cent then, and a week later I sent 
her a bill. They paid no attention toit. I sent another bill. 
They paid no attention to that. The downtown stores 
began dunning me forthe materials that I had put into those 
dresses, and I wrote athirdand a fourth and a fifth time up 
to the summer hotel—and had noanswer. One day the head 
of the house walked into my place. He held my last letter 
and bill in his fingers and he wasangry. And so was I. 

““*What does this mean?’ he said. I told him without 
wasting any talk. He seemed taken back, like. ‘I never 
dreamed that they had spent anything like this. I guess 
they forget that 1am a manof small salary,’ he let out before 
he got control of himself. And then he turned to me, made 
me a twenty-dollar payment on account and arranged to pay 
me—so much each month until we were square. 

“‘ But before he was entirely settled something happened 
in his family. The trip up to the Massachusetts coast had 
been full of results and the daughter of the house came back 
with an engagement ring. That meant a wedding in that 
house early the next spring and I was given the order for 
much of the trousseau. It was a great big order and I could 
not have afforded to refuse it. I hired extra girls and we 
worked like slaves for six weeks. It was a great wedding. 
But I have never been paid for the trousseau. They owe 
me eight hundred dollars, and a lawyer downtown tells me 
that they haven't one thing that I can levy upon.”’ 

I knew. The Dorrmans had stung about half the trades- 
people of Brightwood on that wedding. Thank Heaven, 
that was one time that the lightning had failed to strike me. 
The Dorrmans, who were my earliest customers, had walked 
out of my store with the Reverend Saxby-Smith and the rest 
of the dead-beat insurgents—when I had really dunned them, 
and a new and unsuspecting grocer had come into our street. 


GAIN I want you to understand that I am bitter about 
none of these things. [| am merely stating conditions as 
they exist today, not only in Brightwood, but in every big 
town and city in the country, and in a good many small 
towns and villages as well. There is a good deal of talk 
afloat just now about the high cost of living due in a large 
measure to the fact that we have been importing citizens 
more rapidly than we could feed them, but credits and bad 
debts are a really tremendous factor. The retailer is forced 
to saddle his ‘‘ bad debts’’ and ‘‘ won’t pays” on the shoulders 
of his cash and prompt-paying customers. It seems wrong, 
but it is his only chance to escape with his life. And even 
that chance slips away in time, as it has now from me. 
And that is why I am going to fail. 

It is too late for me to command more capital. I cannot 
even turn to my friend, Mr. Wilson. For it is less than 
two months since Wilson and Company ceased to exist as 
a firm. They dissolved at the very edge of bankruptcy; 
and Mr. Wilson has gone back into the country, a broken- 
hearted old man, they say. It seems that there is a new 
order of things in the wholesale business, and this is true 
outside of provisioning. Specialty houses have crowded the 
old general-field wholesalers out of the game. We buy today 
from spice houses, coffee houses, vegetable houses, canned 
goods concerns—in an astonishing number of cases we buy 
direct from the manufacturer, but I shall buy very little 
from any of these. 

For I think that I have made it clear that I am at the 
end of my rope—and | am forty-seven years of age. I have 
exhausted the last of my resources—even the little bit of 
realty that I had at Salem City has gone, under foreclosure. 
It begins to look as if my boy would not go to college after 
all the hopes that he has had of doing so. And as for 
Minnie—well, she seems to understand and still smiles 
when I come upstairs at night. But I guess that is just a 
wife’s way. 
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I—The Woodcutter’s Cottage 


NCE upon a time a woodcutter and his wife lived 
in their cottage on the edge of a large forest. They 
had two dear children who met with a most won- 

derful adventure. Tyltyl, the boy, was ten years old; 
Mytyl, his sister, was six. Tyltyl, a fine, tall little fellow, 
stout and well set up, with curly black hair, was a great 
favorite because of his smiling face and the bright look 
in his eyes; but, best of all, he had the ways of a bold 
and fearless little man, which showed the noble qualities 
of his heart. His small sister was as fair as her brother 
was dark, and her eyes were as blue as forget-me-nots. 
Anything was enough to frighten her, but her child’s 
soul already held the highest womanly qualities: she was 
loving and gentle, and so fondly devoted to her brother 
that, rather than abandon him, as we shall see, she 
undertook a long and dangerous journey in his company. 

Daddy Tyl’s cottage stood opposite a splendid Hall 
in which rich children lived. From the windows of the 
cottage you could see what went on at the Hall when 
the dining-room and drawing-room were lit up in the 
evening. And in the daytime you saw the little chil- 
dren playing on the terraces and in the gardens. 

One evening, which was not like other evenings, for it 
was Christmas Eve, Mummy Tyl put her little ones to 
bed and kissed them even more lovingly than usual. She 
felt a little sad, because, owing to the stormy weather, 
Daddy Tyl had not been able to go to work in the forest, 
and so she had no money to buy presents with which to 
fill Tyltyl’s and Mytyl’s stockings. The children soon 
fell asleep; everything was still, and not a sound was 
heard but the purring of the cat, the snoring of the dog 
and the ticking of the great-grandfather’s clock. But 


suddenly a light as bright as day crept through the shutters, 
the lamp on the table lit again of itself, and the two children 


awoke, yawned, rubbed their eyes and stretched. 
Then Tyltyl in a cautious voice called: 
“ec Mytyl.” 
“Yes, Tyltyl,” was the answer. 
“‘ Are you asleep?”’ 
“ Are you?” 


“No,” said Tyltyl. ‘‘How can I be asleep when I’m 


talking to you?” 

“Oh, say! Is this Christmas Day?” asked his sister. 
“Not yet; not till tomorrow. 
won’t bring us anything this year.”’ 

“Why not?”’ 


““T heard Mummy say that she couldn't go to town to tell 


him. But he will come to the rich children tonight.” 

















But Father Christmas 


“* And Your Little Brothers and Sisters—Have You Any?’” 


“‘And how they’re laughing and laughing!” answered 


Tyltyl rapturously. 


“‘And the little ones dancing !”’ 
“Yes, yes; let’s dance too!’’ shouted Tyltyl. 
And the two children began to stamp their feet for joy on 


the stool. 


“Oh, what fun!” said Mytyl. 
“They're getting the cakes!” cried Tyltyl. ‘‘They’re 


eating, they’re eating, they’re eating! Oh, how lovely, how 
lovely !”’ 


Myty1 began to count imaginary cakes: “I have twelve! 
“‘And I four times twelve!”’ said Tyltyl. ‘‘But I'll give 


you some,” 


UST then there came a loud knock at the door. The 


frightened children dared not move. As they stared the big 


“Really?” 


ULLO!” cried Tyltyl of a sudden; ‘‘Mummy’s for- 
gotten to put out the lamp! I’ve an idea.”’ 
“What?” 


wooden latch lifted of itself with a loud creak, the door 
opened slowly, and in crept a little old woman dressed all in 


green with a red painted hat on her head. 
backed and lame, her nose and chin almost met, and she 


She was hump- 


walked leaning ona stick. She was plainly a Fairy. Hob- 


‘“‘Let’s get up.” 


‘“But we mustn’t,”’ said Mytyl, who always remembered. 
‘‘Why there’s no one about. Do you see the shutters?”’ 


‘Oh, how bright they are!”’ 
“Tt’s the lights of the party,” said Tyltyl. 
‘“What party?” 


“The rich children opposite. It’s the Christmas tree. 


Let’s open the shutters.”’ 
‘““Can we?”’ asked Mytyl timidly. 


‘‘Of course we can; there’s no one to stop us,”’ Tyltyl re- 
plied impetuously. ‘‘Do you hear the music? Let’s get up.”’ 


The two children jumped up, 
ran to the window, climbed on 


bling up to the children she askedin a snuffling voice: 


“Have you the grass here that sings or the bird that is 


blue?”’ 


“‘We have some grass,”’ replied Tyltyl trembling, ‘but it 


can’t sing,”’ 


“Tyltyl has a bird,” said Mytyl. 
“But I can’t give it away because it’s mine,”’ the little 


fellow said quickly. 


Now wasn't that a capital reason ? 
The Fairy put on her big, round glasses and looked at 


the bird, which was a dove. ‘‘He’s not blue enough!”’ she 
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looks. Then she cried: 





exclaimed. ‘I must have the Blue Bird. It’s for my 
little girl who is very ill. Do you know what the Blue 
Bird stands for? No? I thought you didn’t, and as you 
are good children I will tell you.”” The Fairy raised her 
crooked finger to her long, pointed nose and whispered 
in a mysterious tone: ‘‘ The Blue Bird stands for happi- 
ness, and my little girl must be happy in order to get 
well. That is why I now command you to go out into 
the world and find the Blue Bird for her. You will have 
to start at once. Do you know who I am?” 

The children exchanged puzzled glances, and then 
Tyltyl said politely: ‘“‘ You are rather like our neighbor, 
Madame Berlingot.”’ 

Tyltyl thought that in saying this he was paying the 
Fairy a compliment, for Madame Berlingot’s shop next 
door to their cottage was a very pleasant place, stocked 
with candy, marbles, gingerbread animals and sugar 
cocks and hens. Goody Berlingot was old and had a 
nose quite as ugly as the Fairy’s; she walked doubled 
up, and had a dear little girl who suffered from some 
unknown complaint which kept her in bed, and who often 
begged for Tyltyl’s dove to play with, and grieved when 
he would not give it to her because he was so fond of it. 
All this, thought Tyltyl, was very like what the Fairy told 
him, and that was why he called her‘‘ Madame Berlingot.” 


UCH to his surprise the Fairy grew very angry. It 
was a hobby of hers to be like nobody, because she 
was a Fairy and able to change her appearance as she 
pleased. ‘‘ What do I look like?” she asked Tyltyl. ‘‘Am 
I pretty or ugly? Old or young?” Her reason for asking 
these questions was totry his kindness. He turned away 
his head and dared not say what he thought of her 
“T am the Fairy Bérylune.”’ 
“*Oh, that’s all right!’’ answered Tyltyl. 
This quieted the Fairy, and as the children were still in 


their nightgowns she told them to get dressed. She herself 
helped Mytyl, and while she did so asked: 


‘“Where are your father and mother?”’ 
‘In there,”’ said Tyltyl, pointing to the door on the right. 


“They’re asleep.” 


‘‘And your grandfather and grandmother?” 

‘““They’re dead.” 

‘*And your little brothers and sisters—have you any?” 
“*Oh, yes! Three little brothers,” said Tyltyl. 

‘* And four little sisters,” added Mytyl. 

“Where are they?”’ asked the Fairy. 

‘“They are dead too,’’ answered Tyltyl. 

‘*Would you like to see them again?”’ 

““Oh, yes; at once! Show them to us!” cried Tyltyl. 

“*T haven’t got them in my pocket,” said the Fairy. ‘‘ But 


this is very lucky; you will see them when you go through 
the Land of Memory. It’s on the way to the Blue Bird, just 
on the left, past the third turning. What were you doing 
when I knocked?”’ 


’ 


‘‘We were playing at eating cakes,” said Tyltyl. 
“‘Have you any cakes? Where are they?” 
“In the house of the rich children. Come and look; it’s 


so lovely!”’ And Tyltyl dragged the Fairy to the window. 


‘*But it’s the others who are eating them,”’ said she. 
‘*Ves, but we can see them eat,” said Tyltyl. 
“*Aren’t you cross with them?” 
“*What for?” 
‘*For eating all the cakes,”’ the Fairy explained. ‘I think 
is very wrong of them not to give you any.” 
“‘Notat all; they’re rich! Oh, 
isn’t it beautiful over there?”’ 





the stool in front of it and threw 
back the shutters. Abright light 
filled the room, and the children 
looked out eagerly. a 

“We can see everything!” Ry ae 
said Tyltyl. 25 

“IT can’t,” said poor little 
Mytyl, who could hardly find 
room on the stool. 

‘“‘It’s snowing!”’ said Tyltyl. 
‘“‘There are two carriages with 
six horses each !” 

‘“There are twelve little boys 
getting out!’ said Mytyl, who 
was doing her best to peep out oo | ae 
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“Don’t be silly!) They’re lit- » ‘4 
tle girls.”’ ig. 
‘“They’ve got knickerbockers Y 


on. 








the table?” 
tarts.” 


are!’ cried Mytyl, clapping her 
hands. 


““Do be quiet! And look!”’ (vale 
” 


HAT are those gold Nb 
things hanging from the a it 
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Christmas tree?” > 


‘‘Why, toys, to be sure!” said \ 


Tyltyl. ‘‘ Swords, guns, soldiers, ; eae Thee 
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** And what’s that all around #, 
‘Cakes and fruit and cream 


“Oh, how pretty the children 
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“*They are the Hours of Your Life,’ Said the Fairy” 
(Page 15) 


“‘Tt’s just the same here, only 
you can’t see,” 

““Yes, Ican,” said Tyltyl; ‘I 
have very good eyes. I can see 
the time on the church clock, 
and Daddy can’t.” 





HE Fairy suddenly grew 
angry again. “‘I tell you that 
you can’t see!’’ she said. And 
she grew angrier and angrier. 
Of course Tyltyl was not blind; 
but he was kind hearted and 
deserved to be happy, and so 
i the Fairy wished to teach him 
to see what is good and beauti- 
fulinall things. Being a Fairy 
she was all-powerful, and she 
decided to give him a little hat 
adorned with a magic diamond 
which would always show him 
the truth, help him to see the 
inside or soul of things, and 
thus teach him that each of 
them has an existence of its 
own created to gladden ours. 
The Fairy took the little hat 
from a great bag hanging by 
her side. It was a green hat and 
had a white cockade with the big 
diamond shining in the middle 
of it. Tyltyl was beside him- 
se self with delight. The Fairy 
SS explained how the diamond 
SS worked: by pressing the top 
you saw the soul of a thing; if 
you gave it a little turn to the 
right you discovered the past; 
and when you turned it to the 
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left you beheld the future. Tyltyl’s face beamed and he 
danced for joy; then suddenly he became afraid of losing 
the little hat. ‘‘Daddy will take it from me!’’ he cried 
despairingly. 

“No,” said the Fairy; ‘‘for no one can see it as long as it’s 
on your head. Will you try it?” 

““Yes, yes!’’ cried the children, clapping their hands. 


O SOONER was the hat on the little boy’s head thana 

magic change came over everything. The walls of the 
cottage became transparent and gleamed like precious stones, 
and the humble deal furniture shone like marble. The two 
children began to run about clapping their hands and shout- 
ing with delight. ‘‘Oh, how lovely, how lovely!’’ Tyltyl 
exclaimed, but Mytyl could find no 
words to express her joy. 

But much greater surprises were in 
storeforthem. Had not the Fairy said 
that the Things and the Animals would 
talk and behave like human beings? 
Lo, suddenly the door of the grand- 
father’s clock opened, the silence was 
filled with the sweetest music, and 
twelve little dancers began to skip and 
spin all around the children. 

““They are the Hours of your life,’’ said the Fairy. 

““May I dance with them?” asked Tyltyl, gazing with 
admiration at the pretty creatures skimming over the floor 
like birds. 

But the next instant he burst into wild laughter at a funny 
fat fellow, all out of breath and covered with flour, who came 
struggling out of the bread-pan and bowing to the children. 
It was Bread—Bread himself, taking advantage of the reign 
of liberty to go for a little walk! He looked like a stout, 
comical old gentleman; his face was red, with puffed-out 
cheeks; and his large hands at the end of his thick arms were 
not able to meet when he laid them on his great round 
stomach. He was dressed in a tight-fitting, crust-colored 
suit, and on his head he wore an enormous bun which made 
a funny sort of turban. 

He had hardly tumbled out of the pan when other smaller 
loaves followed and began to frisk about with the Hours, 
without giving a thought to the flour which they scattered 
about. It was a queer and charming dance, and the children 
were delighted. The plates, joining in the fun, hopped up 
and down on the dresser at the risk of falling off and smashing 
to pieces, the glasses in the cupboard clinked together, and 
the forks chatted so loudly with the knives that you could 
not hear yourself speak for the noise. 

There is no knowing what would have happened if the din 
had lasted much longer. Daddy and Mummy TyI certainly 
would have waked up. Fortunately, when the romp was 
at its height, an enormous flame darted out of the chimney 
and filled the room with a great red glow as though the 
house were on fire. All the others bolted into the corners in 
dismay, while Tyltyl and Mytyl, sobbing with fright, hid 
their heads under the good Fairy’s cloak. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid,” she said. “It’s only Fire, who has 
come to join in the fun.” 

Peeping through the beautiful gold lace that edged the 
Fairy’s cloak the children saw a tall ‘red fellow looking at 
them and laughing. He was dressed in scarlet tights and 
spangles; from his shoulders hung silk scarfs that were just 
like flames when he waved them with his long arms; and his 
hair stood up on his head in straight, flaring locks. He 
started flinging out his arms and legs and spinning around 
the room. Tyltyl, although feeling a little easier, did not 
yet dare to leave his refuge. 


HEN the Fairy Bérylune had a capital idea: she pointed 

her wand at the faucet, and at once there appeared a young 
girl who wept like a regular fountain. It was Water. She 
was very pretty, but she looked extremely sad even while 
she sang so sweetly that it was like the rippling of a spring. 
Her long hair, which fell to her feet, might have been made 
of seaweed. She had nothing on but her nightgown, but the 
water that streamed over her clothed her in shimmering 
colors. 

She hesitated at first and gave a glance around her; then, 
catching sight of Fire still whirling about like a great madcap, 
she made a rush at him, spraying his face, splashing and wet- 
ting him with all her might. Fire flew intoa rage and began 
to smoke, but, thus suddenly thwarted by his hereditary 
enemy, he thought it wiser to retire to acorner. Water also 
beat a retreat, and it seemed as if peace would be restored 
once more. 

The two children, at last recovering from their alarm, 
were asking the Fairy what was going to happen next, 
when a startling noise of breaking crockery made them 
look toward the table. The milk-jug lay on the floor, 
smashed in fragments, and from the pieces rose a charm- 
ing lady who gave little screams of terror and clasped her 
hands and turned up her eyes with a beseeching glance. 
Tyltyl hastened to console her, for he knew at once that 
she was Milk, and as he was very fond of her he gave her 
a good kiss. She was as fresh and pretty as a little 





dairymaid, and a delicious scent of hay came from her white 
frock all covered with cream. 

Meanwhile Mytyl was watching the sugar-loaf, which 
also seemed to be coming to life. Packed in its blue paper 
wrapper, on a shelf near the door, it was swaying from left 
to right and from right to left without any result. But at 
last a long thin arm was seen to come out, followed by a 
peaked head which split the paper, and by another arm and 
two long legs that seemed never to end. Oh! you should 
have seen how funny Sugar looked—so funny, indeed, that 
the children could not help laughing in his face; and yet 
they would have liked to be civil to him, for the Fairy 
introduced him in these words: 

“This, Tyltyl, is the soul of Sugar. His pockets are 
crammed with sugar, and each of his fingers is a sugar stick.”’ 

How wonderful to have a friend all made of sugar, off 
whom you can bite a piece whenever you feel inclined! 


“Dow, WOW, WOW! Good-morning, my little god! At 
last, at last we can talk! Bark and wag my tail as I 
might, you never understood! I love you! I love you!” 

Who can this extraordinary creature be, who jostles every- 
body and fills the room with his noisy gayety? It is Tylo, 
the good Dog who tries his hardest to understand mankind; 
the good-natured animal who goes with the children to the 
forest; the faithful guardian, the stanch friend. Here he 
comes walking on his hindpaws, as on a pair of legs too short 
for him, and beating the air with his forepaws, making 
gestures like a clumsy little man. 

He has a smooth, mustard-colored coat and a jolly bulldog 
head with a black muzzle, but he is much bigger—and then 
he talks! He talks as fast as he can; he talks of everything; 
and it is a pretty sight to see him kissing his little master 
and mistress and calling them his “‘little gods!’’ He sits 
up, he jumps about the room, knocking against the furniture, 
upsetting Mytyl with his big soft paws, lolling his tongue, 
wagging his tail, and puffing and panting as though he were 
out hunting. 

After making a great fuss over the children he started 
going the rounds of the company, distributing the attentions 
which he thought that none could do without. His joy, now 
set free, found vent without restraint; and, because he was 
the most loving of creatures, he would also have been the 
happiest if, in becoming humanlike, he had not unfortu- 
nately retained his doggy failings. He was jealous—terribly 
jealous, and he felt a pang when he saw Tylette, the Cat, 
becoming humanlike in her turn and being petted and kissed 
by the children just as he was! Oh, how he hated the Cat! 
To see her always sharing in the affection of the family was 
the great sacrifice which Fate demanded of him. Heaccepted 
it without a word, because it pleased his ‘‘little gods,” and he 
left her alone. But to think that Tylette was going to talk 
just like himself—to be his equal in the new world that was 
opening before him—filled his doggish heart with bitterness 
and a sense of injustice. 


EANTIME the Cat, who had begun by washing herself 

and polishing her claws, calmly put out her paw to the 
little girl. She really was a very pretty cat. How could you 
fail to be attracted by Tylette’s eyes which were like topazes 
setinemeralds? Howcould you resist the pleasure of stroking 
her wonderful black velvet back? How could you not love 
her grace, her gentleness and the dignity of her poses? 

Smiling amiably, and speaking in well-chosen language, 
she said to Mytyl: ‘‘Good-morning, Miss. How well you 
look this morning !”’ 

And the children patted her like anything! 

Tylo kept watching the Cat from the other end of the 
room and he could not help growling between his teeth. 
Then suddenly, no longer able to master himself, he flew at 
her and shouted, with a loud laugh that was more like a roar: 
‘“‘T’m going to frighten Tylette! Bow, wow, wow!” 

But the Cat, who was dignified even when merely an 
animal, now considered that the time had come to define the 
barrier between herself and the Dog, who had always seemed 
to be ill-bred in her eyes; so, stepping back in disdain, she 
said: ‘‘Sir, I don’t know you.” 

Tylo gave a bound at the words, and the Cat bris- 
tled, twisting her whiskers under her little pink nose—and 
then, arching her back and sticking up her tail, she hissed: 
“Fft! Fit!” 

Tyltyl and Myty! screamed with laughter; but the quar- 
rel would certainly have had a bad ending if at that moment 
a great thing had not happened: At eleven o’clock in the 
evening, in the middle of that winter’s night, a great light, 
like the light of the noonday sun, glowing and dazzling, 
burst into the cottage. 





“As She Spoke She Pointed Her Wand at the Window, Which Lengthened Masgically Downward Like a Door” 


‘Hullo, there’s daylight !”’ said the little boy. ‘‘ What will 
Daddy say?” 

But before the Fairy had time to set him right Tyltyl had 
understood, and, full of wonderment, he knelt before the 
latest apparition that bewitched his eyes. At the window, 
in the center of a great halo of sunshine, there appeared a 
maiden of surpassing loveliness. Long, gleaming, trans- 
parent veils covered her figure; her bare arms were stretched 
in the attitude of giving; and her great clear eyes glowed 
with a kind of ecstasy. 

“It’s the Queen!” said Tyltyl. 

“It’s the Blessed Virgin!” cried Mytyl, kneeling beside 
her brother. 

“No, my children,” said the Fairy. ‘“‘It is Light!” 

Smiling, Light stepped toward the 
two little ones. She was proud of the 
humble mission intrusted to her; never 
before held captive, living in space and 
lavishing her bounty upon all alike, she 
had consented for a brief time to be 
confined within a human shape, so as 
to lead the children out into the world 
and teach them to know that other 
Light—the Light of the Mind—which 
we never see, but which helps us to see 
all things that are. ‘‘It is Light!’’ exclaimed the Things and 
the Animals, and, as they all loved her, they began to dance 
around her with cries of pleasure. 

Tyltyl and Mytyl also capered with joy. Never had they 
pictured so amusing and so pretty a party; and they shouted 
louder than all the rest. 





Wwe was bound to happen then took place: Sud- 
denly three knocks were heard against the wall. It was 
Daddy Tyl, who had been waked up by the din and was now 
threatening to come out and put a stop to it. 

“‘That’s Daddy! He’s heard us,” Tyltyl exclaimed in 
great alarm. 

“Turn the diamond! From left to right!” cried the Fairy 
to the little boy. 

Tyltyl hastened to obey, but he had not the knack of it 
yet; besides his hand shook at the thought that his father 
was coming; infact he was so awkward that he nearly broke 
the works. 

“Not so quick!” said the Fairy. ‘Oh, dear, you’ve 
turned it too briskly! They will not have time to resume 
their places, and we shall have a lot of bother.” 

There was a generai stampede. The walls of the cottage 
lost their splendor. All ran hither and thither, trying to 
return to their proper shapes and places. Fire could not find 
his chimney; Water ran about looking for her faucet; Sugar 
stood moaning in front of his torn wrapper; and Bread, the 
biggest of the loaves, was unable to squeeze into the pan 
in which the other loaves had jumped higgledy-piggledy, 
taking up all the room. As for the Dog, he had grown too 
large for the hole in his kennel, and the Cat could not get into 
her basket. The Hours alone, who were accustomed always 
to run faster than man wished, had slipped back into the 
clock without delay. 

Light stood motionless and unruffled, vainly setting an 
example of calmness to the others, who were all weeping and 
wailing around the Fairy. 

‘‘What is going to happen?” they asked. 
any danger ?”’ 

“Well,” said the Fairy, ‘‘I am bound to tell you the truth: 
all those who accompany the two children will die at the end 
of the journey.” 

They all began to cry—all except the Dog, who was 
delighted at remaining humanlike as long as possible, and 
who had already taken his stand next to Light, so as to be 
sure of going in front of his little master and mistress. 


“Ts there 


T THAT moment there came a knocking even louder 
than before. 

‘“There’s Daddy again!” said Tyltyl. 
this time; I can hear him walking.”’ 

‘“‘You see,”’ said the Fairy, ‘‘ you have no choice now; it is 
too late to go back; you must all go along with us. But 
you, Fire, don’t come near anybody; you, Dog, don’t tease 
the Cat; you, Water, hold yourself up and try not to run all 
over the place; and you, Sugar, stop crying at once unless 
you want to melt. Bread, take the cage in which to put the 
Blue Bird. It will be in your charge. Quick, quick, let us 
waste notime. You shall all come to my house, where I will 
dress the Animals and the Things properly. Let us go out 
this way.” 

As she spoke she pointed her wand at the window, which 
lengthened magically downward like a door. They all 
went out on tiptoe, after which the window went back to 
its usual shape. 

And so it came about that on Christmas night, in the 
clear light of the moon, while the bells rang out lustily 
proclaiming the birth of Jesus, Tyltyl and Mytyl went in 
search of the Blue Bird that was to bring them happiness. 


“He’s getting up 
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The Children Have Fun With Popcorn, Candy and Apples: By Helene Nyce 


HE twins had decided that early hours 

were best for children, so they immediately 
put their theory into practice. Susie was rock- 
ing Flopsy to sleep, and Bobby was walking the 
floor with little Tinktum Tidy, although the 
clock hands only pointed to half-past four. 
Tinktum didn’t want to go to bed, and, for 
that matter, Flopsy didn’t either; but Tinktum 
was very good about it. So Bobby said. But 


before he could make any further remarks he 
was hit with a snowball thrown by Tommy 


Prize Winners for December 


ADELAIDE BLAKE (age 14 years), Illinois 
Mary McGowan, Louisiana 
ELsi£ SPEER (age 13 years), Kansas 
AGNES M. DANIELS, New York 
RuTH MANDELLOF (age 12 years), New Jersey 
SAMUEL G. MATHEWS, Jr., New York 
ELEANOR HETLER (age 12 years), Pennsylvania 
Dorotuy REELL, Nebraska 
DouG Las SCHOERKE (age 11 years), Canada 
H. IRENE SmitH, New Hampshire 
HARRIET CRAWFORD (age 10 years), Illinois 
KATE and KEITH WARREN, Oklahoma 


Kirby, who had opened the door so softly that 
no one heardhim. After that to go to bed was 
impossible, for Tommy wanted to make candy, 
and John had brought popcorn and apples. So 
the children sat up a little later, until Tinktum 
really did grow sleepy and trotted to bed with 
a handful of popcorn and a package of candy, 
not very securely wrapped, as the twins found 
when they tucked him in. 

Fifteen prizes of one dollar each will be given 
to the fifteen children who write the best 


ELEANOR C. COFFEEN (age 11 years), Illinois 
W. RueEy Turry, Tennessee 
Eva Hornspsy, Tennessee 
HARRIET STRATFORD (age 11 years), England 
IRENE UNZELMAN, South Dakota 
Ir1s BLAND (age 10 years), France 
SarA CarRSON, South Carolina 
GRETCHEN WILKIE (age 10 years), Minnesota 
Cruz N. CALDERON, Porto Rico 
WARNER KIDWELL (age 10 years), Washington 
WiLiiaM D. ELL tort, Illinois 
MOZELLE ANDERSON (age 9 years), Virginia 
Lots ROGERS, Texas 
CONSUELO CANINO, Porto Rico 


stories about these pictures, or on any other 
subject. Fifteen other prizes will be given for 
scrapbooks made of these Blue-Button Twins 
pictures, or for any article made by the girl or 
boy entering the competition. All scrapbooks 
not returned will be used to make sunshine for 
little children in hospitals, etc. 

If you want meto reply to you and send 
paper dolls or animals to color be sure to inclose 
with your story, scrapbook or article an enve- 
lope with your name and full address clearly 


ELBERTA SOULE, Illinois 
WILLIAM OHLANDT (age 9 years), South Carolina 
HAMILTON GREENE, New Jersey 
MARGARET BonneY, Oregon 


Roll of Honor for December 


ELIZABETH SCHMIDT (age 14 years), Wisconsin 
GERTRUDE O. ALTERMAN, Pennsylvania 
KATHLEEN McDermott (age 13 years), Wisconsin 
ELINOR MAHLSLEADT, New York 
Gtapys Scott (age 10 years), Canada 
WILLIAM CHEESBOROUGH, Pennsylvania 
Mary WEBSTER (age 10 years), Washington 
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written on it and a stamp pasted on. Send 


not later than March 10, to 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
In Care or THE LaprEs’ HoME JoURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flossie wants all her friends to join her club, 
which is growing so fast. Any one who wants 
to know how to join ought to write to Flossie at 
this office, and all information will be sent. 


CLEMENS SCHARWATH,. New Jersey 
STEFANO PETACcI (age 9 years), Illinois 
HuLpa M. Forsman, Colorado 
MARJORIE SWEET, Illinois 
EILEEN and CLARKE CROWELL, Canada 
ALAN COLLINS, Pennsylvania 
NELLIE HARDING, Newfoundland 
GRACE BuURGOON, Pennsylvania 
OLIVE BERGMER (age 11 years), Ohio 
JESSIE ISABELL ROSENBERGER, Pennsylvania 
ELsIE ZOLL (age 11 years), New York 
ADELE and ANNA Cory, South Carolina 
RosBERT F. ILLING (age 9 years), Louisiana 
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¥F I HAD the reorganization of our 
High School course in charge I would 
plan that the new High School 
should rest upon a six-year elemen- 
tary school; that any one fifteen 
re : ) years old or more, and mentally ca- 

: m4 pable, should be admitted regardless 
of previous preparation; and that any and all things 
required by the educational needs of the pupils should 
be taught there under whatever conditions of time or 
its distribution an elected board of trustees, acting 
with the advice of a competent principal and pos- 
sibly the approval of a State board, should deem 
to be necessary, profitable or reasonable for the com- 
munity. The length of the courses would vary, and 
any student pursuing any portion of these courses 
would be entitled to a statement of work completed. 
The operating principle of the new school would be 
that so far as possible experience out of school in 
vocational, social and civic pursuits would be carried 
on at the same time with school study, and in such 
a way that each would act as an educational force 
complementary to the others. 
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Vocational Teaching as itIS and as it Should Be 
| pier gel with pitifully few exceptions, voca- 


tional teaching within the schools has been of 
an admittedly amateur character. But why should 
it ever have been expected that schoolmasters could 
teach the other fellows’ vocations? Sailors do not 
teach farming nor do farmers teach sailing. Why 
should it ever have been dreamed that we school- 
masters, trained to no trade, are qualified to teach 
any trade? Therefore I would relieve the school- 
master of the burden of trying to be a teaching 
Jack-of-all-trades, and employ teachers from the 
industries themselves coincidently with regular 
school instruction. Already preliminary work in 
this direction has been started in Germany by the 
“‘continuation’’ schools, in England by the shop 
schools in connection with large trade institutions, 
and in the United States by what is known as the 
‘*Cincinnati plan.” Under all these methods the 
student works in his vocation part of the time and 
attends school part of the time. In Germany’s 
‘‘continuation’’ schools students work in their voca- 
tions and attend school certain hours in the week. 
Under the English shop plan apprentices are excused 
from their vocation work to attend school certain 
hours inthe day. Under the ‘‘ Cincinnati plan’’stu- 
dents following the same vocation are pairedin school 
and in their positions, and while one is working at 


his chosen trade the other is attending school, and - 


they exchange places in alternate weeks or months. 

These three systems have two fundamental prin- 
ciples in common: First, the vocational work per- 
formed is real and is carried out under the actual 
conditions of life; second, this real experience places 
plainly before the student his goals and the purposes 
of school study, and thereby furnishes what no school 
work taken independently can furnish: substantial 
motives for study. With few exceptions every voca- 
tion is very complicated, and efficiency is reached by 
means of so many diverse factors and conditions 
that it is impossible to think of reproducing them in 
make-believe within the school walls. 

Then, too, aside from the lack of mechanical equip- 
ment there are the interminable complications of 
business and social relationships. More often than 
not the essential factors of success lie in these irre- 
producible conditions rather than in the 
technical principles of the craft upon 
which the vocational schools have 
hitherto expended their attention. So 
since the vocations cannot be trans- 
planted into the schools there is only 
one alternative, and that is to put the 
students into the vocations. That is 
what these systems do. 

Therefore I would establish voca- 
tional training in the new High School 
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EpDITors’ NOTE: In the two articles here presented by educators of the highest authority are offered: first, a plan 
whereby the High School may be made to meet the requirements of actual life in America today, and, second, a plan 
whereby the curriculum of a town or city’s entire school system may be adjusted to the community which maintains it. 
Perfection is not claimed for either of these plans, but if they cause thinking men and women to bring their minds 
to bear on the task of improving our schools their purpose will be achieved. 
—THE Ep1iTors OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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Frederic Burk 


after the “ Cincinnati” and “continuation” school 
plans. So far as possible I would have the school 
secure positions in vocational pursuits for its stu- 
dents, and, after they had got their bearings suffi- 
ciently toappreciate the help the school could give, I 
would organize the school for supplementary and 
advisory assistance. The exact relation between 
this school assistance and the work in the vocation 
chosen would, of course, vary with the different voca- 
tions; some simple vocations may be taught almost 
wholly within the school, and others offer little that 
the school can teach; some may be profitably pre- 
ceded by preparatory school work, while others are 
most advantageously pursued by getting practical 
experience in them first. 

The faculty of the new High School vocational 
department should be composed of men of trained 
experience in their vocations. It would be their 
duty to shape the school courses for each vocation; 
to adapt these courses to the personal needs of each 
student; to draw upon the academic department to 
furnish the mathematics, chemistry, physics, biology, 
law, or other studies commonly used in the intelli- 
gent pursuit of each vocationand especially required 
for each student’s need; and to take into considera- 
tion the social and civic life of the students, and, in 
conjunction with the faculties of the other depart- 
ments, to plan for each student such general school 
preparation as will assist individual progress and 
usefulness based upon other than mere craft skill. 
The vocational department would also inform and 
guide all students in the selection of vocations—tell- 
ing them what can be earned in each one, what are 
the opportunities for advancement, the health con- 
siderations, the social conditions and requirements, 
whether or not employment is continuous or inter- 
mittent, inspirational or rasping, and all things 
which as a rule are learned only by hindsight, but 
which it would be well to acquire by foresight. 


The Social Side of the New Type of High School 


— life has ever been the strongest motive 
power in shaping the progress of civilization. 
Schools are a modern invention. Whole eras of 
history and whole races have reached advanced 
stages of civilization without schools. Yet schools 
have put to little or no use the ancestral social 
instincts which have been so all-powerful in civiliza- 
tion. In fact the school has ever maintained an 
open feud with the social hunger of its students, and 
the dailyand nightly grind enforced by the school has 
left no time nor opportunity, even out of school, for 
legitimate social experience. 

We make an unseemly fuss about the importance 
of our present schooling. If William or Mary flunks 
in algebra Mother is grieved, Father looks sternly 
reproving, and the family generally suffers a feeling 
of calamity; even the culprit has a vague sense of 
having done something wrong. Yet all of us know 
quite well that, so far as intelligence and character 
are concerned, it matters much more what kind 
of social companionship William and Mary have. 
Manhood and womanhood are the outcome of human 
sociability, and not inanimate algebra nor dried Latin 
paradigms, and William and Mary are not wax 
figures molded by the school curriculum, but pul- 
sating human beings reacting to ancestral stimuli 
and responding to the bleatings of their species. 

So I would have the social department of the new 
High School equipped thoroughly as a social center 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


of the community. I would have reception rooms, 
art rooms, music halls, a theater, a moving-picture 
hall, dancing halls, card rooms, billiard rooms, and 
any other features in current social use which in 
themselves, apart from unfortunate associations, 
are neither harmful nor immoral. I would aim to 
make the school the home of all the community’s art 
clubs, music guilds, literary societies, dramatic clubs 
and social organizations, providing them with every 
convenience and with such individual independence 
as are not in conflict with the principles of American 
democracy. 

I would also have the social department connected 
with the civic department and with the department 
of physical recreation. All would be freely open, day 
and evening and holidays. In the civic department 
would be hallsat the free service of any civic or polit- 
ical organization. It would also be desirable that 
various boards of community government—boards 
of supervisors, of health, of education, of public 
works—should here have their official headquarters 
and meeting-rooms. In the athletic department 
there would be a gymnasium with a bathing tank 
and complete equipment for all recreational sports. 


Its Influence in the Field of Civic Activity 


HE community life in all its forms would thus 

be centered upon the same premises. Fathers, 
mothers and children, bachelor men and bachelor 
maids, would here find a common meeting-place, 
some in one department, some in another, inter- 
mingling or united in family groups. The young 
people would attend with their parents the various 
meetings, join in the same recreations, become 
actuated by the same experiences, and later have the 
same problems for family discussion and information. 
The students could assist the adult political and 
civic organizations in gathering and compiling data 
upon public issues, upon sanitation, roads, conser- 
vation of public resources, and upon other practical 
public matters. Impelled by experiences in commu- 
nity life the young people would naturally develop 
student organizations, intermediate and preparatory 
to those of the community, literary socicties, and 
civic, political and industrial organizations. 

In order to qualify themselves to take part in these 
social and civic activities the students would find it 
necessary to be informed in specific fields. It would 
therefore become the duty of the members of the 
social faculty to shape, for groups and for individ- 
uals, the courses in art, literature, history, science 
and music which life experience requires, and to 
draw upon the academic department to furnish the 
necessary instruction. Similarly in civic duties it 
would be necessary for students to familiarize them- 
selves not only with the framework of our govern- 
ment, but also with theactual problems of civic and 
political life, and thus courses would have to be 
shaped by the members of the civic department. 
The academic department in turn would become 
the reference bureau for this instruction. 

A reason for this emphasis upon social training 
quite apart from that of vitalizing the motives for 
academic study is this: We parents.have come to 
realize that some new breeds of social evils have been 
whelped with which we must now do battle. The 
public poolroom, serving as a harbor for the flotsam 
and jetsam of the community; the dance hall and 
the social club with their evil associations; the 
automobile joy ride; the roadside inn; the sensual 
tendencies of the modern dance; the 
sororitiesand fraternities of High School 
and college; the unblushing degeneracy 
of much modern fiction—these are a 
few of the foes that are openly menac- 
ing civilization and against which some 
defensive power must rise. 

We must fight the social activities 
having harmful associations by social 
activities having helpful associations. 
We must fight fire with fire. 
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A good example of this policy has been worked out recently 
in Santa Barbara, California. As in many other cities the 
public dance halls of Santa Barbara had been public nui- 
sances for years. Attempts at suppression had been made 
and had failed. Then some one conceived the idea of com- 
petition. Another public dance hall was started. Anadmis- 
sion fee was charged, but good music instead of ragtime was 
provided, and respectability took the place of hard drinks, 
evil opportunities and late hours. The result was that the 
old-time resorts have been closed by force of competition. 
It was found that the patrons went to the dance hall to 
dance, and that they preferred respectable associations to 
rowdy associations, good company to bad company. 

The time has come when prevailing social evils must be 
fought upon this principle; the school must be organized 
powerfully into this social service. By making the school the 
community’s social center we would bring the evil within 
bounds where we would have some hope of scotching it. We 
cannot suppress these social instincts; they reach down into 
the ancestral springs of human nature and they carry up the 
essential salts of civilization. We can, it is true, sometimes 
prevent the activity of these instincts. But what is accom- 
plished if by force we prevent the doing of the thing, but leave 
the unquenched desire to festerin the heart? True success 
is only when there is welded into the soul itself, through 
self-responsibility, the standards of right living. 


The Part to be Played by Athletics 


OW for the same reason that we cannot control the social 

instincts of the young people in the school without con- 
trolling the social and civic life of the community I would 
bring all the community recreational life, inclusive of athletic 
amusements, upon the school grounds, and make school 
athletics merely a part of the larger whole. I would provide 
athletic equipment, not particularly upon the theory of pro- 
moting health. The argument for athletics upon the theory 
of health is certainly overfed and probably overworked. 
Exercises with a sawbuck or hoe are probably as healthful 
and certainly more profitable. I would place importance 
upon the athletic activity for boys because boy nature seems 
to have put importance upon it. If boys do not find an 





YHE school question will never. be settled 
until we, the parents, take the matter in 
4 charge and, after deciding what should be 
done, impart our conclusions to those now 
in control of the schools. They are experts 
in pedagogy. In their own field we will 

; leave them supreme; but we, the parents of 
the Uuied States, are the final authority on all educational 
matters, and we can and will say in general terms what the 
schools are to do. 

We have invested nearly a billion dollars in the American 
school system. Remember the schools do not exist to pay 
teachers’ salaries. ba schools are our schools and they exist 
for our children. We have weighed them in the balance and 
found them wanting. 

In what respects shall we decide to improve them? Before 
we can answer that question we must find out accurately 
what the needs of children are, because the whole educational 
system should be built around children’s needs. 

In the first place children have certain needs because in 
common with many other living creatures they develop 
through spontaneous, self-expressive activity. The growth 
of children is a growth in body, in mind and in soul. 

During the first six years of life the bodies of children grow 
rapidly, and during these years we wisely make:no attempt 
to train their minds. From six to twelve or thirteen body 
growth is slower, the mind is having itsturn at development, 
and during these years the children start to school. 

Then, at twelve or thirteen or fourteen, differing with 
different races and different individuals, all normal children 
enter the fairyland of adolescence. Life takes on new mean- 
ings, human relationships are closer, great currents of feeling 
run deep and strong through the child’s being, because there 
is coming into his life one of the most wonderful of human 
experiences—the dawning of sex consciousness. 

This period of sex awakening produces a profound change 
in the lives of boys, but it works an even greater transfor- 
mation in the lives of girls. For both sexes it is a time of 
rapid physical growth and of severe mental and spiritual 
strain. It is a time when the energies of the body are so 
entirely devoted to the development of sex functions that 
great mental stress should above all things be avoided, yet it 
is at this very time—think of it!—when we send our boys 
and girls to High School, and force them to spend a great 
part of their waking hours in severe intellectual efforts. 




















Children Need Health Before Anything Else 


AD we set out with the deliberate intention of torturing 
our children we could have devised no better method. 
If we had applied ourselves to physiology, found out the time 
when the child needed the most energy for physical growth 
and the most relief from mental strain, and had then set out 
to plana course of study which would wreck his health, we 
should have built a school system which gave him the com- 
paratively easy work of the elementary grades until he 
was fourteen, and then, at the most critical period of his 
life, sent him into a new system of schools to study new, 
abstract subjects. 

What is it that our children must have before they can 
acquire anything else? Health! We cry the word aloud, 
emphasizing and exhorting—nothing without health! Yet, 
despite our protest, at a period of rapid physical growth, at 
the time of severe spiritual trial, there yawns the High 
School—grim for boys, ghastly for girls—with its ever- 
recurring demand: ‘‘Work, study; study, work.” 

Considering the child’s physical welfare the High School 
is placed at exactly the point (fourteen to eighteen years) 
where it is best calculated to destroy the delicate balance of 
sanity, rendering its victims unable to stand the burden and 
heat of life’s later day. 

We cannot escape the fact that children have bodies. The 
first duty of the schools, therefore, isto recognize the existence 
of these bodies by giving them due attention, particularly 
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outlet for athletic impulses under school jurisdiction they 
will find an outlet for them under no jurisdiction at all, where 
bad habits and bad morals flourish. With few exceptions 
athletic activity from time immemorial seems to have 
developed reversionary tendencies toward the brute in 
humanity. To assist civilization we must keep athletics 
distinctly and vigorously under influences that are fair, 
manly and civilizing. 

Therefore I would equip the athletic department of the 
new High School in a way to cope without fear of compe- 
tition from private commercial enterprises. In fact the first 
thing to be done by the school is to drive all athletics oper- 
ated for commercial profit off the face of the earth. We 
must control athletics, not by rules, regulations and external 
force, but by the development, through self-responsibility, 
of manliness, fairness and a love of clean sportsmanship. 
And we must realize further that thus far athletics have 
controlled the colleges and High Schools more than the 
schools and colleges have controlled athletics and, further, 
that on the whole this control has not been for the best. 

We must secure as directors of athletics not mere gym- 
nasts, not mere college athletes, not mere track gamesters, 
but men—live, intelligent, fair, manly men, broadly educated 
in world affairs, with the best civic, social and moral ideas. 
These men must get hold of the boys through recreational 
interests and maintain this hold to advise intelligently in 
social, vocational, civic and moral life. These members of 
the faculty would probably be the hardest to find, the highest 
paid and the largest men, mentally, in the school corps. 

The athletic grounds and gymnasium would be open during 
school hours, after school hours, in the evening if possible, 
on holidays, on Saturday, and especially on Sunday if other 
outside amusements are running on this day. I would 
maintain the school competition with evil tendencies at 
every point. 


What the Academic Department Would Still Have to Do 


FE! NALLY the academic department would contain just 
what the experience of its students in the world would 
find necessary for their actual use and perspective compre- 
hension. Students would go to it to secure the specific 
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at the crucial periods of physical growth. Therefore every 
school must provide as much physical training as is neces- 
sary to insure normal body growth at each particular age. 

Then there are certain rules of health—‘‘hygiene,” they 
are called—which should be taught to every child. Since 
bodies do not stay normal if they are abused every child 
should have right ideas of body care. 

Most important of all, the schools must instruct children 
in sex hygiene because the growth of sex consciousness is 
one of the most significant of the changes which occur in the 
life of a child. 

‘‘But must sex hygiene be taught in the school?” 
will ask. 

Undoubtedly it must. If it were a choice between sex 
instruction in the home or in the school there would be no 
hesitation about delegating it to the home; but since most 
homes neglect the discussion of sex matters, leaving the 
children to gain their knowledge of sex from unreliable 
sources on the streets, the choice lies between the perversion 
of sex as it is taught on the streets and the science of sex as it 
should be taught in the schools. 
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Play is the Child’s Method of Securing Growth 


HILDREN’S minds grow as well as their bodies—grow 

in retention, in grasp and in power. Memory work (the 
learning of poems, songs and formulas) helps to make minds 
more retentive, while all studies, but particularly number 
work, increase mental grasp and power. 

Besides body growth and mind growth all children have 
soul growth. They develop human sympathy, and they are 
interested in esthetic things. To supply these needs the 
school must give the child literature and art. Simple these 
lessons must be, particularly in the elementary grades; but 
there is scarcely a ‘chi who will not respond to the noble in 
literature or the beautiful in art if these things are presented 
to him in an understandable way. 

The bodies, minds and souls of children grow. They are 
all sacred. Each child needs a normal body, an active mind, 
a healthy and a beautiful soul. We dare not develop bodies 
at the expense of minds and souls, but neither may we edu- 
cate minds at the expense of souls and bodies—a tendency 
which has been fearfully prevalent in American education. 

The most valuable means of securing this all-important 
growth is “ play,”’ which Froebel said contained the germinal 
leaves of all later life. Growth comes only through expres- 
sion. One does not develop muscle by watching the strong 
man in the circus, but by exercising. The child’s chief means 
of expression is through play, hence play is the child’s method 
of securing growth. 

In their earliest infancy children play. Their frolics and 
antics are really ‘‘ puppy play,” the product of overflowing 
life and animal spirits. At this ‘‘puppy play” stage, when 
the child plays merely to work off surplus energy, the most 
essential thing is a place to play, and the school must meet 
this need by providing playgrounds. 

As children grow older they turn to a more advanced type 
of play. Instead of romping and frolicking individually 
they playin groups. It isin these group plays that the child 
gets his first idea of the duty which he owes to his fellows, his 
first glimmering of a social sense. In the home and in jp 
school he is in a subordinate position, but in the ‘‘gang,’ 
“set,” he is as good as the next. Group play teaches pli 
racy. More than that, group play hasa moral value. Each 
one must play fair. Those who do not are ruthlessly ostra- 
cized, so children learn to abide by the decision of the crowd. 
While children’s plays should be as untrammeled as possible 
it is the duty of the school to stimulate group play by sug- 
gesting new games, organizing athletic meets, getting up 
interclass sports, and in other ways supervising and directing 
games and sports. 

In the course of the child’s life play takes another form, 
the form of creative work. Boys build wagons and houses; 
girls cook, and make dolls. The ‘‘puppy play” of their 
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information needed in working out the actual and present 
problems of their vocations or civic practices, or of the 
subjects promulgated by the social department. The goals 
and purposes of any study would be written in plain figures 
visible to the student from the beginning. In all probability 
outside of the vocational department practically no school 
mathematics, no foreign language, dead or alive, and not 
enough of ‘‘school’’ history or ‘‘school”’ science to mention, 
would ever be called for; but some mathematics of an entirely 
different type from that now taught in schools, a different 
science, but more of it, as much history and literature and 
art and more music would be demanded. 


The Kind of Teachers for the New High School 


GS hing constructive illustration of the new High School is 
not offered as a fixed plan. I have stated a principle 
and have sought merely to illustrate it. -Revolutionary as it 
may seem it is not original nor is it untried. There is scarcely 
a feature in it that is not now in operation in some school, 
although no school has undertaken it completely. The prin- 
ciple that experience gained out in the world is the only 
efficient teacher to prepare one for living in the world is as 
ancient as civilization itself; it is the principle of all educa- 
tion of self-made men; and men who are made at all are 
generally self-made men, whether in school or out of/school. 
Probably the greatest difficulty in establishing such new 
High Schools will be in securing corps of qualified teachers. 
As yet we have not even the breed established. We of the 
present breed have been soaked too long in the preserving 
brine of the ancient curriculum and in its dogmas of method 
to be made over. We eat in the Twentieth Century, but 
we go through the motions of thinking and have our being 
in the TwelfthCentury. To find enough well-balanced world 
workers who are willing to become schoolmasters and yet 
who will not work over into the established ruts will be a 
problem. The new breed must be red-corpuscled men and 
women, in harmony with young human nature, of such silent 
force of character that the self-responsibility of students will 
be underpinned, not undermined, and so humanly strong 
that they can stem and turn the tides of evil social and civic 
tendencies in the community as well as in the school. 
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early childhood has evolved into a form of creative activity 
that sooner or later grips every human creature. We want 
to plant, to build, to plan, to make! It is the creative power 
within us yearning for expression, hence the well-planned 
school will provide simple forms of manual training by 
means of which both boys and girls will be taught to use 
their hands so skillfully that they may translate an idea into 
a concrete product. 

Civilization has been described as the art of playing. Big 
folks are apt to look down on play because most of it is done 
by children. But listen, big folks: When Anna plays dolls 
she does it in a frank, serious, whole-souled way that you 
seldom imitate. There is no activity so vital to the child as 
play, nor does any man succeed at his work unless he can 
“play at it’’ with the fervor and abandon of a child. 


Some Things Which a Child Must Learn 
O MUCH for the needs which a child has because he is 


a living creature. Suppose we turn now to some other 
needs—the needs which arise because the child is in a great 
universe and surrounded by his fellowmen. Wherever a child 
lives and whatever he does he must always face certain 
surrounding conditions. First among his surroundings are 
people. No one except Robinson Crusoe can get away from 
people, and even Crusoe had his man Friday. 

Since we are compelled, whether we like it or not, to live 
with people, the school must teach language (oral and 
written), in order that the children may learn to tell others 
what they think, and may likewise understand the thoughts 
of others. The better the language the more clearly can 
they understand each other. 

Then in order that children may have a proper respect for 
the rights of others the school should teach ethics by means 
of simple stories about people. Teachers should explain how 
men live in groups, and how, if group life is to be tolerable, 
men must respect each other’s rights. 

Perhaps in the upper elementary grades, and certainly in 
the High School, there should be some simple work in psy- 
chology in order that children may know how people’s minds 
work. 

Then besides the people of the present there are the people 
of the past, and, because the things which they did enable us 
to live as we do, children should be taught history, particu- 
larly the history of their own country, State and town. 

The second of the child’s surroundings are the institutions 
which people have constructed—the home, the school, the 
state, the industrial system. Every child who grows to 
maturity will participate in the activity of these institutions, 
hence every child should be taught about them. In the last 
two years of the elementary grades civics can be successfully 
taught, since even at twelve years children are interested in 
the things which are happening around them. In the High 
Schools this work can be carried much further in the form of 
social and industrial problem courses. 

The most universal and by far the largest of the child’s 
surroundings consist of the things about him. He lives in a 
world, a very little world to be sure, but to him it is great; 
and a knowledge of the world comes through a study of 
geography. Beginning with the geography of his native 
town (not with the basin of the Ganges) he can learn suc- 
cessively about the geography of the county, the State, the 
country, and then of the world. 

Surrounding the child on every hand are plants and ani- 
mals. Nature study gives him an intelligent interest in them. 
As he grows older general Nature study may be subdivided 
into geology, botany, zodlogy, and the forces of Nature may 
be examined in astronomy, chemistry and physics; but most 
of.these subjects are too specialized for the elementary 
grades, and should appear, if at all, in the High Schools. 

There is a group of courses which belongs in every school — 
elementary school as well as High School—namely, the 
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a poet, but you would have done him no favor by 

saying it in Maysboro, for Maysboro knew little 
about poets and cared less. Steadily as the years passed 
Will’s blue eyes had grown more mild, his voice more gentle, 
his smile more beautiful. Perhaps he mellowed thus with 
time because he saw so much of life. For even in a town 
like Maysboro, with but eight thousand “‘souls,’’ one may see 
much of life. One may see it if he edits for a long period the 
only daily paper in the town. This Will Varney had done. 
For nearly thirty years he had written the history of his 
people, first as a reporter under his fiery father, and, after the 
old man crumbled forever at his desk, as editor and propri- 
etor of ‘‘The Enterprise.”” He had stood, ready to record, 
at ‘‘the cradle, the altar and the grave.’”’ He had been 
Maysboro’s Greek Chorus, and sometimes his voice had 
been gay with laughter, sometimes choked with tears. 

There came a June evening when, seated across from his 
wife at their library table, Will Varney let the gay-covered 
magazine he was reading slide to his lap and gazed unseeing 
into space. On the mantelpiece ticked the clock the Varneys’ 
neighbors had given them on the occasion of their twentieth 
wedding anniversary. Asleek cat came into the room, purred 
against Will’s legs, and, receiving no welcome, strolled away 
in hurt surprise. 

Mrs. Varney glanced upat her husband from her paper and 
smiled the smile she had kept sacred through the years for 
him alone. ‘‘ Dreaming, Will?’’ she asked. 

He started, blinked and slipped his gold-rimmed glasses 
into his vest pocket. ‘‘Of the past,’’ he told her. ‘‘ Yes, Clara, 
I’m dreaming. Do you know, it will be twenty-eight years 
tomorrow since I came home from the college at Saxton to 
help Father with ‘The Enterprise.’ Twenty-eight years!” 

‘““A long time,’’ said Clara Varney softly. “‘Has it been 
all you wanted, Will?” 

“Life?” he asked. ‘‘With you how could it fail to be? 
The work—‘ The Enterprise’—well, yes; only sometimes— 
you understand, dear?—I get so tired of the little things. 
I get so tired of setting down the fact that Hiram Jackson 
took the train north, or that Mrs. Dell Vining is headed for 
another visit with her mother in Howlandsville, or that Jed 
Martin’s cow is hovering once more on the brink of the 
hereafter. It all seems so trivial. And yet—I suppose—it 
all goes to make the great experience.” 

He sat silent for a moment, his head bowed, his fingers in 
his thin white hair. Then he raised his eyes to his wife’s 
face. ‘‘Maysboro,” he said gently. ‘I guess what I don’t 
know about Maysboro never happened. I’ve seen the streets 
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paved, and the Court House built, and the electric lights 
and telephones come. I’ve been at the train when it took 
men and women away—and I’ve been there when it brought 
them home. I’ve seen some things that it seemed to me only 
God should see. I saw Colonel Milburn’s face when he 
heard his son had stolen that money—at the bank. I told 
Mrs. Carter when they dragged the body of her only boy 
from the river. I was the only man who said good-by to 
Billy Rankin when he went away in disgrace—and the only 
man who remembered him when he got off the train twenty 
years later, with money, honestly made, in his pockets. I 
was the solitary mourner at Sam Burell’s funeral. I—I was 
at the train when you came to visit Mary Underhill. I’ve 
written up the weddings of half the people in town—including 
my own, and God knows if I ever wished I was a poet it was 
the day I wrote that.” 

“Will, dear!” cried Mrs. Varney. She was a fluttering 
little woman—she fluttered now. Her eyes, which had 
stayed brown through the years if her hair had not, filled. 


“ALL the little things that make life,’’ went on Will Varney, 

“‘T’ve written and put into that old ‘Personal’ column. 
Take them all together and you’ve got the history of 
Maysboro for a quarter of a century and more. It’s been a 
labor of love, but sometimes—tonight, for example—I’ve felt 
that after all they were only little things. I think he used to 
feel that way sometimes—Father. Once the ‘New York 
Sun’ reprinted one of his editorials, and he sat in the office 
with the door locked and the paper in front of him until 
two o'clock in the morning.” 

‘‘What is there to write—but the little things?”’ asked 
Mrs. Varney after a pause. 

““Nothing—I suppose,” her husband answered. ‘‘ But— 
there’s injustice and selfishness and greed, Clara, even in 
Maysboro. What has ‘The Enterprise’ ever done about it ? 
Nothing. Good men have followed the wrong ideals—are 
following them now. When has ‘The Enterprise’ ever turned 
one of them back? Never.’ He held up the gay-covered 
magazine he had been reading. ‘This is what set me think- 
ing tonight. The muckrakers, Clara. They are fighting like 
men against the wrong ideals. They have made their title 
a term of nobility. I honor them—and—lI envy them.” 

“But you, Will’’—Mrs. Varney gazed in awe at her mild 
little husband—‘‘ you could never—muckrake.” 

“No,” he replied sadly. ‘‘Things sometimes go wrong in 
Maysboro—and I can never muckrake. Maysboro is too 
small. I know everybody’s wife and daughters too well. I 
couldn’t hurt them. I can never muckrake. Unless—oh, 
Clara, if I could only do it with the aid of the little things!”’ 

Mrs. Varney did not quite understand her husband’s 
mood, but, thinking that it would soon pass, turned back 
to her paper. It was that evening’s ‘‘Enterprise” that she 
read. Presently she looked up. ‘‘Why, Will ”” she 
began. Then she read aloud: ‘‘‘ Doctor Gray and his wife 
had a mess of string beans from their garden for supper last 
night—the first in these parts.’ I reckon Judge Harnden 
will be put out by that news. The Doctor’s beat him out 
this year.” 

“Yes,” laughed Varney, ‘‘ Doc’s scored first in the matter 
of the beans. But the Judge was telling me tonight that he’d 
be eating his own peas in a day or two, and he said the 
Doctor’s aren’t big enough for buckshot.” 

He chuckled in amusement over this ancient duel which 
the Judge and the Doctor and other amateur gardeners of 
the town had fought every spring, with ‘‘The Enterprise”’ 
reporting the triumph of each in turn. Then suddenly a 
whimsical smile fluttered over his face. When, half an hour 
later, his wife rose to retire he was still gazing with unseeing 
eyes into space. 

“‘Dreaming yet, Will?’’ she asked. 

“Of the future, Clara,’’ he replied, and laughed. 





IGHT o’clock the next evening found Will Varney sitting 

alone in ‘‘The Enterprise”’ office editing the outpourings 
of his ‘‘country correspondents” for the morrow’s paper. 
The quaint bustle of the day was over; for company he had 
only his wife’s picture in the silver frame on his desk, and— 
shocking contrast—the gay-colored lithograph of a dancing 
girl which the manager of the ‘‘Isle of Laughter’? Musical 
Komedy Kompany had insisted on hanging above the 
editor’s head one January day. Summer was in the air: past 
the door of ‘“‘The Enterprise” flowed a stream of people 
bound for the ‘‘Opera House,” where moving pictures 
ruled—‘‘The Fate of Mothers,’’ ‘‘The Cowboy and the 
Cook”’ and ‘‘Henpecked Harry’’ were the films which the 
evening paper had promised them. 

Will Varney took up the penciled scrawl from Taylorsville: 
‘‘This town can soon boast of a nice tennis court being built 
on the schoolhouse grounds”’; ‘Evangelist Brock will speak 
Saturday night on ‘The Pleasures of Sin’”’; ‘‘Mrs. Frank 
Reed is chairman of the committee to collect baskets for 
the basket picnic to be held ”; “W. J. Osborne, the 
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well-known veteran, returned yesterday from Waynesburg 
with a new cork leg, his seventeenth since the war.’’ Witha 
smile of tenderness in his eyes Will Varney read, correcting a 
slip of grammar here, toning downa wild extravagance there, 
whipping into form the homely annals of the countryside. 

A noise at the open door caused the editor to look up. 
There on the threshold stood Judge Harnden, all the huge 
features of his usually dignified face twisted into a boyish 
grin. Under his arm he carried a paper bag which he patted 
lovingly. He came into the room and laid the bag on Will 
Varney’s desk. ‘‘’Evening, Will,” he said. ‘‘Open the bag 
and look. The first mess of peas in these parts—as sweet as 
honey and as tender as first love. We had some of ’em for 
supper—take these up to Clara. I guess Doc Gray won’t 
crow so loud over his puny little beans now.”’ 


HE Judge dropped into a chair, which he filled to over- 

flowing. In every way he contrasted strongly with the 
mild little editor. His face was big, impressive; his voice 
booming; his white hair billowed on his great head. He 
seemed a lion, and there were many who so regarded him. 
‘“‘T’d be obliged,” he said, ‘if you’d run a little item about 
those peas in tomorrow’s paper, Will. I’d like to see Doc 
Gray’s face when he reads it. And Colonel Milburn’s. The 
Colonel beat me out on the peas last year—but I’ve been 
nursing mine every evening this spring as carefully as if they 
were children.”’ 

Still Will Varney had not spoken. His mild eyes held an 
unaccustomed glow; his chin was firmly set. He rose and 
closed the door. ‘‘Make yourself comfortable, John,” he 
said. ‘‘I want to have a talk with you—a long talk. I’m 
going to talk about—you, You’re a judge, John. Act 
judicial. Don’t interrupt me till my evidence is all in.”’ 

Judge Harnden looked surprised. He settled himself in 
the creaking chair and eyed with marked disapproval the 
dancing girl on the wall. ‘‘Go ahead, Will,’’ he said. 

Will Varney opened the bag and peered in at the green 
pods. ‘‘ Nice-looking peas, Judge,” he said. ‘‘ Now—er—see 
here, John. We’ve known each other a long time. We went 
to school together, and skating, and sleigh riding, and swim- 
ming in the summers, and even—courting. I knew you in 
the days when you married Mary Underhill and went to live 
in two rooms down on Franklin Street. That was long before 
you ever so much as hoped to bea Federal judge. I was your 
friend in poverty and sickness, and I’ve been your friend 
in success and happiness. I guess I can speak pretty plain.”’ 

‘‘Of course,” said the Judge. 

‘‘Well—it’s rather hard to say, John—but, somehow, of 
late years it’s seemed to me you've grown less and less 
human—on the bench. You've forgot people, John—their 
sufferings, their wrongs—you ve just remembered law books. 
You’ve quibbled and qualtfied, when God knows it was 
common sense mattered most of all. Sometimes I think it 
would be a bright day for justice if all the legal decisions ever 
made could be taken out behind the barn and burned, and 
we could start all over again with just the tablets of stone. 
You’re wandering, lost in a maze of court decisions, John, 
and letting widows and cripples starve. You’ve come to be 
so hanged legal you’ve forgot how to be human. You're not 
dishonest 4 

The Judge stood up, towering over Will Varney like an 
outraged giant. ‘‘See here, Will!” he cried. 
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ror Another Woman’s Sake 


Y COURSE at the university was cut short by Father’s death, 
and, having no special training in any direction, I turned 
toward teaching; but I soon found that my youth, inexperience 
} and lack of training were very much against me. Discouraged 
by failure to secure a position I was about to give up, when a 
school in a little frontier town of the Middle West called for my 
services. Mother wished me to stay at home and teach a 
‘country school, but I felt that I would rather teach at a flag 
station than demean myself and my talents by hiding them under the roof of 
a country school. No, I would go West. 

I went, and found myself in a very crude, primitive little place where every 
one had, or was looking for, a Government homestead. Many advised me to 
file on land, but I had so false a conception of life that I felt myself above such 
common things as homesteads. 

Not until spring did my views change. Then I met one of the many real, live 
land agents of the place. At first I wasinclined to dislike the man, but he was so 
agreeable, and appeared so interested in me, that I was flattered by his attention, 
for hitherto I had known only boys and young men of my own age. 

He was surprised that I did not have the ‘‘claim fever,” as he called it. He 
thought I was making a mistake in not filing on a homestead, especially as 
I wished to make money in order to return to college; and he went on to tell me 
in his pleasing, confidential manner how simple it was to make money out of the 
land; how some persons, by sowing flax on sod, cleared hundreds of dollars in 
one season; how a single crop. often made a man independent; how land values 
were soaring, and what a mint of wealth a claim might become. 

My new friend seemed so honest in his desire to aid me that I felt sure he was 
telling the truth. So cleverly did he picture the homesteader’s success that I was 
convinced, and I would have gone out and taken the first vacant tract I found 
had I not promised to allow him to select a claim for me. 

Later, when he showed me a homestead only three miles from town, with 
a shack on it and forty acres in crop, the relinquishment of which was for sale, 
I clapped my hands with delight; but when I learned that I must pay five 
hundred dollars for the relinquishment before I could file on the land the lump 
that rose in my throat almost choked me. | kept back the tears somehow, but 
I knew I could no more pay five hundred dollars than I could 
take a trip to Mars. 








For Another Man’s Sake 


IVE years have come and gone since the door slammed behind 
Robert Baird, and I was left alone. 

This was the way of it: For two years my whole world had 
been agog to know when Robert Baird and I were to marry. 
When teased I answered with the raised eyebrows and shrugged 
shoulders which admit nothing and deny nothing. The truth of 
the matter was that I, too, was eager toknowwhen. I was not 

| engaged to Robert for the reason that I had not been asked, 
although I shared the world’s opinion that some fine morning the paper would 
contain this announcement: 


















Mr. and Mr. Arthur Harrison announce the betrothal of their daughter Margaret to 
Robert Baird. 


If ever a man showed the symptoms of the love malady Robert did. Ido not 
mean the varied assortment of books and candy and flowers which I received, nor 
do I mean the expeditions to theater and concert. These are mere ‘‘ signs,” as any 
girl will tell you. The ‘‘symptoms” are something quite different. 

When with me Robert addressed the landscape or the window pane; he took 
infinite pains to dislodge stubborn pebbles with the ferrule of his cane; he 
readjusted straight pictures and examined the ornaments and was fussily at his 
ease. Did he hasten from his desk to appear at an afternoon tea, against which, 
after the way of men, he was continually railing, he marched himself straight up 
to the girl at the farthest end of the room, and, by slow and ponderous flirting 
with every intervening woman, made his way to me with the polite inquiry for 
my health and that of my parents. But even these symptoms might have been 
misleading had | not put his feeling to the final test: | watched the way he looked 
at me when I was not looking at him. And I found him guilty! 


fp might have continued so until the end of time had not William S. H. 
Branson taken an unwitting but effective hand. 

Just as I was leaving the house for my French lesson one Thursday afternoon— 
the hour and day are indelibly fixed in my memory— Robert appeared. Now 
Robert knew that I had this lesson, and, being over-methodical, he would never 
have come at that hour had not something important brought him. So his 

stammered apology was not needed to arouse my curiosity. 
He did not leave me long in suspense. Once he had determined 








My friend appeared to think the sum a mere trifle, suggest- 
ing that my mother would lend it to me. Then I remembered 
Great-Aunt Mary’s legacy of five hundred dollars; but that 
was Mother’s money which she was saving to help pay off the 
mortgage with. I could not ask her forit. No, that would not 
be right; but the suggestion lingered with me, and the more 
I thought of it the more I wanted the money. 


N THE end I wrote to Mother, telling her the whole story, 

explaining everything, and using all the arguments that had 
won me over. I invented a few of my own, telling her that I 
would need the money for only a few months; that when my 
crop was harvested I would send her twice the five hundred. 
I tried to show her that the fortune, not only of myself, but that 
of the whole family as well, depended on my getting that home- 
stead. I thought I was honest with her and with myself. I 
believed I wanted the land because it would mean so much to 
us, not realizing that what I actually desired was to please my 
new friend, to gain his approbation, to show him how I trusted 
him and believed his judgment to be better than mine. 

Ten days later my mother sent me the ’*money. Somehow it 
did not give me the joy and satisfaction I had anticipated. I 
was half tempted to return it, but- I hesitated so long that 
I finally persuaded myself it was all right for me to use it. 
This I did, and made homestead entry for the land. 

A week later my school closed, and I set out to establish 
residence on my claim. As I neared the place and noted the 
long stretch of braking covered with a soft fringe of green, and 
the tiny trees just leafing out, I felt a sort of subdued excite- 
ment at the thought that this was mine. Howeasily success had 
come to me. It was almost magical. I wondered at the great 
pleasure this new experience gave me, Never before had I 
known the pride of possession, and never since have | felt it 
to such a degree. I felt like singing all day long; and, softly 
humming to myself, I rode up to the house which I had seen only 
at a distance the first time I viewed the land. 

To my astonishment I found a couple of towheaded children 
playing in the yard, a third toddling down the steps, while the 
pale, emaciated face of the mother, a baby in her arms, appeared 
at the door. 

Intuitively I knew something was wrong. 

A few words of explanation disclosed the fact that this was 
the deserted family of the original claimant. The woman knew 
nothing of the sale of the relinquishment, nor could she believe 
that her husband, although he had deserted her, was _ base 
enough to take the land away from her and the children. 
Surely there must be some mistake, for this was the only home 
she had known for the last five years. 

I was speechless, amazed at what she told me. Mutely I 
handed her the receipt given me at the land office. She compared it with the one 
her husband had received when he filed. The Government descriptions of the 
land were identical on the receipts; and when she began to comprehend 
the full significance of this the dumb, helpless look that crept into her eyes was 
heart-breaking. Never before had I seen such misery and hopelessness depicted 
on a human face. I could not bear to look at her, so, muttering something, I 
scarcely remember what, I hurried away trembling with emotion. 








O MANY thoughts forced themselves into my mind at once that none was 
clear. So many doubts and misgivings arose, coupled with the cry for justice 
and suspension of judgment, that I scarcely knew what I was doing. I was 
bewildered as well as apprehensive. I felt sure—at least I tried to feel sure— 
that my friend knew nothing of the family’s presence on the land, so I went to 
him at once. 

To my horror and dismay I found that he had deliberately deceived me, that 
he knew the deserted family was there, and that he expected me to “‘turn them 
out and take possession.”” I was shocked at the brutality of the man, stung by 
his insolence and enraged by his duplicity. I almost ran out of his office in my 
haste to be away from the sight of his bland, deceitful countenance, which in a 
moment had become hateful to me. 

I hastened to my room, and, throwing myself on the bed, I wept like a child. 
It had all come on me with such suddenness and terrific force that for a time the 
shock dulled my mind to everything except my own misery. 

What hurt me most, when I became calm enough to think the matter over, 
was the thought of how | had been deceived. The man’s perfidy was to my 
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== a On a course of action he took that course promptly. 
a “How would you like to live in Paris for a year or so?”’ he 
inquired. 

“Lovely!” said I. ‘‘But how is that to be arranged? Has 
any rich old lady sent you to find a young, charming and pretty 
companion for her?” 

That the long-awaited, anxiously anticipated moment was 
at hand | had no idea. No girl ever has, no matter whether 
she has prepared herself for it or not. 

Robert laughed. ‘‘ No old lady, but a young, handsome and 
altogether desirable young man’’—and he swept me a bow. 

I was too stunned to speak, but Robert continued easily: 
“Old Bill called me to the sanctum sanctorum today, and he 
says, says he: ‘We need a young, active, go-ahead, stop-at- 
nothing kind of chap to take charge of our Paris office. The 
fellow there goes sound asleep while our competitors work.’ He 
then told me that I fitted the bill, to which I modestly agreed. 

“Then he asked me how soon | could pack my duds, and 
I said: ‘How soon do you want me?’ 

‘“This very instant,’ he said. ‘But I'll give you one week 
to get ready in, and then off you go!’”’ 

“How splendid, Robert!” I cried. ‘‘Tell me about the 
things you have to do, and how long you'll be gone, and all 
about it.” 

I was fencing for time. 

“That’s all right,” he replied. ‘‘ You’ll know in good season. 
The thing I want to know nowis, can you get ready in a week?” 

I sat cool and emotionless, although the question I so wanted 
to hear had been spoken. Stantled at my own self-control 
I still pretended not to understand. 

“I'll help you alll can. What do you want? I’d pack your 
trunks, only your sisters probably would not allow ——” 

“Who asked you to pack trunks anyhow ?” he exclaimed. 

“You said 7 

“T asked if a week was too short a time for you to get ready 
in, ready to come with me” —his voice deepened and softened 
“T want my wife with me, dearest.” 











T LAST it was out. Why didn’t I say ‘“‘ Yes,’’ or any one of 

the pretty phrases I had actually planned to say? In the 

few moments intervening between his first question and this last 

I had been two persons, the one critical of the other. My 

subconscious mind was scolding: ‘What’s the matter with 

you? You want to marry Robert. You've said so long enough. 
You love him. Speak up and say s0.”’ 

I did open my mouth to speak upand say so, when from out 
the air back of Robert there issued the form of another man. 
At first I thought John Hillyard was in the room, and I rose 
to greet him; but he disappeared, and Robert seized my out- 
stretched hand. Then the vision formed again. This time the lips moved, and 
mine in mechanical imitation framed the “No.” 

Robert dropped my hand, and I can’t remember what I did, save that in a 
few minutes I was down on my knees, my head buried in my arms, sobbing. | 
had no need.now to complain of beingcalm. The vision had shown me the truth. 

For long years my heart had held an image of love and I had imagined that 
Robert was cast therein, but now I knew the truth. 

Realizing that I was too unstrung to talk connectedly Robert left me with the 
promise of returning the next evening, when I should have had time to consider 
his proposal. 

I did not go to bed that night until I was sent, and then I lay staring at the 
blackness with eyes that would not shut, frightened at my own thoughts. 

John Hillyard did not love me, yet I loved him, had always loved him. He 
was the chum of my big brother. As a child I had worshiped him and had brought 
him all my griefs and joys. Since my brother Jack had married, John was not so 
frequently at our house, but whenever I knew he was coming | kept that time 
free of engagements. Occasionally when a black cloud of trouble lowered over 
me I went to him with it, and lo! it became the size of a man’s hand. 

Fora while that night I gave myself up to the luxury of this love consciousness. 
Incidents long forgotten returned to mind, and | even found myself laughing at 
some pleasantry of John’s. 

With the break of day I forced myself to consider the question calmly, for 
I must come to a decision. 

On one hand was the man I loved, who never, I felt sure, would love me. 
Should | put the thought of him and the love of him from*me? | could not. 
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XI 


ITTLE wife!” 
“*Ves, Red!”’ 
“‘I’m as nervous as a cat up a 
tree with a couple of dogs at the foot.’’ 

‘‘Why, Red, I never heard you talk 
of being nervous. What does it mean?”’ 

‘**An operation tomorrow.”’ 

**Is it such a critical one?”’ 

“‘The most critical I ever faced.” 

Ellen looked at her husband—or tried 
to look, for they were pacing slowly 
along the street at a late hour, Burns 
having suggested a short walk before 
bedtime. It was quite dark and Ellen 
could judge only by her husband’s voice 
that he spoke with entire soberness. 

‘Can you tell me anything about it?”’ 
she suggested, knowing that relief from 
tension sometimes comes with speech. 

‘“‘Not much, if anything at all. It’sa 
particularly private affair for the pres- 
ent. It’sa queer operation too. I may 
not handle a knife, tie an artery, or 
stitch up a wound—may do less than I 
ever did in my life on such an occasion— 
yet I'll be hanged if I’m not feeling as 
owly about it as if it were the first time 
I ever expected to see blood.” 

Ellen put her hand on his arm, slipped 
it into the curve and kept it there, while 
he held it pressed closely against him. 
‘‘ Dear, have you been working too hard 
lately?’’ she asked. 

“Not a bit. I’mas fit asa fiddler. 
Don't worry, sweet. I’ve no business 
to talk riddles to you, of all people. But 
forapeculiar reason I’m horribly anxious 
about the outcome of tomorrow’s experi- 
ment, and I had to work it off somehow. 
Just promise me that when you say your 
prayers tonight you'll ask the good God 
not to let me be mistaken in forcing a 
situation I may not be able to control.” 

“‘T will,” Ellen promised with all her 
heart; for she saw that, whatever the 
crisis might be, it was one to which her 
usually daring husband was looking for- 
ward with most uncharacteristic dread. 


Gre was conscious that Burns spent a 
restless night. He was up at day- 
break, swallowed a cup of Cynthia’s hot 
coffee—bespoken the night before as on 
many similar occasions—and ran out to 
his car just as the slow September sun- 
rise broke into the eastern sky. In two 
minutes more he was off to Sunny Farm. 

Arrived there he astonished Miss 
Dodge, the nurse in charge, who was not 
accustomed to Doctor Burns’s ways. 
He had left the small patient, Jamie 
Ferguson, the night before, entirely sat- 
isfied with his condition for undergoing 
an operation set for nine o'clock this 
morning. He now went once more pains- 
takingly over every detail of the prep- 
aration he had ordered, making sure for 
himself that nothing had been omitted. 
Then he called for Miss Mathewson, who had spent the 
night at the farm. She was to assist Leaver as she was 
accustomed toassist Burns. He took her off by herself and 
addressed her solemnly: 

“Amy, if you ever had your wits on call have them this 
morning. In all my life I never cared more how things went 
at atime like this. I care so much I’d give about all I own 
to know this minute that this thing would go through.” 

“Why, Doctor Burns!’’ said she in astonishment; “‘it 
should go through. It isa critical operation, of course, but 
the boy seems‘in very fair shape for it, and Doctor Leaver 
has done it before. Doctor Leaver is quite well now id 

“T know, Iknow. Feel of that!’ 

He touched her hand with his own, which was icy cold. 
She started and looked anxiously at him. 

“Doctor, you can’t be well! This isn’t like you—to be 
so—neryous. Why, think of all the operations you’ve done 
and never .a sign of minding! And this isn’t even your 
responsibility; it’s Doctor Leaver's.”’ 

“That's right, scold me,”’ said he, trying to smile. “It’s 
what I need. But you’re mistaken about onething. Itis my 
responsibility, every detail of it. Don’t forget that. If 
the case goes wrong it’s my fault, not Leaver’s.” 





FE THEN walked away, leaving Miss Mathewson utterly 
dumfounded. She understooJ perfectly that Dr. John 
Leaver had suffered a severe breakdown from overwork, and 
that this was his first test since his recovery. But she knew 
nothing of the peculiar circumstances of his last appearance 
in an operating-room, and could therefore have no possible 
notion of the crisis this morning’s work was to be to him. 
She did know enough, however, to be deeply interested in 
the outcome, and she watched the Green Imp flying down 
the road toward home with the sense that when it returned 
it would bear two surgeons for whom she must do the best 
work of support in her life. 

“Ready, Jack?” 

“Ready.” 

John Leaver took the seat beside Burns, giving the out- 
stretched hand a strong grip. He carried no handbag; there 
was no sign of his profession about him. He had sent to 
Baltimore for his own instruments, but they were waiting 
for him in the little operating-room at Sunny Farm. 

The car set off. 

“It’s a magnificent morning,” said Red Pepper Burns. 

“Tdeal.”’ 

“September’s the best month in the year, to my fancy.” 

“A crisp October rivals it, to my notion.” 

“Not bad. There’sa touchof frost inthe air this morning.” 

“Quite a touch.” 
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“* She Told it With Animation, Her Watchful Eyes on_Her Sitters Face” 


The car sped on. The men were silent. His one glance 
at his friend’s face had shown Burns that Leaver apparently 
had his old quiet command of himself. But he knew that 
this, though somewhat reassuring, could not be trusted as 
an absolute indication of control within. For himself, he 
had never been so profoundly excited in his life. He found 
himself wondering how he was going to stand and look on, 
unemployed, yet ready at a sign to take the helm. He felt 
as if that moment, if it should come, would find him as 
unnerved as the man he must help. Yet with all his heart 
and will he was silently assuring himself that all would go well. 

Rounding a curve in the road, the white outlines of Sunny 
Farm house stood out clearly against a background of near 
green fields and distant purple hills. 

‘House gets the sun in great shape, mornings,’’ observed 
Burns. 

“The location couldn’t be better,’ responded Leaver’s 
quiet voice. 

The car swung into the yard. The two men got out, 
crossed the sward and stepped upon the porch. 

Miss Mathewson met them at the door, her face bright, 
her eyes clear, only a little flush on each cheek betraying to 
Burns that she shared his tension. 

‘Jamie seems in the best of condition,” said she. 

“That’s good,” Burns answered, as if he had not made 
sure of the fact for himself within the hour. 

‘“T will goin and see him a minute,’’ Leaver said, and he 
disappeared into Jamie Ferguson’s room. 

Outside Burns walked up and down the corridor, waiting 
ina restlessness upon which he suddenly laid a stern decree. 
He stopped short and forced himself to stand still. 

“‘Satisfied?’’ he asked of Leaver, as the other came out 
of Jamie’s room. 

Leaver nodded. ‘‘ Rather better than I had hoped. He’s 
a plucky little chap.” 


HE two went up to the dressing-room. Half an hour 

later, clad in white from head to foot, arms bare and 
gleaming, hands gloved, allowing assistants to open and close 
doors for them lest the slightest contamination affect their 
rigid cleanliness, they came into the operating-room. For 
the moment they were left alone there, while the nurses 
went to summon the bearers of the little patient. It was 
the moment Burns had dreaded most, the stillness before 
action which most tries the spirit at any crisis. 

He could not help giving one quick glance at his friend 
before he turned away to look out of the window with eyes 
which saw nothing outside it. In that instant’s glance he 
thought the old Leaver stood before him, cool, collected, 
armed to the teeth, as it were, for the fight, and looking 
forward to it with eagerness. There had been possibly a 
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slight pallor upon his face, as Miss Dodge 
had adjusted his mask of gauze; but, as 
Burns recalled it, this was a common 
matter with many surgeons and it might 
easily have beencharacteristic of Leaver 
himself, even though Burns had not re- 
memberedit. Hisown heart wasthump- 
ing heavily in his breast, as it had never 
thumped when he himself had been the 
operator. 

“Lord, make him go through all 
right,” he was praying almost uncon- 
sciously, while he eyed the September 
landscape unseeingly and listened for the 
sound of the stretcher’s bearers. 


S THEY came in at the door Burns 
turned and saw, or thought he saw, 
Leaver draw one long, deep breath. 
Then, in a minute or so, the fight was 
on. Burns remembered of old that there 
never was much delay after the distin- 
guished surgeon saw his patient before 
him, had assured himself that all was 
well with the working of the anesthetic, 
and had taken up his first tool. 

Swift and sure moved Leaver’s hands, 
obeying the swift, sure working of his 
brain. There was not a moment's indeci- 
sion. More than one moment of delib- 
eration there was; but Burns, watching, 
knew as well as if his friend had been a 
part of himself that the brief pauses in 
his work were a part of the work itself, 
and meant that as his task unfolded 
before him he stopped to weigh feasible 
courses, choosing with unerring judg- 
ment the better of two possible alterna- 
tives and proceeding with the confidence 
essential to the unfaltering touch. 

As Burns saw the process pass the 
point of greatest danger and approach 
conclusion he felt somewhat as a. man 
may, who, unable to help, watches a 
swimmer breasting a tremendous sea 
and sees him make his way into smoother 
waters. He was conscious that he had 
himself been breathing shallowly as he 
watched, and now drew several deep 
inspirations of relief. 

“By George, that’s the gamest thing 
I ever saw!’’ thought Burns exultingly. 
“He hasn’t shown the slightest sign of 
flinching. And Amy Mathewson—she’s 
played up to every move like a little 
second brain of his.” 

He looked at a small clock on a shelf 
of the surgery and his head swam. 
“‘He’s outdone himself,” he nearly cried 
aloud. ‘‘This will stand beside anything 
he’sever done. If he’d been slower than 
usual it would have been only natural 
after this interval, but he’s been faster. 
Oh, God, but I’m glad!” 

The thing was over. Both Leaver and 
Burns, no longer under the necessity of 
avoiding contact with things unsteril- 
ized, felt the little patient’s pulse and 
nodded at each other. The assistants bore Jamie Ferguson's 
little inert body away, Miss Dodge attending. 

Doctor Leaver turned to Miss Mathewson. He drew off 
the masking gauze from his head, showing a flushed, moist 
face and eyes a little bloodshot. But his voice was as quiet 
as ever as he said: ‘‘I never had better assistance from any 
one, Miss Mathewson. If you had been trained to work 
Opposite me you couldn’t have done better.” 

“*You work much like Doctor Burns,” she said modestly. 
“That made it easy.” 

Burns burst into a smothered laugh. ‘‘ That’s the biggest 
compliment I’ve had for a good while,” he said. 

\ HILE dressing neither man said much. But when 
coats were on and the two were ready to go to Jamie’s 
room they turned each to the other. 

“‘Well, old man?” Burns was smiling like the sunshine 
itself into his friend’s eyes. ‘‘I never was so happy in my 
life.” 

‘I know you’re happy, Red,” said the other man. 
don’t believe I'll trust myself yet to tell you what I am.’ 

“Don’t try. We won't talk it over just yet. But I’ve 
got to say this, Jack. You never did a more brilliant job in 
your life.” 

Leaver smiled—and shivered. ‘‘I’m glad it’s over,’’ he said. 

They went down to Jamie’s room, and there, one on each 
side of the high hospital cot, they watched consciousness 
returning. With consciousness presently came pain. 

“I’m going to stay with him,” Leaver announced 
by-and-by. Jamie’s little, wasted hand was fast in his; 
Jamie’s eyes, when they rested anywhere with intelligence, 
rested on his face, a face tender and pitiful. 

“‘Good for you! I shall feel easier about him if you do.”’ 
And Burns went away with the feeling that this course 
would be as good for the surgeon as for the patient. He 
stopped in the lower hall to telephone Ellen. ‘All safely 
over, dear,’’ he said. ‘‘The patient doing well so far and no 
reason why he shouldn't continue, as far as we can see.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, Red!” came back the joyous reply; 
and Burns responded: ‘‘ That goes without saying, partner. 
I’ll tell you a lot more about it when I get back.” 

The Green Imp went back at a furious pace. Halfway 
there, however, as it neared a figure walking by the roadside 
it suddenly slowed down. 

“Will you ride home, Miss Photographer?’’ Burns called. 
“Or do you prefer trudging all the way back with that 
camera and tripod?’”’ 

“I’m delighted to ride, Doctor Burns,’’ replied Charlotte 
Ruston. ‘‘ Wonderful roadside views lured me much farther 
than I intended to go and the camera weighs twice what it 
did when I started.” 
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“Jump in then and let me give you a piece of good news 
I’m bursting with,” and Burns held out his hand for the 
camera. ‘‘ You’re getting a beautiful sunburn on that right 
cheek,” he commented. 

“T’ll burn the left to match it if you don’t drive too fast. 
You'll have to go slower while you talk. I’ve noticed you’re 
always silent when you’re scorching along the road.” 

“Well, I’m not going to be silent now. I’ve just comefrom 
seeing Jamie Ferguson put on the road to future health and 
happiness, the good Lord willing—and I’ve a notion Heiis.” 

“‘ Jamie—the little cripple who lies on his back?’’: ©’ 

“The same. He'll lie on his back some time longer, and 
then, I think, he’ll get up.” 

“You operated on him today? How glad I am!” 

‘‘No, I didn’t operate. It took a better manthan I. I’ve 
never done this particular stunt, and Jamie was not a patient 
for experiments. Leaver did the trick, and a ‘finished trick 
it was too. I’m so full of enthusiasm over his performance 
that I’m bursting with it, as I warned you.” 

Charlotte Ruston had turned suddenly in her seat to face 
him. As he looked at her with this announcement he had a 
view of splendid, startled eyes. 

‘“What’s the matter?”’ he asked, wondering. He had to 
look ahead at the road, but he cut down the Imp’s speed so 
that he could spare a glance at his companion again. ‘‘ You 
look as if I’d given you bad news instead of good.”’ 

“‘Oh, no—oh, no!” she said in odd, short breaths. ‘It’s 
great—wonderful! Poor little fellow! I’m veryglad. You 
said— Doctor Leaver did it? I was simply—surprised.”’ 

“Did it magnificently. But there’s no occasion for sur- 
prise about that. Having been in Baltimore as much as you 
have you must know his position there. There’s nobody 
with a bigger reputation.” 

“But I thought he had been—ill?”’ 

“Tired out. Small wonder, at the pace he was going—the 
working pace, I mean. He never let up on himself. I got 
him here to rest. He would have been off long ago if I would 
have given him leave, but I had his promise to keep away 
from work till he was thoroughly fit for it, so I’ve made the 
most of my chance. I shall never get another. If I know 
him he’ll be back in his office before the week ends. Once 
give a chap like him a taste of work after idleness and there’s 
no use trying to hold him.” 

“You think him fully fit now?” 

“Never so fit in his life, if I’m any judge. I’ve seen him 
at work many a time and I never saw finer methods than 
his today, his own or any man’s, and I’ve watched some 
pretty smooth things. By-the-way, I understand you had 
met Doctor Leaver before you met him here?”’ 

“Yes, I had met him.” 


Be RNS was not possessed of more than the ordinary amount 
of curiosity concerning other people’s affairs, but he was 
accustomed to observing human nature and noting its signs, 
and it struck him now as it had before that both John Leaver 
and Charlotte Ruston had seemed rather more than neces- 
sarily non-committal concerning an acquaintance which both 
admitted. He saw no reason why he should not ask a casual 
question ortwo. Asking questions wasa part of his profession. 

“‘T hope you’ve managed to lure him before your camera. 
He’s looking so well now I’d like a picture of him before he 
goes back and works himself down again.” 

“You might suggest it to him,’”’ said Miss Ruston. She 
was looking straight ahead. She wore a hat of white linen, 
of a picturesque shape, such as are in vogue in the country 
in warm weather, and it drooped more or less about her face. 
Burns could not see her eyes when she looked forward, but 
he could see her mouth. It was an expressive mouth, and 
it looked particularly expressive just now. The trouble was 
that he could not tell just what it expressed. 

“T’ll do it this afternoon, and keep it as a reminder of a 
patient of whom I think a heap. No, I can’t do it this after- 
noon either, for he won’t leave Jamie till he can leave him 
comfortably over the first stage. We'll have to catch him 
on the fly, for I’m confident he’I!! be off the minute the young- 
ster is out of danger. But by tomorrow afternoon, perhaps; 
then, if I can lure him before the camera, you'll be interested 
in making a picture of him that Ellen and I will want to 
frame and look at every day. Will you?”’ 

‘“‘T will give you my amateur’s best, Doctor Burns.” 

‘Prunes and prisms!” he exclaimed, and broke into a 
laugh. ‘I didn’t expect that from a girl like you. I—well, 
never mind. I was on the verge of being impudent, I’m 
afraid. Forgive me, will you, for what I might have said? 
I’ll bring him over at the first opportunity.” 


XII 


ED, this is certainly the unkindest cut of all! I haven’t 
minded your other prescriptions, but to insist on giving 
a well man the worst dose of his experience to take 

‘Stuff and nonsense! A bad prescription—to go across 
the street and let the prettiest photographer in the United 
States take a sun picture of you before you leave town? 
Besides, you owe it to us. I haven’t the smallest kind of a 
likeness of you. I want a nice big one—to use in my adver- 
tisements. I only wish I had a picture of you ‘as you were’ 
to put beside this ‘as you are.’ It would be telling. ‘The 
great Burns’s greatest cure. The celebrated Leaver, of 

Baltimore, as he was when Burns finished with him.’ I'll 
send you a dozen copies of the paper.’ 

‘Please, Doctor Leaver.” Mrs. Red Pepper Burns added 
her plea. ‘‘ Red really wants it very much and sodo I. You 
admit you have no photograph to send us, and we know 
quite well you won’t go and have one made by Mr. Brant, 
as you should. So please let Miss Ruston try her art. We 
think you owe it to us.” 

Leaver looked at her and his determined lips relaxed into 
a smile. “T admit that argument tells, Mrs. Burns,” he 
said. ‘I suppose it is ungracious of me, but— 
to tell the truth—I’ve always preferred to be able 
to say I had no portraits of myself.” 

‘Oh, I see,”’ Burns broke in. ‘‘We’re not con- 
sidering, Ellen, the urgent demands fora popular _ 
city surgeon’s photograph. It’s precisely like 
Jack not to hand them out to the ladies nor to 
the newspaper men. All right, old chap; give us 
what we want and we'll have the plate smashed. 
Come, let’s go over. If you really mean to leave 
tonight this is our last chance.” 

The two men crossed the street in the mellow 
September sunshine. Burns preceded Leaver 
and knocked at the door. 

‘*Will you take a shot at my friend before he 
goes?’’ Burns asked Charlotte. ‘‘ He hates stand- 
ing up to be fired at, but I have him primed for 
the ordeal.” 





‘Must it be a shot or may I make a portrait ?’’ asked the 
photographer in her professional manner. 

“‘T want a portrait,’ replied Burns promptly. ‘‘ Your best 
indoor ,work— Brant and the Misses Kendall put on their 
mettle to rival it.’ 

While Charlotte was absent, making ready her plates, her 
visitors waited in the living-room and looked about it with 
interest, for its walls were now possessed of many attractive 

hotographs of people in the village. A few minutes later, 


* just as Charlotte appeared and set about her work, Bob 


came racing over the lawn and in at the open door. 

“‘Uncle Red, somebody wants you right away quick!” he 
announced. 

“Just my luck! I wanted to help pose the victim,” 
grumbled Burns, but went off, the boy on his shoulder 
shouting with delight. 


os photographer, in the plain dress of dull blue which, 
artist-wise, she had chosen as her professional garb and 
‘in which she herself made a picture, moved deftly about the 
room, arranging her lights and shadows. This done she 
turned to her sitter. When she came in he was standing 
before a set of prints upon the wall, studying them criti- 
cally; but from the moment of her entrance he had watched 
her, though he held a photograph in his hand with which he 
might have seemed to be engaged. 

. “Ready?’’ she asked, smiling, the professional air still in 
evidence. ‘Or rather—as ready as you ever will be?” 

““Does my reluctance show as plainly as that?’’ he 
inquired in return. ‘‘ But I am quite ready now to do your 
bidding.” 

“‘Sit down in that chair, please. But first—I really can’t 
wait longer to ask you—how is Jamie Ferguson?”’ 

“Doing finely.” His face lighted with pleasure at the 
thought. 

‘“Will he have the full use of his poor little legs?” 

“Tt is too soon to say positively. We hope—quite 
confidently—for that result. He shows better powers of 
recuperation than we dared expect.” 

‘““Yesterday,’’ said Charlotte, her hand on a certain bulb 
out of sight, ‘‘ Miss Mathewson told me something Jamie 
had said. It was the most extraordinary thing 

She related the incident in which the lad had shyly praised 
both Leaver and Burns as seeming to him like big brothers. 
She told it with animation, her watchful eyes on her sitter’s 
face. _At a certain point, just before the climax of the story, 
she gave the bulb a long, slow pressure. Then, ending, she 
remarked: 

“‘Now, if you are ready, Doctor Leaver.” 

His face grew grave, lost its expression of attention, and 
set in lines of resignation. She went through a number of 
motions and announced that the sitting was over. 

“It wasn’t so bad, was it?’’ she questioned gayly, as she 
removed the plate she had used. “I’m not going to try 
again. I’ve discovered that it’s not always best to repeat 
an attempt, and when you are pretty sure you have what 
you want it doesn’t pay.” 

“Thank you for making the operation so nearly painless. 
I haven’t had a photograph taken since I was a medical 
student and I wasn’t prepared for so short a trial. But even 
so, I felt the desperateness of the situation. Doubtless that 
will show plainly in the final result.’ 

‘Mine is a discreet camera and doesn’t tell all it sees. So 
it is possible it may keep your reluctance disguised.” 





HE took away the plate, left him for a few minutes alone 

among the photographs, and returned. 

“Tt is quite all right, I think, Doctor Leaver,’’ she said, 
“‘and the agony is over. You are leaving town today?” 

He rose. ‘‘I:go tonight. I should: have come ‘to say 
good-by in any case, but as I go out to Sunny Farm for one 
more look at the boy I must be off. . So—I’Il make this the 
good-by. 

| hope youl have the busiest, happiest sort of a winter,” 
she said i in the:charming, friendly way which was naturally 
her own, ‘‘so busy and so happy you'll forget this long, try- 
ing time of waiting to be well. Surely the rest—and Doctor 
Burns—have done the work. When you see the portrait I 
hope it will show you, better than looking at yourself in any 
mirror, what good has been wrought.” 

“Thank you. I know a great change has been brought 
about somehow, thanks to a man who insisted on having his 
own way when I didn’t want to let him. You expect to stay 
in this cottage all winter?” 

‘‘ All winter and all spring. Imagine us by a splendid fire 
in this good fireplace.” 

“T hope it won’t smoke on windy days.” Leaver looked 
doubtfully at it. “It strikes me as better photographic 
material than as practical defense against the cold.” 

‘‘| shall demonstrate that it is entirely practical. And 
Granny’s little feet will seldom touch the floor. I have a 
beautiful foot-warmer for her which will keep her snug as 
comfort.” 

“T know you have a strong courage and will face any 
discomfort bravely.” 

His eyes were dwelling upon her face, noting each outline 
as if he meant to take the memofy of it with him. 

‘“‘ All the courage in the world. What would life be without 
it? With it one can do anything.” 

“T believe you.”’ He was silent for a moment, still look- 
ing at her intently. ‘‘I wonder,’”’ he said then, “if you 
would be willing to give me something I very much want. 
I have no right to ask it, and yet, for the sake of many pleas- 
ant hours we have spent together—that’s a tame phrase for 
me to use of them from my standpoint—yet for their sake 
would you be willing to let me have a picture of yourself? 
I promise you it shall see no public place. It will mean a good 
dealto me. Yet if you are not entirely willing I won’t ask it. 








“ Staring Out of the Window, Her Dark Eyes Heavy With Thought” 


— 


He spoke in the quietest, gravest way. After a moment’s 
hesitation she answered him as quietly. 

“‘T don’t know why I should mind, Doctor Leaver, and 
yet somehow I find I do. Will you believe it’s not because 
I don’t want to please you?”’ 

His face showed, in spite of him, that the denial hurt 
him. He held out his hand. 

“You are quite right to be frank. Shall we say good- by? 
All kinds of success to you this winter—and always.” 

“‘Thank you, Doctor Leaver. I give you back the wish.” 

They shook hands, the two faces smiling at each other. 
Then he went quickly away. 

She passed into her dark-room and again examined the 
plate she had just developed. Holding it in a certain light 
against darkness she was able to obtain a faint view of the 
picture as it would be in the print. Unquestionably she had 
made a lifelike and extraordinarily attractive portrait of a 
man of distinguished features, caught at a moment when he 
had had no notion that the thing was happening. She 
studied it long and attentively. 

“It would have been better if I hadn’t made it,’’ she said 
slowly to herself. ‘For now I shall have it to look at—and 
I shall have to look at it. I’m not strong enough—I don’t 
want to be strong enough—to forego that!” 


xX TER nightfall on that September evening Leaver took 
his departure. Burns was to convey him in the Imptothe 
city station, because his train did not stop in the suburban 
village. For half an hour before his going the Burnses’ porch 
was full, the Macauleys and Chesters having come over to 
do honor to the parting guest and friend. They found less 
chance for talking with him than they might have done if 
he had not gone off with Miss Mathewson for a short walk. 

“Something in it, do you think?”” James Macauley asked 
in an aside of Mrs. Burns. ‘‘ Miss Mathewson certainly has 
developed a lot of good looks this summer that I, for one, 
never suspected her of before. Whether she could interest 
a man like him I don’t know and can’t guess. He’s no 
ordinary man. I didn’t like him much at first, but as he’s 
improved in health he’s shown up for what he is, and I can 
understand Red’s interest in getting him on his feet again. 
He’s certainly on ’em now. That was a great stunt he did 
for the little chap, according to Red. Looks a bit sug- 
gestive of interest, his going off with Miss Amy for a walk 
at the last minute, don’t you think? Still I can’t imagine 
any man’s looking that way when there’s what there is 
across the street. He hasn’t shown any signs of life there, 
has he?”’ 

‘Jimmy, you’re a sad gossip. If I knew all these people’s 
affairs or if I knew none of them I shouldn’t discuss them 
with you. But I’m quite willing to agree with you that both 
Amy and Charlotte are delightful each in her way.” 

““Never did get any satisfaction out of you,” grumbled 
James Macauley good-humoredly. ‘I didn’t suppose 
women had such a fine sense of honor when it came to 
talking over other women.’ 

“Then it’s time you found it out.” 

“What's this? Ellen giving you hot shot?”” Burns came 
up, watch in hand. ‘‘It’s time those people were back. 
They’ve probably fallen into a discussion of surgical methods 
and forgotten the time.”’ 

They appeared presently. James Macauley looked curi- 
ously at them, but could detect no sign of sentiment about 
them. Indeed as they came up the walk Leaver’s voice was 
heard saying in a most matter-of-fact way: ‘‘I’ll send you 
a reprint on that subject. You'll find the German notion 
has completely changed. Nothing has happened in a long 
time that so marks advance in thought and research along 
those lines.”’ 

“‘He’s safe,’’ the observer whispered to Mrs. Burns. ‘‘No 
fun to be had out of that unless he was clever enough to 
change his line when he came within earshot. It has been 
done, you know. I’ve done it myself, though I never jumped 
to German reprints as a safety station. But you can usually 
tell by the woman. She looks as if she had merely been 
out for a nice walk. Not a hair out of place, no high color, 


” 





Ellen moved away from him. She was conscious that she, 
too, had been noting signs, but she would not join him in 
discussing them. 


AM not good at farewell speeches,” said John Leaver, 

holding Ellen’s hand in both his own when he had taken 
leave of every one else. ‘I only wish I could show you how 
I feel about what you and your husband have done for me. 
I tried to tell Miss Mathewson something of the same thing, 
but she wouldn’t have it, which was fortunate, for the words 
stuck in my throat.” 

Burns took himaway. ‘If they hadn’t you’d have missed 
your train. We've got to make time now.” 

As he took his place in the Green Imp Leaver looked across 
the street at the cottage back among the trees. It was quite 
dark, although the hour was barely ten o’clock. Burns 
looked over too. ‘‘By-the-way,” he said, as they moved 
away, ‘‘ why wasn’t Miss Ruston among the crowd assembled 
to see you off? As an acquaintance of yours in Baltimore 
she ought to join in the send-off back to that town.” 

“She gave me her good wishes this afternoon after taking 
the photograph. Speaking of Baltimore, Red, when are you 
coming down?”’ 

““When I get a card saying you are holding a clinic on a 
subject I’m anxious to see demonstrated.”’ 

‘““Do you expect me to go to holding clinics?’’ 

“Surest thing in the world. You can’t keep out of them.” 

““Do you suppose the men who saw my breakdown will 
be eager to welcome me back?” 

“No question of it. Why, man, you’re not the first nor 
the ten thousandth who has broken down from overwork. 
Because my axe becomes dull I’m not going to 
refuse to use it when it comes back from the 
grindstone with a brighter edge than ever on it, 
am I? Wait till you see your reception. Some 
of those fellows who have been making a lot of 
mistakes in your absence, have been trying to do 
things too bigforthem. They’ll be only too glad 
to turn some of their stunts over to you. The 
profession are not all selfish, and the really big 
men down there are fine fellows. Of course you 
have rivals; you don’t expect them to welcome 
you with open arms—they’ll be sorry to see you 
back. Let them be sorry and be hanged to them! 
Go in and show them that they’re the ones who 
need a rest now and that you ‘ll take care of 
their work in their absence.’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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| OST men are conscious, I suppose, of 
an impression that it is a sort of im- 
pertinence fora man to have opinions 
of his own on the question of whether 
or not women should vote. He is the 


judge in the matter and the jury. I suppose he 
may be employed without impropriety as advo- 
cate on either side; but he is neither plaintiff 
nor defendant. Here are the mothers of the 
land before him, part of them declaring that 
votes belong to women and that it is his duty to 
grant them, part of them protesting that votes 
for women will be a mere embarrassment, and 
not of use enough either to women or to the 
country to offset the disturbance that will result 
from doubling the electorate. Poorman! It is 
a Solomon’s decision that is required of him, to 
say which of these two lots of mothers love their 
country and humanity the most. 

Complaint is made of those male persons who 
say that women will get the vote as soon as a 
majority of them want it. 

The suffragists seem to feel that such persons 
are timorous—that is, they are afraid to have 
a definite opinion or take a pronounced stand 
either way. But is not their attitude fairly 
seemly for men sitting as a court to determine 
what are the rights ofa great question? Whether 
they incline one way or the other, and few men 
are without leaning in the matter, their minds should be 
fairly hospitable to argument and open to conviction. 
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GREAT CONFUSION 
OVER THE 
WOMAN QUESTION 


It is a mistake to think by 
wholesale of the anti-suffrage 
men as persons who grudge to 
women their full share of what- 
SDDS ever advantage these progres- 
sive times hold out. No doubt some of them are 
Bourbons who hold with the past at all odds, but the 
mass of them are just the natural allies of the anti- 
suffrage women. ‘They are not men opposed to gratify- 
ing women their desires, but contestants that the 
majority of women shall have what they still seem to 
want: freedom to go about their business without 
having added to it any more responsibility about gen- 
eral politics than they have already. The mental 
attitude of men toward women is not determined by 
their opinions about the expediency of the suffrage. 

There is extraordinary confusion of argument over 
the whole woman question and especially the suffrage; 
a constant offering of reasons that are personal and 
particular for action that would be political and gen- 
eral, and a constant citation, as reasons for the suffrage, 
of factsand situations which the suffrage seems unlikely 
to affect; and, as reasons against the suffrage, of facts 
and situations which, seen from a different angle, argue 
for it. As an example in this latter class there is the 
old cry about the danger of the ‘‘bad woman”’ vote, a 
cry which has pretty well passed out among the echoes. 
I mention it to make good Mrs. Belmont’s assertion 
that ‘‘men in speaking of women voting always refer 
to the prostitute.” The argument used to be that the 
prostitutes were allied with evil, and would always 
vote and always sell their votes to the wickedest buyer. 
But the truth is that the very existence of prostitution 
inclines some men toward woman suffrage because 
they want to see if women’s votes could at all avail to 
clean prostitution up. And as for the poor “bad 
women” themselves, of course, they would not be a 
political peril, for, by daylight at least, they are retir- 
ing persons. They are not the enemies of society, but its 
victims, and as the most pathetic sufferers by the pres- 
ent order, as of every known order that has preceded 
it, they might well be allowed even now half a dozen 
votes apiece, so that their deplorable case might stand 
the better chance of getting effective attention. 
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THE REAL HITCH 
IN ONE BRANCH 


And speaking of Mrs. Belmont, 
no doubt she has political gifts, 
OF SUFFRAGE but is she truly persuasive in 

exhortation? I don’t find her 
SPP UES 56, Still there are two branches 
of the suffrage declamation. One aims to persuade 
men to give the suffrage to women, the other to excite 
women to want votes like anything, and to rise up and 
get them anyhow. Miss Addams is persuasive, but it 
seems to be the second branch of suffragist activity 
that engages Mrs. Belmont. When she speaks prudent 
men go and get behind something and consider in which 
direction they can get away best. So probably Mrs. 
Belmont speaks more with an eye to women than to 
men. I have been reading an address by her, but it 
does not persuade me to her views. When she says 
the Constitution should represent the will of all the 
people, not one-half, she forgets, no doubt, that our 
Constitution is acceptable enough to most of the women 
as well as to the men, so that it represents perhaps 
three-fourths or seven-eighths of the will of the people, 
which is really pretty good for a constitution. I never 
heard of one that represented the will of all the people, 
or even allthe men. Often constitutions are adopted 
with difficulty and against much opposition. 

And when Mrs. Belmont says in that same address 
that ‘‘a document that divides the people by the arbi- 
trary line of sex is not in touch with modern growth,” 
where is she? That was the way the Creator divided 
the people, and if He is not in touch with modern 
growth it behooves modern growth to connect with 
Him at its early convenience. Until it does it will 
not prosper. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY 


HOLLINGER 


MR. MARTIN 


HEN WE SAY THAT ESSAY-WRITING HAS DIS- 


APPEARED FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE WE — 


RECKON WITHOUT THE CHARMINGLY FACILE WORK 
DONE BY MR. EDWARD S. MARTIN EACH WEEK ON 
THE EDITORIAL PAGE OF “LIFE,” AND IT IS WITH 
THE SINCEREST PLEASURE THAT THE EDITORS 
OF THE JOURNAL PRESENT MR. MARTIN'S DE- 
LIGHTFUL WORK ON THIS PAGE, WHERE IT WILL 
APPEAR FOR SEVERAL NUMBERS TO COME. 
THE EDITORS. 


Right there, or thereabouts, is the real hitch in Mrs. 
Belmont’s program. She thinks that when women get 
the vote they are going to be different. ‘‘Asa whole,” 
she says, ‘‘women will some day emerge from the mere 
physical sex facts that now hinder them.” That was 
the Woodhull-Claflin idea, and one of the sisters wrote a 
book elaborately imputing a large share of the physical 
sex facts of women to the meddlesomeness of men. 

I guess not. 

Women have been women a long time, and their 
physical sex facts are not an invention on which the 
patent seems about to expire. 


LITTLE DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN 


Mrs. Belmont does not seem 
to see things quite as they are. 


WOMEN AND MEN “When the women vote,” she 
says, ‘‘an entirely different 


SSPE body will deal with the execu- 


tive and the judiciary. The blind struggle will be over; 
there will be light where there is now darkness. Order 
will be brought out of chaos.” 

Now is not that remarkable? The body that deals 
with the executive and the judiciary is only very 
slightly different when women vote. Look about! 
Look at the women and the men; all of the same sub- 
stance, physical and mental, with difference of sex, to 
be sure, but of precisely the same human quality. It’s 
like dipping soup out of a tureen; one ladleful: that’s 
the men’s votes; another ladleful: that’s the women’s 
votes. And the main result is more soup in the plate 
and not so much in the tureen. And the main conten- 
tion against the suffrage is that one ladleful of soup is 
enough, and the main contention for it is that it seems 
fairer to have two, now that the country has such 
a large appetite. 

The executive and the judiciary have only a little to 
do with blind struggle. They are not so bad now in 
this country as to be a determining cause of chaos. At 
their best they can no more than contribute a little to 
bring order out of it, and there is no considerable proba- 
bility that women’s votes would expedite the improve- 
ment of either of them. They might, in some places, 
in some details. If Miss Addams had all the working 
women of voting age in Chicago (about half the total 
number) organized and ready to vote as she advised I 
suppose they would be a power in Chicago and Illinois 
politics, and while she exercised that power it might do 
good. But how long she could hold the power, and 
into what hands it would fall when it divided, as it 
surely would; and to what ends, wise or detrimental, it 
would ‘be used, who can say? Happily the advance- 
ment of women and the improvement of the conditions 
of life are not tied up to woman suffrage, and will go on 
as long as civilization goes forward, whether women 
vote or not. Of course there is no more guarantee that 
women will vote wisely than that men will, and what is 
more, there is no more certainty, not a bit, that they 
will vote to improve the condition of women than that 
men willdoso. Men usually do vote for anything that 
the best of the advanced women want. They are delib- 
erate about it, but they ought to be. If women voted 
laws with much less deliberation than men do there 
would be more snarls in the statute books for the 
courts to disentangle. 

If the suffrage wins in New York, and Mrs. Belmont 
organizes a ‘‘hall’’ and goes into city politics, she will 
have a lot of fun, of course, and it will be a fine field for 
her abilities. But her dream of bringing order out of 
chaos by the women’s vote would be subject to disturb- 
ance by the certainty that for every woman she could 
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enlist for her policies two or three would get up 
early to take the other side. What's the gain of 
having woman “‘stand free,’’ as Mrs. Belmont 
says, ‘“‘her chains and shackles loosened, fallen 
at her feet,” if after all she troops off and votes 
with Mrs. Dodge? And that, to a considerable 
and perhaps preponderant extent, is what she 
would do. It would be some fun, though. Poli- 
tics don’t make invariably for righteousness, but 
they make considerably for entertainment, and 
the argument that women are entitled to their 
share of that is better than most of the suffragist 
arguments. 

In the suffrage parade in New York after 
election there was a transparency that said that 
one hundred and twenty-five girls—if that was 
the number—were killed in the Triangle Shirt 
Waist fire, and that nothing effectual was done 
about it. And it asked if that would have been 
true if the killed had been voters? 

In so far as it was true at all of course it would. 
A woman killed makes a greater impression on 
our public mind than a man killed. A lost or 
stolen child stirs up more feeling than either, yet 
a child has no vote. 

In the same amusing line is Mrs. Belmont’s 
suggestion that though oil has risen in price 
since the Oil Trust was dissolved cigarettes and 
tobacco have not gone up since the Tobacco Trust 
was dissolved, because the consumers of cigarettes and 
tobacco are voters. 

It was the famous three tailors of Tooley Street 
who began their proclamation: ‘We, the people of 
England.”” Some of the suffrage ladies, Mrs. Belmont 
among them, remind one of those tailors when they 
speak for all the women of the United States. Never- 
theless their voices are not raised in vain, for these 
are revolutionary times, in which adjustment to new 
conditions of life presses hard, and a voice is a voice 
even though its arguments are vulnerable. 


WOMEN AS The other morning, in the lobby of 
COMPANIONS 2 Fifth Avenue hotel, two menanda 
FOR MEN woman were sitting on a lounge fac- 
sao ing the office counter. One of the 


men was smoking, the woman was 
sewing something and they were all talking together. 
You couldn’t say more for the men than that they 
were decent looking. The woman seemeda lady. Her 
gown was violet silk, very nice but entirely simple, not 
a gown she was exhibiting, but a frock in which she 
seemed comfortable and looked well. She had a lot of 
rings on her hands, and a clean, fresh face, but she was 
not a particularly pretty woman. Yet to see her there 
with her hat off, sewing in the hotel lobby and talking 
to her men, was a very pleasing sight. You noticed it 
because it was a little out of common. Here, you 
thought, was a woman who had a standard of living 
in her own head, and lived it as she went along; who 
neither neglected nor overemphasized appearance, 
who kept her fingers busy and her mind tranquil, and 
who was a companion to her men. She domesticated 
the whole lobby, so that you wanted to sit down and 
rest init. You thought better of the hotel because she 
was sitting there, and better of the two men because 
they had sense enough to like her company, and had 
had sense enough back in their lives to make her like 
theirs. And because she seemed to feel at home any- 
where in that hotel, and didn’t seem constrained to 
run off to her bedroom to take a stitch, you set her 
down somehow as a free woman. 

It is delightful to see women free in that way, and at 
ease in their world, and companionable with their men. 
That’s the way it is going to be, the suffragists think, 


after women get the vote. The vote may help; I don’t ° 


know. But that’s the way it is now with the women 
who have found themselves and their world. They are 
not waiting for a vote. They are going ahead and 
living under the laws of the kingdom within them. 
One sees them about everywhere, in good clothes, in 
bad clothes, clean and not so clean, rich, well-to-do, 
poor, and sometimes very poor. 


JUST There is peace in their faces. Back 
TWO KINDS in their minds somewhere is some- 
OF WOMEN thing in which they find mental rest, 
ane rs and by aid of which their tasks, how- 


ever complicated, however heavy, 
are not too heavy for their strength. In a car of the 
Elevated I saw just such a wonderful woman, sitting 
bareheaded, in poor clothes, between two roughly 
dressed workingmen, talking earnestly with both, 
grave, tranquil, sweet, and with true Madonnalike 
breadth of brow and simple sweep of dark hair. It 
rested one to watch her. 

I look and look and look at the women in the street. 
There are just two kinds: those who have found them- 
selves and their world, and those who haven’t. These 
last are abundantly represented among the suffragists; 
a masterless lot they are, out of a job and practicing 
to produce a masterless world. But the master they 
need is not a man, for some of them have men 
already, but an inner governor, who shall look out of 
their eyes and see truth and duty and strengthen their 
hands to seize them. 
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f{-—— ]JHERE is no better touchstone for 
trying the quality of a woman’s de- 
mocracy than her: attitude toward 
labor. How does she see it? As a 
| badge of respectability, or as some- 

thing which in some indefinable way lowers the 

laborer, putting him out of her class? How does 

she see it? As something in which she claims 

a share, or as something which belongs to ‘‘the 

lower classes’’? What is a Simon-pure demo- 

crat? Whatever else he is, unquestionably he 

must honor labor and therefore the laborer. 

You cannot sponge in a democracy; if you do 

you violate the fundamental right of the other 

man, hamper him in exercising the free oppor- 

tunity the scheme promises. Moreover in a 

democracy no useful work is menial. It isin the 

quality of the work and the spirit given it that 

the test lies. Poor work hurts the whole mass. 

Classification of workers based on the kind of 

work they do falls down in a democracy. A 

poor lawyer falls below a good clerk, a poor 

teacher below a good housemaid, since one ren- 

ders a sound and the other an unsound service. 

Where does the average American woman 

come out in applying this test? What kind 

of a democrat does it show her to be? We must 

look for the answer in her handling of her 

own department of labor, that of domestic ser- 

vice. Has she democratized the field she controls? 

If we are to measure her understanding of the system 

under which she lives by what she has done with her 

own particular labor problem we must set her down 
as a poor-enough democrat. 


SOCIAL STANDING This great department of our 
OF OUR National activity is generally 
HOUSEWORKERS _ (though by no means univer- 
Ss p+ sally) in a poorer estate today 


than ever before in the history 
of the country—that is, tested by the ideals of labor 
toward which we are supposed to be working it shows 
less progress. Instead of being dignified it has been 
demeaned. No other honest work in the country so 
belittles a woman socially as housework performed for 
money. It is the only field of labor which has scarcely 
felt the touch of the modern labor movement; the only 
one where the hours, conditions and wages are not 
attacked generally; the only one in which there is prac- 
tically no organization nor standardization, no train- 
ing, no regular road of progress. It is the only field of 
labor in which there seems to be a general tendency 
to abandon the democratic notion and return frankly to 
the standards of the aristocratic régime. The multi- 
plication of livery, the tipping system, the terms of 
address, all show an increasing imitation of the Old 
World’s methods. Unhappily enough they are used 
with little or none of the Old World’s ease; being 
imitations and not natural growths they, of course, 
cannot be. 

More serious still is the relation which has been 
shown to exist between criminality and household occu- 
pations. Nothing, indeed, which recent investigation 
has established ought to startle the American woman 
more. Contrary to public opinion it is not the factory 
and the shop which are making the largest number of 
woman offenders of all kinds; it is the household. 

Not long ago I had occasion to study that remark- 
able institution at Bedford Hills, New York, where 
Dr. Katherine Davis is working on the difficult problem 
of making an orderly and controlled life attractive to 
girls between sixteen and thirty who have been found 
guilty of some form of crime. Nearly one-half of the 
first thousand girls sent to her by the courts had been 
in general housework. In a recent careful study of 
more than three thousand women criminals the Bureau 
of Labor found that eighty per cent. came directly 
from their own homes or from the traditional pursuits 
of women! 

The anomaly is the more painful because women are 
so active in trying to better the conditions in trades 
which men control. Feminine circles everywhere have 
been convulsed with sympathy for shop and factory 
girls. Intelligent and persistent efforts.are making 
to reach and aid them. This is, of course, right, and 
it would be a National calamity if such organiza- 
tions as the Woman’s Trade Union League and the 
Consumers’ League should lose anything of their vigor. 
But the need of the classes they reach is really less 
than the need of household workers. In the first place 
the number affected is far smaller. 


PERCENTAGE OF 
GIRLS EMPLOYED 


It is customary, in presenting 
the case of the shop and factory 
AS DOMESTICS = Str ‘Seven millions strong.” 
SS UGERSEESE Itisa misleading exaggeration. 
The whole number of American women and girls over 
ten years of age earning their living wholly or partially 
is about seven millions. Of this number only from 
twenty to twenty-five in every hundred belong to the 
“army” in shops and factories; moreover a goodly 
percentage of this proportion are accountants, book- 
keepers and stenographers, a class which on the whole 
may be said to be able to look after its own needs. The 
number in domestic service is nearly twice as great, 
something like forty in every hundred. 

There are almost as many dressmakers, milliners 
and seamstresses as there are factory operators in this 
seven millions. There are nearly twice as many earning 
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MISS TARBELL 


O MODERN WRITER HAS PERHAPS SO SANELY 

AND STRONGLY POINTED THE WISE WAY FOR 
THE MODERN WOMAN AMID THE PRESENT UN- 
REST AS HAS MISS IDA M. TARBELL IN HER VIG- 
OROUS ARTICLES IN “THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE,” 
AND IN HER RECENT BOOK, “THE BUSINESS OF 
BEING A WOMAN,” PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY. THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL FELT THAT THEIR READERS WOULD 
ENJOY MISS TARBELL’S WHOLESOME ANALYSIS OF 
THE “WOMAN QUESTION,” AND ACCORDINGLY HER 
VIEWS, ADAPTED FROM HER ARTICLES AND BOOK, 
WILL BE PRESENTED IN SUCCESSIVE ISSUES. 


THE EDITORS. 


their living in dairies, greenhouses and gardens as there 
are in shops and offices. 

The greater number in domestic service is not what 
gives this class its greater importance. Its chief 
importance comes from the fact that it is in a perma- 
nent woman’s employment—that is, the household 
worker becomes on marriage a housekeeper, and, in 
this country, frequently an employer of labor. The 
intelligence and the ideals which she will give to her 
home making will depend almost entirely on what she 
has seen in the houses where she has worked—that is, 
our domestic service is self-perpetuating, and upon it 
American homes are in great numbers being annually 
founded. 

In sharp contrast to this permanent character of 
housework is the transientness of factory and shop 
work. The average period which a girl gives to this 
kind of labor is probably less than five years. What 
she learns has little or no relation to her future as a 
housekeeper; indeed the tendency is rather to unfit 
than to fit her for a home. 


WHEREIN 
AMERICAN WOMEN 


There is no question in my 
mind but that the number of 
HAVE FAILED Sie ee oe 
SEONG tions and into teaching 
would be appreciably diminished if the American 
woman had succeeded in making a democratic trade of 
housework and a democratic profession of housekeep- 
ing. Her failure to do this is particularly hard on the 
unskilled girl of little education who respects herself, 
has pretty clear ideas of her “‘rights”’ under our system 
of government and who expects to make something of 
herself. There are tens of thousands of such in the 
country; very many of them realize clearly the many 
advantages of household labor. They know that it 
ought to be more healthful, is better paid, is more 
interesting because more varied. They see its logical 
relation to the future to which they look forward. 

But such a girl feels keenly the cost to herself of 
undertaking what she instinctively knows ought to be 
for her the better task. She knows that the standards 
and conditions are a matter of chance; that, while 
she may receive considerate treatment in one place, in 
another there will be no apparent consciousness that 
she is a human being. She knows and dreads the 
loneliness of the average ‘‘place.’”’ “It’s breaking my 
heart, I was,” sobbed an intelligent Irish girl, serving 
a term for drunkenness begun in the kitchen; ‘alone 
all day long with never a one to pass a good word.” 
She finds herself cut off from most of the benefits which 
are provided for other wage-earning girls. She finds 
that even the Young Women’s Christian Association— 
in some quarters, though not everywhere—closes its 
rooms and classes to her. She finds that the girls’ 
club houses generally are closed to her.. She is the 
pariah among woman workers. 

What is there for this girl but the factory or the 
shop? Yet her presence there is a disaster for the whole 
labor system, for she is a cheap laborer; cheap not 
because she is a poor laborer, she is not; generally she 
is an admirable one, quick to learn, faithful to discharge. 
Her weakness in trade is that she is a transient who 
takes no interest in fitting herself for an advanced posi- 
tion. The demonstration of this statement is found 
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in a town like Fall River, Massachusetts, where 
the admirable Textile School has only a rare 
woman student, although boys and men tax its 
capacity. There is no object for the average girl 
to take the training. She looks forward to a 
different life. The working girl has still to be 
convinced of the ‘‘aristocracy of celibacy’! 

But there is another side to the matter which 
American women ought to be thinking of. As 
great an opportunity to help in the solving of 
that difficult problem of immigration as the 
country offers centers in the American kitchen. 
And, while I would not for a moment be under- 
stood as saying that no American woman had 
realized and risen to it, I do believe that, gen- 
erally speaking, American women have utterly 
failed to see in it an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion of citizenship. 

For years we have been overrun by thousands 
of untrained girls who are probably to be heads 
of American homes and mothers of American 
citizens. Most of them are of good, healthy, 
honest, industrious stock, but they are ignorant 
of our ways and ideas. The natural place for 
these girls to get their initiation into American 
democracy is in the American household. The 
duty of American women toward these foreign 
girls is plainly to help them understand our - 
ideals. The difficulty of this is apparent, but 
the failure to accomplish it has been due less to its 
difficulty than to the fact that not one woman in a 
thousand has recognized that she has an obligation to 
make a fit citizen of the girl who comes into her home. 


OUR TREATMENT Generally speaking the for- 


OF FOREIGN eign servant girl has been 
exploited in this country 
po tecrarhtllerep almost if not quite as ruth- 


lessly and unintelligently 
as the foreign factory girl and the foreign steel-mill 
worker. Domestic service, which ought to be the best 
school for the newcomer, has become the worst; ex- 
ploited, she learns to exploit; suspected, she learns to 
suspect. The result has been that the girl has soon 
acquired a confused and grotesque notion of her place. 
She soon becomes insolent and dissatisfied, grows more 
and more indifferent to the quality of her work and to 
the cultivation of right relations. 

What we have lost in our treatment of the immigrant 
women can never be regained. We forget that almost 
invariably these girls have the habit of thrift. They 
have never known anything else. Thrift as a principle 
is ingrained in them. But the American household is 
notoriously thriftless. Asa rule it destroys the quality 
in the untrained immigrant girl. It is American not to 
care for expense, and the immigrant girl accepts the 
method—as far as her mistress’ goods are concerned, if 
not her own. 

The general stupid assumption that because the 
immigrant girl does not know our ways she knows noth- 
ing has deprived us of much that she might have con- 
tributed to our domestic artsand sciences. It is with her 
as it is with any newcomer in a strange land of strange 
tongue—she is shy, dreads ridicule. Instead of encour- 
aging her to preserve and develop that which she has 
learned at home we drive her to abandon it by our 
ignorant assumption that she knows nothing worth 
our learning. The case of peasant handicraft is in 
point. Itis only recently that we have begun to realize 
that most woman immigrants know some kind of 
beautiful handicraft which they have entirely dropped 
for fear of being laughed at. 

A very frequent excuse for the lack of pains that the 
average woman gives to the training of the raw girl is 
that she marries as soon as she becomes useful. But is 
it not part of the woman’s business in this democracy 
to help the newcomer to an independent position? 
Certainly any large and serious conception of her life 
must include this obligation. Everything fine in a 
household, ,its’ scientific management, its regard for 
quality, its faculty for selection, its contempt for pre- 
tension, its spirit of friendly codperation, will pass on 
in some degree to the girl in the kitchen. It is one 
of the compelling reasons for asking of the American 
woman that she develop her business to the highest. 


IS THE AMERICAN It is the failure to recognize 
WOMAN'S LIFE opportunities for public serv- 
NARROW? ice of this kind that makes the 

; American woman say her life 
EE EES ig narrow. It is parallel to 
her failure to understand the relation of household 
economy to National economy. She seems to lack the 
imagination to relate her problem to the whole prob- 
lem. She will read books and follow lecture courses 
on labor and come home to resent the narrowness of 
her life, unconscious that she personally has the labor 
problem on her own hands, and that her failure to see 
that fact is complicating daily the problems of the 
Nation. It is the old false idea that the interesting 
and important thing is somewhere else—never at 
home—while the truth is that the only interesting and 
important thing for any of us is in mastering our own 
particular situation. Moreover the soundest contri- 
bution we ever make comes in doing that. 
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HERE has been much discussion dur- 
ing the last few years concerning 
protection for working girls: Legis- 
lation has been secured in twenty 
States limiting the number of hours 
girls may be permitted to work, and at least one 
State has appointed a commission to consider 
the feasibility of a minimum-wage standard. 

Only those of us who are familiar with the 
unnecessarily harsh conditions which environ 
working girls can sufficiently appreciate their 
needs. For many years I have known night- 
shift girls whose lives were shortened through 
sheer exhaustion, without protection save in 
three States in America, although twenty-nine 
countries of the civilized world have prohibited 
all night work for women. 

There is perhaps no more dangerous moment 
in the life of a working girl than that one of 
relaxation and reaction which follows the long 
hours of severe nervous strain when her “rush” 
work has been prolonged far into the night. She 
goes home at the very hours when the streets are 
filled with dissolute men seeking or returning 
from their pleasures. That more girls sore 
pressed in this moment of overfatigue do not 
yield to the invitation “‘to brace up with a drink,” 
always offered with the basest designs, is due to 
their inherent sturdiness of character. 

Much of the ill health and discouragement which 
sometimes make such a sudden onset upon a bright, 
promising girl is due without doubt to her long hours 
of work, often at a machine whose set speed determines 
the quantity of her output. A girl who pushes down 
a lever with her right foot eight or nine thousand times 
a day is making but a poor preparation for mother- 
hood, and will later corroborate the grave medical 
statement that ‘“‘The industrial overstrain of women 
constantly reacts in three ways: ina heightened infant 
mortality, in a lowered birth rate, and in an impaired 
second generation.” 

Certainly it is the business of women to prevent ‘‘an 
impaired second generation,” above all if we are living 
in a republic whose very continuance depends upon 
the intelligence and vigor of its future citizens. 
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MINIMUM- Minimum-wage boards are as yet 
WAGE BOARDS _ new to America, although such 
FOR WOMEN legislation has been in successful 

operation in Victoria, Australia, 
SSeS" _ since 1896, and in Great Britain 
since January, 1910. 

In Australia such boards are established in one 
industry or another in response to demands, some- 
times of workers, sometimes of employers, and in 
either case a prolific source of strikes is removed and 
conditions bettered. In England these boards have 
been established in four of the worst-paid industries in 
which women are engaged: box making, lace finishing, 
tailoring and chain making. It seems strange to 
Americans to connect chain making with woman’s 
work, yet no one who has traveled through the remoter 
parts of ‘‘The Black Country” in England will ever 
forget the half-clad women and girls standing at the 
forges in the cottage doorways or back yards, pounding 
strips of iron into the links of a chain; nor does any 
American woman who has ever been in East London 
easily put from her mind the groups of working girls 
noisily walking up and down the streets—‘‘ gangs” we 
would call them if they were boys—who are so poorly 
paid for box making that they are ‘‘unable to pay for 
continuous shelter,’’ and in the slack season huddle 
together as best they may. American girls have not 
come to such a pass; and yet there is no doubt that 
young girls often lose out in the struggle to live honestly 
upon wages too small and intermittent to support 
them, while the community is powerless to discover 
the economic basis of their danger. 

A girl working in a factory situated in a small town 
in a Western State, from seven in the morning until 
six at night, sews twenty-one seams in every pair of 
corsets, for which she receives a wage varying from five 
to nine cents a dozen pairs. Is there not a connection 
between this low wage and the fact that this town 
sends a larger number of girls to the State reform 
school than any other town in the commonwealth? 

A girl recently left her village home at the solicita- 
tion of an agent representing this same factory who 
had promised her that she would make ‘‘ good money.” 
She found her pay envelope at the end of her first week 
of factory work contained one dollar and thirteen 
cents. When she went to the office of the manager, to 
reclaim the agent’s promise that ‘‘the boss would look 
after her until she was expert,’’ she was so frightened at 
the implication of the manager’s conversation that she 
was afraid to accept the money that he finally offered 
her, although she was terribly harassed by her increas- 
ing bill at the cheap boarding-house and frightened by 
“‘the kind of talk she heard there.” 


LOW WAGES The relation of low wages to de- 
AND spair wad toa. from 0 

nature of the case, can never be 
pense te determined; but the bare fact that 

one-fifth of the working women of 
the United States earn less than two hundred dollars a 
year each, and three-fifths less than three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a year each, is fraught with signif- 
icance and gives the public a stake in this most human 
side of industry. 
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MISS ADDAMS 


O WOMAN IN AMERICA TODAY IS SO CLOSELY 
IN TOUCH WITH THOSE GREAT SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS THAT ARE OUTSIDE OF 
THE HOME AND YET VITALLY TOUCH THE HOME AS 
JANE ADDAMS, OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO. THE 
HOME-SHELTERED WOMAN OFTEN HEARS ABOUT 
CHILD LABOR, THE WORKING-GIRL’S WAGE, LABOR 
STRIKES, CONVICT LABOR, THE EMIGRANT PROB- 
LEM, ETC., BUT A COMPREHENSIVE, AUTHORITATIVE 
EXPLANATION OF WHAT THESE VITAL QUESTIONS 
REALLY MEAN HAS NOT OFTEN COME HER WAY. 
MISS ADDAMS WILL, MONTH BY MONTH, ON THIS 
PAGE EXPLAIN WHAT THEY MEAN AND IN WHAT 
DIRECTION LIE THEIR REMEDIES—OFTEN IN THE 
HANDS OF THE AMERICAN WOMEN THEMSELVES. 
IF ANY POINT IN THIS ARTICLE DOES NOT SEEM 
PERFECTLY CLEAR ANY QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED BY MAIL IF A STAMPED, ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE IS INCLOSED. ADDRESS MISS ADDAMS 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


THE EDITORS. 


It is, after all, ‘‘the daughters of the poor’’ whe are 
most persistently pursued by those wretched men who 
make it a business to discover discouraged girls. 

Minimum-wage boards have been recommended 
only for the most ill paid of women’s industries in 
which the wages often depend more upon tradition and 
the workers’ helplessness than they do upon the ability 
of the women to perform the work that is required of 
them. 

If minimum-wage boards, investigating such indus- 
tries in every State, made clear the moral danger to the 
community from the very existence of a large body of 
young girls underpaid at the best months of their trade, 
and often totally without resource during the months 
of the dull season, the Nation would realize that stand- 
ards of wages come within the sphere of Governmental 
control quite as sub-normal sanitary conditions do, 
because they threaten the general welfare. 


SOCIETY IN THE Every city in America dictates 
END MUST PAY _ toallthe property owners within 
THE BILL its borders the sort of plumbing 

they must provide, the size of 
Se SSS _ the inner courts, the number of 
windows in sleeping-rooms, and so on through a long 
and complicated building code, because only through 
such careful regulation can the health of an owner's 
family and tenants be secured. The city insists that 
it has a direct interest in the health and vigor of its 
citizens. 

On the same ground the State would be justified in 
prescribing a minimum wage if it could be made abso- 
lutely clear that when a given industry does not pay 
its employees enough to live on it becomes a parasite 
onthe community. Society in the end must pay for it 
if any of the girls are forced into immoral lives, or if 
they become a drain upon private and State relief 
organizations, or if they are eventually the mothers 
of undernourished and defective children. 

The Minimum-Wage Commission appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts had a membership con- 
sisting of employers, of employees and of representa- 
tives of the disinterested public. The commission’s 
report says that ‘‘the purpose of this proposed legisla- 
tion is not to compel the payment of wages in excess 
of actual earnings, but to check the clearly ascertained 
tendency of wages to become much less than actual 
earnings. It can have no tendency to compel any 
employer to pay any worker more than the fair value 
of that worker’s labor.” 

In one sense the preposed minimum-wage legislation 
does not differ essentially from that which limits a 
woman’s hours of work. 

An Illinois employer who tested the constitutional- 
ity of the ten-hour law in the Supreme Court of the 
State contended that one of the girls working in his 
box factory could not earn enough at piece work to 
support her widowed mother unless she was allowed 
to work overtime far into the night, as she had been 
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accustomed to do. The girl was paid by the 
piece, and her desire to earn extra money for 
Christmas presents fitted in very nicely with 
her employer’s rush orders in fancy boxes for the 
holiday season. 

The arguments now used against the establish- 
ment of minimum-wage boards have been applied 
to labor legislation all along the line. The first 
Child Labor Law, enacted in England in 1803, 
prohibited children under ten years of age from 
working, on the ground that it was “in restraint 
of trade.” 

This current legislation on behalf of working 
girls is sometimes objected to on the ground 
that eight or ten hours would be impossible in 
the work of a household, and that it would be 
most difficult to determine a minimum wage for 
domestic service. 

One can only say in reply that it is most im- 
probable that such legislation would ever be 
applied to household affairs. In the first place 
housework is varied, and while it is monotonous 
day after day its routine is quite unlike the 
mechanical requirements set by a machine. A 
maid of all work in the average family, who cooks, 
cleans, washes and irons in the course of a week, 
uses every muscle in her body, and although on 
Saturday night she may go to bed ‘completely 
worn out” she is ‘‘tired all over,” which is a 
much more healthful condition, and much more in 
line with what her mother and grandmother have 
experienced before her, than if she had stood in one 
spot for fifty-four hours during the same week, feeding 
a machine with the identical motion of her arms and 
wrists endlessly repeated. 

A girl who takes her bread out of the oven and places 
the loaves in a row onthe table, however tired she may 
be, has at that moment a thrill of having accomplished 
something. She alone has been responsible for those 
fragrant loaves from the beginning of the process to the 
end, and even the element of chance that the yeast may 
have been too old, or the oven too hot, is not without 
its interest. 

Compare this with the girl who has spent the day 
packing ina box crackers which come to her hand down 
a chute and are whirled away from her in the packed 
boxes upona miniature trolley. She has not had even 
a momentary interest in the crackers save to count 
them, because her wages are dependent upon the num- 
ber of boxes she fills. Andshe has never seen how they 
are made, for the factory proper is separated from the 
packing-room by a door which says “‘ No Admittance.”’ 


WORKING The first legislation in America 
HOURS SHOULD © the subject of working hours 
BE REGULATED for women was designed primarily 


for the women working in fac- 
SSeS tories, but has since then been 


applied to women working in stores, offices and hotels. 
An attempt was made to exempt the last named from 
the operation of the Illinois Ten-Hour Law on the ground 
that hotel employees come under the head of domestic 
service. It was shown, however, that the Polish and 
Bohemian girls who scrubbed the corridors and washed 
the windows in the large hotels of Chicago, although 
they were supplied with sleeping quarters in the garret 
and given disorderly meals in the basement, were in 
reality subjected to all of the hard work of a factory 
with even less protection; and that before the passage 
of the Illinois Ten-Hour Law many of them had worked 
continuously for twelve and fourteen hours. 

While there isan essential difference between factory 
work and domestic work the investigations of Miss 
Josephine Goldmark, published in her remarkable book 
entitled ‘‘Efficiency and Fatigue,’’ show the necessity 
of regarding hours as too long if a girl becomes so 
overfatigued that she is poisoned by the accumulation 
of her own waste products and therefore exhibits 
“that exhaustion which is the forerunner of countless 
miseries to individuals and nations.” 

Certainly the wide discussion of the necessity for 
regulating the hours for factory women should make 
every employer of domestic service more intelligent 
and conscientious in regard to her obligations, and 
should enable her to see that depletion and ill health 
do not come by chance. 

By far the larger number of girls who leave domestic 
service for factories do not object to the hard work in 
the households they have abandoned, but to the lone- 
linessand lack of pleasure. Recreation, as well as rest, 
is the antidote to the ‘‘toxin of fatigue,”’ and the girl 
who insists upon companionship and free evenings has 
a certain physiological basis for her demand. ; 


SOMETHING The United States Bureau of Labor 
ALL WOMEN recently published a comprehen- 
SHOULD READ sive investigation into the condi- 


— tion of ‘‘the woman and child 
a wage-earners of theUnitedStates,” 
the results of which ought to be familiar to every 
woman inthe Nation. This illuminating study makes 
it seem impossible that any employer should unwit- 
tingly place the profits of industry above the health 
and virtue of the future mothers of the Nation, or fail 
to see the moral implication of exhausting hours and 
starvation wages. 
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making history ? 

Some of the 
Women’s Clubs are, 
and the history 
which they are mak- 
ing is such that the 
community is proud 
of them, and such 
that their children’s 
children will be 
proud of them! 

The Civic League of the Sojourners Club of Kirksville, 
Missouri,.is doing-this. The members of this League didn’t 
like the untidy appearance of their city streets, so they took 
a hand in it themselves. They went to the merchants and 
asked them to give to the Civic League the same amount of 
money that they paid in former years for street sprinkling. 
The League received nearly three thousand dollars, With 
this money it bought a second-hand street sweeper and a 
second-hand street sprinkler; it couldn’t afford new ones. 
It bought twenty-six new galvanized-iron refuse-cans and 
six hand cleaners. — 

The League was then ready for work; and so well did it 
do its work, and so clean did it keep the several miles of 
paved streets, that when it tried to turn the work over 
to the members of the Commercial Club last year that club 
refused to do it, and instructed its president to appoint a 
committee of businéss and professional men to collect funds, 
which were placed to the credit of the League, with request 
that the League continue the work for another year. 

The housekeeping experience of these women stands them 
in good stead in their street-cleaning work, and they show 
real thrift in the use of ‘“‘left-overs’’ in civic as well as 
in domestic housekeeping. 

The accumulated dirt in the spring finds ready sale, and 
later in the season it is hauled to the cemetery and used to 
fill up low lots, making them very desirable for sale. The 
women then use the money gained by the sale of these lots 
to beautify the whole cemetery. ; 

This League has introduced trash-burners, which both 
business men and housekeepers use with great success. 

The first week in May is ‘‘clean-up week”’ in Kirksville, 
and the women of the League furnish seeds and offer assist- 
ance to all who show interest in beautifying their home 
grounds. 

Write to the secretary of the League for copies of its 
“clean-up” circular. Ask her how the members managed 
to arouse the civic pride of their city. Then see what your 
club can do for your home town. 


[: YOUR club 























Mrs. Pennybacker 


Your town is sprinkled with objectionable billboard advertising. It 
annoys you, but you do not know what you can do about it. These 
posters rob your city streets and your suburban drives of half their 
beauty, but you feel helpless to overcome the nuisance. If you really 
want to get rid of it the Thursday Club of St. Paul, Minnesota, can tell 
you howto do it, and that, too, without arousing the antagonism of any 
one or bringing wrath or ridicule down upon the heads of its members. 
So sane and dignified were the methods of this club that the Poster 
Printers’ Association of America became in a certain sense its ally, and 
local theatrical managers volunteered their assistance. I haven’t the 
space to tell it all here, but the methods of this club will recommend 
themselves to you if you are inearnest and really wish to rid your town 
of unsightly billboards, and I know that the president of the Thursday 
Club will be glad to tell you just how it was done. 


These Women Build Good Sidewalks 


UILDING a sidewalk seems like a man’s job, doesn’t it ? 

At least it doesn’t seem as if the laying of two thousand 
feet of sidewalk were a part of the program of a woman's 
club. It seems as if that were the duty of the city fathers, 
or of some great business house, or, at the very limit, of some 
committee of male citizens. The women of Westport, 
Connecticut, thought the same way for a while, but when 
nothing seemed to be forthcoming the Woman’s Town 
Improvement Association took it in hand and did it during 
the last year. 

This association not only laid these two thousand feet of 
sidewalk, but it also beautified the grounds about the rail- 
road station, gave prizes for improvement in both interiors 
and exteriors at the schools, and conducted a school-garden 
contest with prizes awarded to the winners. At the same 
time those women talked civic pride and civic righteousness 
and good citizenship to husbands, children, neighbors and 
friends. This year there will be more workers within that 
association and more codperation from without. 

Blind curves, dangerous crossings and steep hills have wrecked 
many vehicles of transportation and cost many lives, especially in this 
day of somewhat reckless automobile driving. The Good Roads 
Committee of the Civic League of New Canaan, Connecticut, recognized 
this fact and set to work to improve conditions. It has cut down 
undergrowth and leveled hills, and set up markers so that travelers 
may be warned of dangers ahead. And this is only one feature of the 
work done by the League. There are other things equally good which 
it has done and still is doing. The educational recommendations of 
the League are adopted without protest by the Board of Education, 
and it is now in the midst of a great civic undertaking, that of getting 
a better water supply for the town. Why not get in touch with this 
League when you are laying out your club work this spring? 


Solving the “ Wayward Girl” Problem 


HAT problem have the women of this country that 

equals the problem of the wayward girl? The girl 
whose home life, if she has any, is sad and disheartening, if 
not indeed vicious—the girl whose parents are unequal to 
the responsibility placed upon them—-the girl to whom the 
street, the moving-picture show and the dance hall beckon 
with alluring hand? 

There are few towns and still fewer cities in this broad 
land which have not, in greater or lesser degree, this problem 
to face and to answer. How are they to do it? How, in 
face of the inadequacy of the law, the corruption of the 
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police force and the apathy of the citizens, may any real 
thing be accomplished? Nevertheless this problem may be 
attacked, this condition may be met, and, while not in a 
single year nor in one generation may we hope to effect a 
cure, we may get far out on the right road if only we get 
together and make a start. 

The women of the City Federation of Seattle, Washington, 
have raised fifteen thousand dollars for their start, and their 
Home and Training School is giving these girls a chance in 
life and is training them to be of service. 

What one group of club women have done another may 
do! The Seattle Federation has only one thousand and 
twenty-five active members, but it has taken hold with a 
force which spells regeneration and reads hope unto those 
younglives. This is preéminently a woman’s question. These 
girls are daughters of mothers who, by reason of poverty, 
ignorance, or some other handicap, cannot give to their 
daughters the strong protection and help which were the 
birthright of yourdaughter. Obstacles lie in the path, but the 
greater the obstacle the more the incentive to overcome it. 


Ask the club women of Galesburg, Illinois, to tell you of their Girls’ 
Home, where a handful of girls are getting the right kind of care. 
There is a matron to look after them, and there are chaperons to escort 
them to classes and amusements. Through the efforts of the club the 
police matron was retained after the City Council had decided to 
remove her in order to cut down the city expenses; a dance-hall ordin- 
ance has been passed and the city is reaping the reward. Your club can 
do as much, perhaps more. Will you try, and tell me how you succeed? 


School-Teachers in Country Districts 


D? THE children in your country districts have as good 
school-teachers as those in the cities of your State? If 
not why not try the plan of the New Hampshire State 
Federation? The members of that organization realized, 
several years ago, that it was possible to help the situation 
in their State and at the same time help individual girls in 
their struggle for higher education. They asked the various 
clubs in the State to set aside one day each year for the 
consideration of rural conditions and to request donations 
to improve them. The result is the sending of four young 
High School graduates each year to higher institutions of 
learning. But, instead of requiring these girls to repay the 
Federation, the club women ask them to pay their debt to 
the State, and each girl who accepts this aid pledges herself 
to teach an equal number of years in any rural commu- 
nity to which she may be sent by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and at the salary regularly paid in 
that district. 

The obvious outcome is that that rural community, 
having had the advantage of a trained teacher for a couple 
of years, will make a desperate effort never to go back to the 
unskilled teacher of former days. Its residents have, through 
this simple practical plan of the club women, come to see a 
great light, and the former darkness seems blacker than ever. 

Write to the Chairman of the Scholarship Fund in New 
Hampshire and ask her about this plan. I'll give you her 
name and address. 

Did you ever examine the school libraries in the rural communities 
of your State? Did you contrast them with the collateral reading to 
which your child has access? If you did you will be interested in the 
scheme of the woman’s organization in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
which has sent out several traveling libraries of semi-educational read- 
ing matter. These libraries are sent only into those towns where no 
public library exists, or where the public library does not meet the 
needs of the school-children. These libraries often stay during the 
entire school year in one town, and when they are moved on the place 
is filled with another of different but equally careful selection. Can’t 
you see what a well-managed chain of semi-educational libraries might 
mean to the school-children of some rural communities? If it interests 
you I'll tell you what books might well make up such libraries. 


Helping Boys to Become Good Citizens 


OO many boys wandering aimlessly and idly through 

your streets? Or, worse still, too much mischief and too 
many misdemeanors chargeable to the youth of your city? 
Well, why do you blame them for a condition of society which 
gives them nothing better todo? These boys are very much 
like your boys and mine, except that their youthful energies 
have had no wholesome outlet. Did you think, because there 
were tennis courts and gymnasiums and swimming pools 
and running tracks where your boy could have the benefit 
of them, that you had fulfilled your duty toward boys of all 
kinds and all times? 





The Aim of This Department 


Will be to act as a clearing house of specific informa- 
tion by which the one club that has found the proper 
methods of working out some concrete, practical prob- 
lem of our common life, and has achieved results, may 
help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar 
kind of work in their communities. 

For every report of such club work sent the editor 
of the department, that is accepted for publication, 
THE JOURNAL will pay five dollars. Reports should not 
exceed two hundred words in length and should tell 
not only the work accomplished, but also the methods 
employed. Do not inclose stamps, as no reports can 
be returned. Address Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Room 4, 
Congress Block, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Furthermore, if any club or club member who would 
like to know more in detail the methods by which any 
work here briefly told about was accomplished will 
write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is 
why the full name and location of clubs are given on 
this page), and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 
the information will be gladly sent. 
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What is a boy to 
do when there is no 
playground except 
the street, no ball 
field except the in- 
tersection of the 
crossroads where 
each passer-by hurls 
a coarse epithet at 
the curly head? He 
cannot make things 
better, but you can. 
Get your.club aroused to the situation. The boy problem is 
a difficult one until you try to solve it, and then, behold, it 
has disappeared, and in its place has come a fine:spirit which 
makes for citzenship in its best and highest sense ! 


Write to the City Federation of Women’s Clubs of Dallas, Texas. 
Ask it how it managed tochange conditions so that instead of two-fifths 
of all juvenile arrests, which was the record of the cotton-mill district 
before the playgrounds were placed there, less than two per cent. now 
come from the same locality. Ask it to tell you of the Public School 
Athletic League which it founded and which has since been taken over 
by the Board of Education. Ask it what part the press has played in 
its accomplishments, and learn how to use the daily newspaper as an 
ally and friend. 























Mrs. Blankenburg 


Abolishing the Common Drinking Cup 


"Eee deadly drinking cup was the thing against which the 
Woman’s Club of Virden, Illinois, directed its efforts. It 
got permission to address the school-children upon the 
dangers which lurk in the common drinking cup, and it 
taught the children how to make a simple, inexpensive and 
easily fashioned little cup out of any kind of paper that will 
hold water. 

Are the school-children in your town still drinking from a 
dirty, germ-laden cup which they all use in common? If they 
are there is work for your club until every man, woman and 
child in your town understands why he or she must use a 
sanitary cup; and your work will not be finished until the 
bubbling fountains are in every school and public building, 
and the children are taught how to use them. 

The Civic Improvement Club of San Benito, Texas, 
realized the danger which threatened the children of the 
town and installed sanitary drinking fountains in the schools 
last year. 

The Woman’s Club of Benton, Texas, did even better. 
It not only put fountains in the schools, but on the Public 
Square as well. Wouldn’t it be a good thing if your club 
looked after this danger in the schools of your city? 

Some of our troubles are real and some of them are purely imagin- 
ary, but we’ll all agree that the question of garbage collection is a real 
one. The men of the town do not know this as the women do. This 
is a housekeeper’s problem, but we wait for the City Council or the 
Selectmen to solve it when we, might do it ourselves more intelligently 
and more satisfactorily. The women of the Civic Improvement 
League of Langdon, North Dakota, have installed a garbage-collection 
system which works well; and they have succeeded in placing it where 
it belongs, under the direct supervision of the city Health Officer. 
Write to their secretary and see how they did it, how it works, and how 
you can do the same, or maybe even better, for your town. 


The Good That Visiting Nurses Can Do 


pees you ever stopped to think, when the skillful nurse 
was ministering to every want of a beloved but suffering 
member of your family, of the thousands of men, women and 
children, in sickness and distress, to whom a trained nurse 
was an unknown luxury? Did you have time to think, as 
proper food and medicine and care were given to your sick 
baby, of those other babies whose mothers are wage-earners 
and housekeepers and nurses all in one? Did you wish, in 
your gratitude for your own good fortune, that you could 
send toeach of these other babies a nurse who would counter- 
act the ignorance of those handicapped mothers and direct 
them in the simpler ways of wholesome living? Perhaps 
you did think of these things, but, because you were not 
personally able to do it, you may have put it all out of your 
mind. And yet you might do just this if you and that 
splendid club to which you belong would bend your efforts 
in that direction? 

Many a club is paying, either wholly or in part, the salary 
of and supplies for a district nurse whose visits lighten 
these burdens very materially. The Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association of Norwalk, Connecticut, maintains not only a 
visiting nurse, but a free dispensary as well. Its plans would 
work in your town, and the need is great. Why not undertake 
something of this kind ? 

The Civic League of New Canaan, Connecticut, supports a visiting 
nurse who made one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two calls 
during this last year. Each day about six families in that community 


had the benefit arising from organized womanhood. Has your town 
as proud a record? 


How About the Factory Inspectors in Your State? 


reve you good factory inspection in your State, or have 
you factory inspectors, appointed for political reasons, 
without training or experience for their work, who are 
surely worse than none? If you have the latter did it ever 
occur to you that your Federation might, if you should 
agitate and advocate the scheme, follow the example of the 
Massachusetts women who have provided a scholarship 
at Radcliffe College for the study of factory-inspection 
systems both in this and in foreign countries? A woman 
who had received the benefit of such a scholarship would 
render great service to your State; intelligent and valu- 
able service, not alone to this generation, but also to all 
succeeding generations. 

Look into the Massachusetts women’s plan and see if it 
would be good for your State. Don’t leave it for others to 
advocate. Would you approve if they did? If you would 
‘“‘they’’ means you. 
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By Una Nixson Hopkins 
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and here in summer one 
not only may have tea, 


HREE bright near 
women decided 
to make over A Pretty Rose-Bordered Path Leads From the Street to the Entrance but also ices with home- 


their home so that some 
kind of practical busi- 
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made cake. 
e On the first floor is a 





















































ness might be carried on PORCH 

there. This was their WORKROOM 
plan: The old home was =< nn 

to be remodeled along SMALL od 
artistic lines, called TEA ROOM pasting 

“The Rose Tree Tea uoxse 9 Me 

House,” and opened to z 

the public. Tea and the ee: g 

things that go with it : ms 

were to be served after- ¥ 

noons at four o’clock; LHe 
luncheons, 4 la carte, word | vos $8 
of the daintiest sort 7 ad ncaa ne } 
possible, were to be ‘ae Up tag | 
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served daily between 
the hours of twelve and 
two, with a Sunday eve- 
ning supper from six to 
eight. (On Sunday both 
tea and luncheon would 
be omitted.) Private 
luncheon parties were to 
be a special feature, so that a 
hostess who could not entertain 
at home might do so at The 
Rose Tree Tea House, knowing 
that the appointments would 
be just as dainty as if she enter- 
tained in her own home. 


LIVING-ROOM | 
Ff] DINING-ROOM | 
i146 X 150° 


N A BEAUTIFUL clump of 
large trees the old house 
stands rejuvenated. You follow 
a rose-bordered path from the 
street to the front entrance, 
which admits you into a spa- 
cious, well-lighted room with a 
hospitable fireplace. The hard- 
wood floors are bare of rugs; the 
walls are plain, hung with a few 
good pictures; and besides the 





















































bd large family room which 

| SLEEPING PORCH does double duty as 

— pezeefhe ——— living-room and dining- 

room and is never opened 

mone CESROS =f SEenue to the public. On the 
initia a second floor the front 

room is designated “rest 

| (ommmt ks room.” An alcove pro- 

BEDROOMAT }j-| Hatt /BATH vided with a large com- 
DISPOSAL” GUESTS|| 5 fortable couch is on one 
130°X 16.0" oown side and a dressing-room 
E | ontheother. The largest 
fcuoser yf és Ul i of the family bedrooms 
J \ = is also open to guests; in 

2S RESTROOM | 2 fact they are expected 
13S FORGUESTS | * 2 to use it the same as if 
i“ s OX 19 | they were being enter- 

















tained ina private home. 
Occasionally the rest 
room is used for small 
social affairs. 

A little dinner party 
may also be given at the tea 
house if arrangements are made 
far enough ahead. Andit is just 
the place for children’s parties, 
which are given special atten- 
tion. Prices vary according to 
what is served, so one may give 
a very simple dinner, luncheon 
or other party and pay for it 
accordingly. The hostess is re- 
lieved of all responsibility unless 
she prefers to use herown flowers 
and favors. 


NA 


The Second Floor Plan 


URING tea and luncheon 
hours one of the three 
women is always at the desk; 
another sees that every one is 
properly served, while the third 


tea tables, the rooms are fur- From the Veranda There is a Beautiful View of the Garden Beyond looks after the dainty dishes 


nished with a number of rare 

antiques. The pink rose was chosen for the decorative motif. Charm- 
ing chintz curtains with a pink rose design hang at the windows. 
When in season there are vases of pink roses on the table, and the . 
china has borders of the gayest pink roses. 

Just behind the large tea room is a smaller one, with sliding doors 
between. The little room is designed for small private luncheons or 
tea parties, the casual guests being served in the main room. Ifa 
very large party is being entertained the order is reversed, and 
those who ‘“‘drop in” are served in the smaller room. A glass door 
in the latter room opens on a rustic porch shaded by a large tree, 








Thraugh the Archway One Has a Glimpse of the Fireplace 


sent from the kitchen, where an 
old-fashioned Down South ‘‘mammy” makes toothsome cakes, 
salads and many other good things, besides brewing delicious tea. 
The menu, which is different every day, is typewritten on dainty 
white paper, with a green paper cover decorated with a rose tree. 
And there are certain days when “specials” are served for luncheon, 
so that those who are particularly fond of certain things will know 
when they may expect them. 
The authors of this plan builded better than they knew, for 
The Rose Tree Tea House has been one of the great successes of a 
good-sized town, and new ideas are continually being added. 
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Either Tea Room May be Used for Private Parties 


The 





best place 
in Winter 


is the home wherein radiators 
are stationed to throw out ample, 
genial comfort under windows 
or close to the outer walls— 
where every member of the 
family feels as warm and con- 
tent as nice old pussy-cat snug- 
gled close to one of them, purring 
her low song of comfort. This 
is the joyous kind of warmth 
by which 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are helping much to make the home the 
kindliest, cheeriest abode on earth for 
the old, for the grown, the little folks, 
and the household pets— healthful, vital- 
giving warmth for all! 


There is no daily struggle with flying embers, 
ghostly ash-dust, soot and coal-gases, as in 
the use of the old-time heating devices. 
IDEAL heating halves woman’s household 
cleaning work and prevents much damage to 
furnishings and decorations. 


For the 3-room bungalow up to the largest 
mansion or public building, we make IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators in every 
size and kind exactly suited to the needs and 
incomes of wage-earner, salaried man, farmer 
or man of investments. IDEAL Boilers are 
made in different forms to burn to highest 
heating advantage hard or soft coals, screen- 
ings, pea-coal, run-of-mine, coke, wood, oil, 
gas,etc. Their heating capacities and econo- 
mies are figured from scientific standards — 
fuel-holding capacity; fire- and fuel-heating 
surfaces and the position of these surfaces 
(around and over the fire); period each fuel 
charge will last; draft-and check-damper heat 
regulation, etc. 


These things are ABSOLUTELY KNOWN, 
so that he who pays the fuel bills can be sure 
to get the highest possible heating results 
and economies from every pound of fuel—and 
with the simplest care-taking. 


To make your home, office, store, school, 
church, or bank, etc., the best place in Win- 
ter for cleanly, healthful, reliable warmth, 
investigate at once. 
IDEAL 
Boilers and 
AMERICAN 
Radiators 
are now eas- 
ily and quick- 
ly putin 
without dis- 
turbing old 
heating de- 
vices until 
ready to 
start fire in 
the new. 
Whether you 
ANo.2-22-WIDEALBoilerand _ live in city or 
450 sq. ft.of 38-in. AMERICAN country, 





Radiators, costing the owner write us TO- 
$220, were used to heat this cot- DAY for free 
tage. At this price thegoodscan book, “Ideal 
be bought of any reputable, com- H AF iy 

petent Fitter. This did not in- eating ae 
clude costs of labor, pipe, valves, fu ll of big 
freight, etc., which are extra, facts you 
and vary according to climatic ought to 


and other conditions. 








Write us also for catalogue of 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, that sets in cellar and is 
connected by iron suction pipes 
to rooms above. It is the first 
genuinely practical machine put 
on the market, and will last as | 


eee 


aor 


long as the building. 








AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 








































































































































































Her Guardian’s Letters 
In Which He Tells Her How He Helped Select Her Easter Outfit 


7549 7555-7021 





With These and One Morning Frock You'll be Ready for Almost Anyihing 


over your fal-lals. I’m given to understand—in a superior, 

condescending way—that they are all coming on very nicely; 
and, since I had the fun of selecting them, I am quite willing to let 
Dot wrestle with the less interesting part of the business. The 
selecting was real fun. Mrs. Austin took me around toa dressmaker 
whom she warranted clever, amiable and reliable, and told this rare 
and radiant being that I was a mere man, and, like all of my sex, 
quite mad; but that I was harmless and must be humored. At least 
that was the general tenor of what she told her. 

And Madame humored me skillfully, tactfully. I expanded under 
the treatment, aired my opinions, expounded my theories, threw out 
my chest—and chose just what Madame thought you ought to have; 
though I didn’t realize that fact until after I was at home and the 
chest inflation had subsided. 

Mrs. Austin told me that you would need an evening frock, a 
simple evening coat, another frock that would do for informal eve- 
ning affairs and very festive afternoon wear at home, a more practical 
afternoon frock for teas and things like that, a dressy suit and blouse, 
a rough-and-ready suit for hard street wear, and something for morn- 
ing. Now I figured that your winter tailored suit and the blue serge 
morning frock you ordered through Dot at Christmastime would 
do for those last two items; but I have ordered all the rest, spandy 
new; and if you don’t like them the blow will send me to Muldoon’s 
for nerve repairing before I can select a new spring overcoat for 
myself. I really must have a new overcoat, Susan, if I am to go to 
Chicago and walk home from church with that Bulgarian Easter 
suit of yours; so if you don’t like the clothes break it to me gently. 


See DEAR GIRL: Dot is busy and important to a degree 


OT’S sketch of that Easter suit doesn’t look like much; but 

it’s quite a suit, Susan. It surely ought to give Chicago a very 
perceptible jolt. We are tired of cutaways, you know. Madame is 
so tired of them that she collapsed on a Louis Quinze sofa at the 
mere mention of them; but she revived immediately when I 
murmured something about the Bulgarians. 

“ Ah, ces gens braves! And of a picturesqueness !”’ 

We were off. 

You are to have a sort of mongrel Russo-Balkan suit of light 
weight, loosely woven wool, in a most delectable shade of blue that 
is dark yet dull and soft—an Oriental sort of blue. The embroidery 
is bold and heavy, and in vivid Bulgarian colors that are ‘‘corking”’ 
on the blue. We could have had braiding in very fine braid or cord, 
but let’s be extravagant for once; and, anyway, Madame says the 
embroidery is of a kind that goes quickly and is not expensive. 

I’m all for that suit; but the evening frock is pretty too. It’s— 
just wait a minute, I’ve got a description of it carefully written out. 
Oh, yes, here it is—of creamy net with fringed ruches of pale blue 
taffeta, and a scarf of the taffeta, bordered with little pink rosebuds 
under the net on the skirt and more roses under the net on the waist. 
How’s that? 

“A little love of a frock!’? Madame calls it; and she is making an 
evening coat of light blue broadcloth to go with it—simple and 
unpretentious, but very knowing for all that. 

You know I’m keen about flowered dresses, and when I saw a 
sprigged chiffon in the sea of stuffs that overflowed the chairs and 
tables in Madame’s reception room I nabbed it. ‘“‘This,’’ I said. 

“Of a certainty,” agreed Madame. She is a very intelligent 
woman. So she is making a skirt of the chiffon—white, Susan, with 
little pink roses and forget-me-nots in wee bunches on it—and putting 
over it what she calls “‘a tunic of light blue taffeta trimmed with 
little plaited frills of net”; and if you don’t look like a Dresden-china 
cherub in that frock Ill eat it. 

The coral crépe, with the dark, dull blue velvet on the cuffs, and in 
a loose front panel held at the top and at the waist by oblong bits of 
bead embroidery—coral and blue tones—is nice and different; and 
the deep lace thing on the waist makes it picturesque. Then I’ve 
told Madame to tuck into one of the dress boxes a pink negligee. 
Mrs. Austin says a girl needs one, even if I don’t like “‘ wrappers.”’ 


OU will be happy with that blessed woman, I know. Don’t 

have any misgivings about her or about yourself. She is very 
loving and very wise in the world’s ways, and she will like having 
you come to her quite frankly and simply about any little perplexi- 
ties. No girl of your age is expected to be an encyclopedia of social 
etiquette, and I’m sure that what you call your “ white-house-with- 
green-blinds manners” will prove perfectly serviceable and adequate 
in a stone mansion on the Lake Shore Drive. Be thoughtful for 
others, including the servants. Some guests make an unearthly 
amount of work for everybody and demand in other people’s houses 
what they never have and would never think of expecting in their 


own homes. Mrs. Austin has a well-ordered establishment and a 


_ number of servants; but an inconsiderate guest can upset things 


mightily, and I always froth at the mouth when I see persons utterly 
disregarding the routine of the household where they are visiting, 
failing to be ready at appointed hours, disarranging the plans of the 
hostess, making extra work for busy servants. I’ve seen more 
excruciating rudeness at house parties. than anywhere else in the 
world. What’s more, a lot of the rudeness was from girls and boys 
toward their elders. 


HATEVER other crimes you may commit, Susan, never fail of 

deference and courtesy toward older women. Most girls have 
atrocious manners in that regard nowadays, and I hate to see it. 
To stand when an older woman stands, to wait for her to pass out 
of a room first, to keep from interrupting her when she talks, to 
speak to her respectfully, even if gayly, to render her little thought- 
ful services whenever the opportunity comes—they are all such 
little things, yet they speak volumes for the good breeding and 
sweet nature of a girl. Don’t fail in that sort of thing even when 
you are having the jolliest and best of times—but I’m sure you 
don’t need any warning on that score, and it’s a shame to lecture 
you even if you did invite the affliction by asking me what you 
must be “careful about.” 

I don’t believe you could be rude, Susan. That’s a fine instance of 
faith in things unseen, for most of the girls one meets are rude; and 
they all flop. Susan, on my word I am aweary of flopping damsels! 
When I see a girl or a woman who sits on a chair instead of draping 
herself over it, and who gives evidence of a spinal column, and fills 
out her chest when she breathes, and doesn’t sit with her hands 
clasped around her knees and her knees crossed and a panorama of 
silk stockings in view, I feel like warbling a chant of thanksgiving 
that such things still be. Nobody wants to go back to the days of 
back boards and stiffness and general prunes and prisms; but there 
is a middle ground; and the way many girls walk and sit and carry 
themselves is simply outrageous. What are their mothers and 
teachers thinking of! 

I watch the girls come along the Avenue under full steam, and I 
marvel. Why do they swing their arms, and slump from one side to 
the other, and hump their shoulders over? And, when they sit down, 
why do they apparently collapse, crumple up somewhere in the 
region of the breastbone, and have to put their elbows on a table or 
-hug their knees in order to avoid absolute disintegration? Tell me, 
Susan, do you know? Surely they don’t imagine that the pose is 
graceful or attractive in any way. I fancy that high heels and tight 
skirts have a lot to do with making women walk ridiculously, but the 
trouble goes back further than that. I’ve an idea that it started 
with that admirable thing, athletics for women. Athletic girls fell 
into careless, swaggering ways that were out of place anywhere save 
on the sporting field—and even there. Then having emancipated 
themselves from traditional laws of manner they tossed their caps 
over the windmill and proceeded to bite their thumbs at dignity and 
grace and all the sweet, old-fashioned ways that did not deserve to 
perish with prunes and prisms. I’m all for old-fashioned manners 
myself. If youlove me, Honey, curtsy when we meet. And there’s 
one other thing: you'll meet a lot of boys—and I hope you like 
boys—but there’s a type of city boy rather different from the 
wholesome young Western fellows you’ve probably chummed with 
since pinafore days. He’s over-sophisticated and he poses as a very 
devil of a fellow among the girls. Don’t take him seriously. 


USAN, do you know that you are one of the most effective and 
satisfactory little safety valves yet invented? How I ever 
used to bottle up my theories about girls without blowing out the 
corkI really can’t understand. It’s an amazing comfort to air my 
ideas, and when I’m not formulating theories about girls in general 
I’m making plans for one girl in particular—plans that will probably 
be knocked into a cocked hat by time and circumstance, but that 
entertain me vastly in the making. What dreams do you dream, 
little girl? Tell me about some of them, if you can put them into 
words that a stuffy old guardian can understand. Dreamers, all of 
us, Susan. Some day, perhaps, I will tell you one of my dreams, 
the one I am growing to like best—though it is an absurd dream, 
made up of improbabilities and impossibilities and moonshine and 
folly. That’s avery good recipe for dreams. I can recommend it. 
You can mix the ingredients to your taste. Personally I think it 
is wise to go rather light on the impossibilities, but improbabilities 
do not spoil the flavor. 
And here I am talking arrant nonsense, but I do wish I knew about 
those dreams of yours. Maybe I could help to make some of them 
come true. Faithfully yours, JoHN REMLEY. 





parrens (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Nos. 7545, 7547, 7549 and 7553 
come in sizes 16, 17 and 18 years, No. 7551 in sizes 32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure, and No. 7021 in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist 


measure. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coat and costumes, 
and waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
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Reducing Corsets 


Give the Slender Lines 
Requisite for Latest 
Spring and Summer Styles 


NSTEAD of the harsh, 
short lines in the corseting 
of the over-developed figure, 


2 (949: Reducing Corset 
gives long lines, a graceful 
sweep and balance of figure 
proportions. 


ACG Reducing Corset 
transforms the figure ina nat- 
ural and comfortable way. It 
not only reduces the figure 
but it gives the slender style 
lines the moment the Corset 
is placed upon the figure. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ACR Reducing Corset | 
| 
| 
| 


iBoeen 2 





has the flexibilityso necessary 
for the successful carrying out 
of prevailing styles. It is the 
one corset that allows the re- 
ducing feature to be drawn 
up after the corset is adjusted | 
upon the figure. 


ACK: Reducing Corset | 


gives flat lines over the abdo- | 
men and across the hips at | 
the back. Springmodelsmade | 
inthreelengths tocomply with 

all figure requirements. 


You can also find— 
—6é. Corsets | 
| 
| 


For Every Type of Figure 


HE new L° OG Corsets 


give the figure the youth- 
ful, supple contour that is 
insisted upon by the best 
dressed women. 





The corsets are designed to Pet 
eliminate all ridges where the a 
corset ends and to give a ee | 
smooth, unbroken outline to 4 
the entire figure. “4 


You will finda Aes: Cor | 


set to satisfy your particular 
figure requirements, whether | aa 
you area young miss, awoman { | 
of slender or large figure. i 


The Spring line also includes 
many of the latest very low, 
uncorseted effects. 

















494% Corsets are sold by 
first-class dealers throughout 
the country at from $1.00 to 
$6.00. Ask to see them. 


ackson Grset Gi} 
Jackson -Mich. | 
“Makers of Corsets for 


Women who care*-— 


| 
| 
| 
| 











































The Girls First Hat for 


Drawings by 
M. E. Musselman 


HERE has seldom been a season when a greater variety 
of really charming and artistic hats has been shown 
than at present. One is instantly impressed by the shape 
and materials of which the hat is made rather than by the 
trimmings; as the trimmings, even though beautiful and 
effective, are so simple in character as to seem to be an 
actual part of the hat itself instead of something apart. 
This point is typified in the shepherdess hat on the left, 
in deep seal-brown hemp braid, draped with pale pink trans- 
parent silk crépe knotted at the center front. Onthe under 
brim is placed a flat rose made of the same texture. 





Designed by Laura Samuels 


LTHOUGH there are many attractive large hats, 
with graceful, sweeping lines softly shadowing 
the face, there is no doubt that the small or medium- 
sized hat is preferred for wear with the tailored suit, 
or with the afternoon dress of simple lines. When a 
big hat is more becoming it would be unwise to attempt 
to wear a small hat, with a narrow straight or curving 
brim, which may be exceedingly trying unless the hair 
is arranged in pretty waves about the face. 

A lovely hat with a wide, sloping brim is pictured 
above, in fine black hemp, with the crown covered 
with leaves surmounted by two full-blown roses. In 
the upper right-hand corner of the page is a girlish 
hat of white hemp, faced with transparent crépe and 
wreathed with Oriental poppies. Fine-plaited shadow 
lace is sewed against the crown, falling out between 
the poppies. 

The girl blessed with clear-cut, regular features, 
who looks well in a stiff-brimmed hat, will like the trim 
sailor in the center ontheright. It is banded in velvet 
edged with doubled satin laid in narrow plaits. 

Another girlish model is pictured on the left—a 
rolling-brim leghorn, with a graceful bow made of 
three graduated loops. 





Designed oy Samuel Ach Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 





Designed by Ora Cné Designed by Julius Smolin 








UST above is an attractive little rolled-brim hat witha 

low, round crown that fits closely over the top of the 
head. This model is an exceedingly becoming type for a 
young girl with pretty fluffy hair. It is:made of fine gray 
straw trimmed with rows of narrow silk braid and a full 
pompon made of raveled silk braid. 

On the right is a charming revival of an early Seven- 
teenth Century form with a curiously curving brim, narrow 
in the front and wider atthe back. Thebig Tam o’Shanter 
crown is made of rows of straw braid, and a huge pink 
rose makes a charming trimming note. 








Designed by Mary Whiteman 
(Page 31) 


UGGESTIVE of the picturesque Rembrandt period 

is the graceful hat above. The brim, made of black 

and white, fine hemp braid, shows the straw in a novel 

way across the brim, from the base of the crown outward, 
over the edge to the under brim. 

The soft draped crown is made of a new geranium-red 
crépe Frangaise, a new dull-finished transparent material 
with a fine crépe weave, over a lining of red and white 
checked taffeta. At the right is a long, narrow bow 
placed well toward the back, carried out in similar 
materials, with an edge of straw braid. 


























Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


ERTAINLY the mature 

woman cannot complain this 
season of a lack of interest, on 
the part of the designers, in hats 
suitable for her special purpose. 
Everywhere one sees many 
charming hats and toques, and for 
the more elderly woman adorable 
little bonnets, cleverly evolved 
from wisps of tulle, diminutive 
tips, bits of lace and lovely flow- 
ers, all skillfully intermingled 
to make a hat of rare beauty, to 
bring out to the fullest the dig- 
nified charm of the woman who 
is no longer young. Just above 
is a well-designed toque, made of 
soft hemp braid, with a graceful 
bow of shadow lace at the side. 


HE charming little toque in 

the upper left-hand corner 
shows a new featurein the draped 
crown of the new transparent 
crépe Frangaise, in a deep, 
Queen’s red, banded with a rich 
guipure lace and adorned with a 
cluster of old-gold roses at the 
left side. Next to this, in the 
center, isa hat for amore youth- 
ful matron, in the. new, long, 
narrow lines, with the back- 
turned brim of fancy Tuscan 
braid. Fine plaited malines, in 
upstanding frills, forms the airy 
crown, which is in melon shape, 
with a single wired loop of velvet 
at the side drawn through a loop 
of the straw. 








Designed by Lauva Samuels 





Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


Designed by Charles C. Kurzman 


































Designed by F. N. Morrill 


IAPHANOUS lace and 

malines make up the foun- 
dation of the fascinating bonnet 
in the upper right-hand corner. 
The brim, made of layers of 
white tulle, is veiled with fine 
black shadow lace, and narrow 
ruffles of the same lace form 
the crown. A gay touchis given 
by the tiny roses placed around 
the crown, in the new, deep 
Paradise color. Sprays of tulle 
and tiny ostrich tips are mounted 
at theside. An ostrich tip gives 
an air of elegance to the bonnet 
directly underneath, made of 
slate-gray tulle, ornamented with 
a wide beaded band, and with 
roses in peony pink 


ie THE center of the page is 
pictured a type of hat gener- 
ally becoming to the matron, 
having just enough brim to shade 
the face, and turning upward in 
a pretty way to show the well- 
arranged hair on the left side. 
It is trimmed with two tones of 
shaded roses and violets, massed 
high at the left side and en- 
circling the crown, with a velvet 
under-brim facing. Full-blown 
topaz-yellow roses, veiled with 
black lace, trim the hat on the 
left at the bottom of the page. 
The white hemp hat on its right, 
with a black facing, is trimmed 
with a cluster of white marabou 
and black ostrich tips. 
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Piano Questions 


Answered by Josef Hofmann 


The Study of Composition 


What book on composition shall I take up 
after Stainer’s ‘Harmony’? I read some time 
ago that Edward Elgar had invented some new 
harmonies. Where can I find something about 
them? F. McC. 

Not having used any textbook for the higher 
study of composition (except Bussler’s ‘‘Count- 
erpoint,”’ which, to the best of my knowledge, is 
not translated into English) I can only suggest 
the course which I followed. First study a 
good book on counterpoint—which any large 
publisher can suggest—and then take the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” by Bach. Ana- 
lyze eight or ten of the three-part fugues and try 
to write about twenty fugues yourself, following 
closely the lines your analysis has disclosed. 
Follow this up with the four-part fugues in the 
same manner. This is not to prepare you for 
fugue writing in particular (which, no doubt, is 
quite foreign to your purpose), but only to train 
you to think in tones and to write down what 
you have thought. No musician of our day 
writes fugues for their own sake, but he must be 
able to write them, and this ability or its ab- 
sence reveals itself in the smallest composition. 
Look, for instance, at Schumann’s “‘ Traumerei,” 
or any other short piece by a great master. 

As for new harmonic inventions I advise you 
to pay no attention to them. You can find 
them all in John Sebastian Bach’s works. Try 
to find an experienced musician of thorough 
training who can criticise your work and explain 
your (inevitable) errors to you. 


Playing the “ Hexentanz” 


Please tell me the best fingering for these two 
measures in MacDowell’s ‘‘Hexentanz.” Do 
concert pianists play this composition as fast as 
metronome marks , indicate? 


| 
These marks are: g. = 126 and 


le = 152. 
OLIN. 





Tempo is an individual matter, and, there- 
fore, relative. Draw upon your imagination 
and see in which tempo you can best convey 
the bizarre, eccentric and somewhat diabolical 
character of the piece. The tempo—after you 
mastered the technic, of course—will suggest 
itself to you, and as long as it is altogether a 
quick tempo it will conform more naturally and 
better to the state of your technic and to your 
average touch and tone than any tempo dic- 
tated by a metronome, which in every case must 
be purely mechanical and can have no reference 
to the equipment or temperament of any one 
performer. Concert pianists always follow the 
dictates of their conceptions, unless they can- 
not form one, in which case they resort to in- 
ordinate speed—more to display their digital 
skill than the beauty of the composition. Do not 
follow such an inartistic lead. 


Should Probably be Struck Twice 


This quotation is from a hymn, with one 
word for each written note. Are the notes tied 
or slurred, and is the fifth note in the alto voice 
struck a second time or just held? 

NEw HAVEN. 





ad 


In vocal music the slur is often employed to 
indicate that the two syllables, to be sung on the 
respective notes, belong to one word. Whether 
or not this applies to the case you quote I cannot 
tell, but the rhythmic quality of the measure 
seems to make it imperative to strike the notes 
twice, especially because, as you say, a different 
syllable is to be sung on each note. 


Teaching Harmony to Small Children 


What work on harmony shall I use in teaching 
a class of little children? I want something 
leading from the very simplest things, given in 
a clear, practical manner. je BS 

I need hardly tell you that the subject of 
harmony should be broached with the utmost 
gentleness to young children, and it seems to 
me to be best to begin by training their hearing. 
What they have once learned to conceive 
through the ear they will understand later in 
written signs much easier than if the course were 
reversed, as unfor- 
tunately it isin most 
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When Notes are Connected and Dotted 


When two notes on the same degree of the 
staff, one a half note and the other a sixteenth 
note, are connected by a slur, the second having 
a dot above it, is it to be considered a tie, or 
is it intended that both notes are to be struck? 

MUSICIAN. 

Your question touches one of the most unset- 
tled points in musical, and especially in piano, 
notation. I have seen the dot to which you 
refer indicate a mere lifting of the hand; I have 
also seen it where it indicated a renewed strik- 
ing of the note; and several other things besides. 
Therefore I cannot give you an answer which 
will apply in all cases. Generally speaking it 
should mean that the note is to be struck again, 
but please do not regard thisasa dogma. Refer 
rather to the context and see what the par- 
ticular composer meant to imply by the dot. 
Use your own good taste and be not afraid, for, 
at the worst, the harm cannot be great and is 
easily righted. 


The Proper Use of Embellishments 


What kind of a mordent is this: ~*«*? Please 
tell me how it is used. How does it differ from 
the inverted mordent (@~) in manner of execu- 
tion? CONNECTICUT. 

It indicates practically a trill of three shakes 
(six notes), and it occurs only in antique music. 
Considering that there was no uniformity in the 
use of ornamentation signs among the old 
masters (who summarized them under the 
term ‘‘manners’’), and that our information on 
this point is largely based upon auditional tradi- 
tion—that the explanations given in older 
books, by Ph. E. Bach, Marpurg, Tiirk and 
Hummel differ more or less from one another—I 
believe that the promptings of one’s individual 
taste are in some slight degree worthy of con- 
sideration in this matter, provided that the 
taste in question is well trained. If, however, you 
should prefer to follow a definite recipe I sug- 
gest the book ‘‘Embellishments,” by Louis 
Arthur Russell. 


Where Velocity of the Left Hand is Desired 


Kindly name a list of studies which will im- 
prove my left hand, giving lightness and velocity. 
What shall I study preparatory to playing 
Lavellée’s ‘“‘Butterfly”? I have worked hard 
on it, but I cannot play it with the delicacy and 
speed required. C. EH: 

Scales and arpeggios played by the left hand 
alone and with due consideration of a pianissimo 
touch, are the best preparation for your pur- 
pose. Use no pedals and insist upon flawless 
clarity. Keep your finger tips close to the keys 
to avoid all ‘lost motion.”’ The lack of speed is 
sometimes temperamental, though not often, 
and probably not in your case since you are 
aware of your failing. The best a entered 
pieces I know of are “Spinning Top,” 
Sternberg; ‘‘Spinnerlied,” by ee 
and ‘‘Les Abeilles” (‘‘The Bees’’), by Th. 
Dubois. 


A Chord From Tschaikowsky 


Please tell me what is 
this chord which occurs 
in Tschaikowsky’s 
“June.”’ Also what is 
the correct pronuncia- 
tion of “‘triad’’? S.K. 

The chord is the dimin- 
ished seventh chord of 
the séventh degree of D minor: DVII9. The 
pronunciation is: ‘‘tri’’ (as ‘‘try”’) and ‘“‘ad.” 





The Development of Technic 


I am obliged to study alone for a little while. 
Please outline a short course of study to improve 
my technic. I have studied thoroughly four 
grades of Matthews and some of Clementini’s 
sonatinas. EVELYN. 


Each step in a technical course depends upon 
the greater or lesser mastering of the preceding 
ones, and in this matter you cannot trust your 
own judgment. Play at least once before an 
experienced teacher and ask for his advice. 
Music in any branch cannot be taught “by 
mail.” I feel fairly safe in suggesting J. B. 
Cramer’s “‘Studies,”’ because of their universal- 
ity, but I could not say without hearing you 
play whether they are too difficult or too easy 
for you. 


Follow a Composer’s Annotations 


In the Rachmaninoff Prelude, opus 3, No. 2, 
the first two measures are marked “ff” and 
after the second measure ‘‘ppp.”’ When the 
motif of the descending A, Gt, ct appears after 
the second measure should it be played ‘‘ ppp,”’ 
as well as the accompanying chords? 

WILD WEsT. 


It is always safe to follow the composer’s 
annotations. Make sure, however, that the 
annotations are made by the composer and not 
by some so-called ‘“‘editor.””’ The American 
music market abounds in freak editions. Beware 
of them. If you cannot obtain an original edi- 
tion see to it that you get one published by a 
reputable firm, and then follow the annotations. 
There is no objection to your adding to them 
what your good taste suggests, but let it be 
addition and not subtraction. 


How Grace Notes Have Changed 


How are these grace notes to be played? 
MUSICAL. 





The quotation is too short to enable me to 
locate the composition historically. In older 
works the grace notes were played beginning on 
the beat, and their time value, however small, 
was consequently deducted from the following 
note. In more modern works the grace notes 
precede the beat—leading into the beat, so to 
speak—and their time value is deducted from 
the preceding note. Do not be afraid to consult 
your own good taste in this matter. 


Some Brilliant Compositions 


I would like the names of about six composi- 
tions of a rather brilliant, showy nature, in 
Grade 5. Lon. 


Raff, “‘Fileuse’’; Rubinstein, ‘‘Kamennoi 
Ostrow” Sinding, ‘‘Marche Grotesque’’; 
Sternberg, ‘‘Concert Etude, opus 103”; 


MacDowell, ‘‘ Polonaise’’; Whiting, ‘‘ Fileuse’’; 
Liszt, ‘‘Valse Impromptu in A Flat.” The last 
movements of many of the earlier Beethoven 
Sonatas lend themselves for the display of bril- 
liancy, but I should not advise you to play them 
separately. 


Playing Three Notes Against Two 


In Saint-Saéns’ Etude, opus 52, No. 4, the fol- 
lowing phrases occur. How can I learn exactly 


where the three notes in one hand fall, against 
M. TF. 


the two notes in the other hand? 





Take the triplet as a basis, divide the second 
note of the triplet mentally into two sixteenths, 
and, in place of the thus created second six- 
teenth, play the second note of the couplet; 


thus but beware of playing four equally 
long notes. If you practice this slowly, 
and, at first, with a very strong accent 
upon the first note of each group (which 


is struck simultaneously by both hands), your 
ear will soon get accustomed to the sound of 
the two concurring rhythms. 


Where Different Rhythms Come Together 
What is meant by “‘doublerhythm”? F.M. 
The technical term is “‘ polyrhythmics,”’ and 

it designates the simultaneous rendition of two 

note groups of equal total length, which are 
subdivided into dif- 
ferent numbers of 





cases. Concept first, 
precept second, is a 
sound principle in 
child teaching. The 
work I would sug- 
gest to youis: ‘‘Idio- 
matic Ear Training,” 
by Albert D. Jewett. 
If it should not be 
precisely what you 
have in mind please 
write again and I 
shall continue my 
research. 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. as, for 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
the age at which to begin piano playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Answers to questions already printed cannot be 


units in such a way 
as to require complex 
fractional reckoning; 
instance, 
where one hand has 
to play two notes 
against three in the 
other, or threeagainst 
four, or any. other 
number against any 
other number that 
does not admit of 
simple division by 
two or three. 


Any questions not 
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How Other Folks Live 


Experiences of Two Families 
on Less Than $750 a Year 


HIS is the sixth group in a series of direct personal experiences of families 
who have successfully solved the problem of living on incomes of from $570 
to $1500 a year. No theories are expounded here, but in each instance actual 
experiences are related by the woman herself. 





THE EDITORS, 




















Save $70 on Less Than $600 a Year 
How One Man and His Wife Live Comfortably on This Amount 


UR family consists of my husband and myself only, and we 
() live in a manufacturing town of about seven thousand inhab- 
itants, where the cost of living is practically the same as in the 
average town of like size throughout the country at present—high. 
Mr. B. is employed in a factory at a wage which averages about $11 
a week for the entire year. As we pay cash for everything purchased 
all that is needed to facilitate the keeping of accounts is a cash book 
in which to record every item of expense. Moreover as Mr. B. 
receives his pay every week I balance accounts once each week. 
Then at the end of each month I classify and make a list for each 
month like the one which follows for the whole year. 
Cash account for the last year: 


Income . $574.00 
EXPENSES 
Ment. s 2 224. = Ree -Apnisements « « = i S50 
Food . ene 132.24 Postage. . 5.16 
Soap and Laundry — Church and Benevolence 10.00 
plies Sie WICVOIe 6c we 22.00 
Fuel and Light. 2 Bt S200 MENCABE 2. 6 6s i Ow 12.37 
Clottme, © « . « + 49.75 .Incidentals. . 39.63 
Ensiyance «2. « « 3 34.71 Deposited in Savings Bank __70.00 
ro Total . . «$574.00 
PCTIOGICAIS) =: % 2 Js, -'s Cerf 


Let me now consider the items on the expense account separately 
and tell you just how we do it all. 

First comes rent, which is $10 a month. We havea neat and very 
comfortable little cottage consisting of four rooms besides pantry, 
shed and cellar, located in the better part of the town, but with 
practically no modern convenience except gas. Our rooms, however, 
are so arranged as to make heating economical, three being on the 
ground floor and one sleeping-room on the second floor. 


EXT comes food. The amount looks like a small allowance, 
N doesn’t it? Yet we have plenty of good, wholesome food; not 
much rich pastry perhaps, but plenty of the kind of food that makes 
healthy bodies and hard muscles. My husband performs hard 
manual labor and must have substantial food. This is how we do 
it: In the first place I do all my own work; I never buy food from 
the baker’s, not even in summer. With the gas, which I use alto- 
gether in warm weather, the discomforts of cooking are reduced to 
aminimum. In the autumn we buy a year’s supply of potatoes and 
the winter’s supply of other vegetables direct from farmers, thereby 
reducing the cost of these things about one-half. We usually buy 
round steak or pot roast, being careful to buy as much real meat as 
possible, for bone cuts are expensive even if several cents lower in 
price. We also buy some fish, which is cheap where we live. 

In summer we use some salt fish and dried beef. Either of these 
in a nice milk gravy makes a more wholesome dish for hot weather 
than fresh meat. We buy a quart of milk every day in the year, and 
during the summer a quart and a pint or two quarts a day, bread 
and milk being a favorite dish for supper during the hot weather. 
Milk costs six cents a quart with us, which is cheaper than in the 
cities. For breakfasts we use lots of oatmeal in winter and rice in 
summer. These are not only cheaper than most of the cereals, but we 
also like them better. For the rice cereal I buy the broken rice, which 
can be purchased for about one-half the price of whole rice, and it 
is just as good. Last autumn we bought two barrels of apples, 
which will last through the winter. Everything in the line of 
vegetables and fruit must be bought, as we have no garden. 

Soap and other little supplies for laundry use comprise our whole 
bill for that kind of work, for I do all our laundry work myself. 

Having a good cellar we can keep things cool in summer, thus 
saving an ice bill. 

The amount given for fuel includes wood for the kitchen range in 
winter, coal for the living-room heater, and gas. These items are 
rather high, coal being quite a bit higher than in the cities. Gas also 
is very expensive with us. For light we use kerosene, so our light 
bill for the year is very small. 

For insurance my husband carries a thirty-year endowment policy 
for $1000, with an annual premium of $24.95, and I have a twenty- 
year endowment policy for $500, with an annual premium of $23.86, 
but this year I had a five-year dividend which I used to reduce the 
premium on my policy. 


HE account with the doctor is very small; the amount expended 
for medicine was mostly for simple remedies for colds. 

The amount spent for periodicals is small, but there is a fine public 
library in the place, where we may go and read. 

What we spend for amusements is for entertainments of the 
highest order, like lectures, concerts and occasionally a good play. 

For postage and mileage I think we spend more than the average 
family in our circumstances, and I can see no way of reducing either 
of these items. Our parents live some fifty miles from us and we 
visit them twice each year, which constitutes the major part of our 
mileage expense. 

Under “‘Incidentals” are the many little things too numerous 
to mention; also a few Christmas gifts. 

Next comes the clothing account. My husband doesn’t need 
much expensive clothing. He always has one good suit and over- 
coat for best and others to wear for second best. His every-day 
clothes consist of overalls and jumper worn over clothes that may 
be old and mended. On my part I make all my own clothes. Last 
autumn I made a winter suit for myself which cost me just five 
dollars when completed. It could not have been purchased ready 
made for less than twenty dollars. I have just made a dress out of 
a very full, plaited skirt which I had several years ago, the cloth 
being nearly as good as new. I paid four dollars for trimming and 
other little things necessary to the making of a good worsted dress, 


” 





and when finished it could not be duplicated for less than eighteen 
dollars at the stores. 

In addition I make all‘ my husband’s shirts and nightshirts, knit 
our winter stockings, and, in fact, make everything that can possibly 
be made at home. 

For shoes we usually pay $3.50 a pair, which is as cheap as we 
can afford. In winter we are obliged to wear woolen underwear, 
as our winters are very severe. Woolen underwear costs much more 
than cotton, but with care in washing, and careful mending, two 
suits for each of us usually last four winters. 

I always plan to have a little money on hand when the local stores 
have their bargain days and special sales, for many times a sub- 
stantial saving can be made. 


Two Children and $12 a Week 
This Woman Buys a Home and Two Lots and Saves $110 a Year 


Mi HUSBAND, myself and two children constitute our family. 
My husband is a clerk earning twelve dollars a week. Last 
year we bought the property where we are living, paying what we 
could on the place and assuming a mortgage of $900. We own two 
lots adjoining us (clear of mortgage), and upon these lots we raise 
poultry, fruit and vegetables for our own use, selling the surplus to 
neighbors and near-by stores. 

As far as our domestic accounts are concerned I keep three books, 
one for the garden, one for poultry and one for the house, just simple 
debit and credit columns which I balance at the end of each month, 
for we make it a rule to “pay as we go.” 

Here, then, is the income and outgo record for last year: 


Money THat CAME IN 





Husband’s Wages for 13 weeks at $11 . . .. .. . . $143.00 
Husband’s Wages for 39 weeks at _ ee ee ee ee 
Income From Garden. . . ee ee a eae ae 56.00 
BRCOME-ETOME-EOWINY 2 66 sk 8 Oe Ow 64.00 

gi) a a $731.00 

Money THAT WENT OvT 

Interest on Mortgage ee a ee ee ne ee ar ee ie 
Water Neale ONG BAECS. Gf 6 6 6 ke Se ew Ue 31.46 
Grochites amar meQk. 5 6 eS ke 164.92 
Gas and Coal Bills . . ee ae eee ee ee en ae 41.90 
Milk, $46.66; Ice, $7.17. . By a ewirn cams cre eee 53.83 
Dry Goods, Clothing andShoes . ..... .. . . 100.84 
Church and Lodge . . . ee: Per eae ae ae ea ae 23.19 
riseine EPESENIS<: 5 se a eS we 12.00 
NISCHUIGTIPEEN SG ec Se OS 16.00 
INCWIE ALOE ss ss es a we Se 25.00 
Incidentals. . ‘ OT ae ee et 106.46 
Deposited in Bank . a oe ee ee ee 110.40 

EUAN et tay Ib, a ee aes $731.00 at) 


The incidentals account I may explain as including doctor, dentist 
and barber bills, carfares, small pleasure trips, repairs to property, 
occasionally a new book or some music, subscriptions to two news- 
papers and two magazines, and all the numerous small things which 
count so largely in the expense account yet are sosmall in themselves. 

In the matter of our food I find that meat on the table more than 
once a day is out of the question for us. 

‘The gas bill is for the gas range alone, as our home is not yet 
lighted with gas. For heating we use pea coal at five dollars a ton, 
consuming about five tons a year. 


N BUYING clothing, dry goods and groceries I take advantage of 

‘‘special sales’? as much as possible. We also buy food supplies 
in large quantities when they are cheaper and the goods will keep. 

Moreover I do not think it pays to buy very cheap clothing or 
shoes. The better article wears longer and continues to look fresher. 
Nor do I buy a hat or a suit made in such an extreme style that it 
becomes conspicuous when the fashions change; we are often obliged 
to wear our hats and suits two seasons and in some cases longer. 
Furthermore I do not buy ready-made clothing asa rule. I make 
nearly all of my children’s dresses, also my own, with the exception 
of tailored suits. Last year, for instance, I waited until the January 
reduction sales and bought myself a beautiful suit for exactly half 
the price asked for it earlier in the season. 

We take one special vacation of ten days each summer at the 
seashore, and as we are fortunate enough to have an uncle who 
invites us to use his cottage for that length of time the only cost to 
us is made up of the carfares and the table expenses while away. 

Each year we buy something for the house to keep that looking 
as well as possible. Last year it was a parlor rug, as you see, and 
some smaller items included in incidentals. 

After paying the bills of the week, each Saturday I lay aside as 
much as I can spare toward the bank fund, which is used to pay 
interest, water rate, taxes, and, if possible, something on the principal 
of the mortgage. 

You will notice that we deposited in bank, clear of the above- 
mentioned expenses, $110.40 last year. The $100 we are holding as 
a reserve fund, putting it in bank on interest, so that we may have 
something to fall back upon should that proverbial “rainy day” 
come to us. The remaining $10.40 belongs to the children. We 
have for years given them ten cents apiece each week as a bank fund. 
This is not to be used, but is kept in the bank, drawing three per 
cent. interest, until such time as it shall be necessary to use it for 
educational purposes or for some other benefit of the child. 

My husband’s lodge pays death benefits to either husband or 
wife and also pays sick benefits to the husband. This is the only 
life insurance we carry. Of course our home and household goods 
are insured, but the policies did not happen to run out last year. 

My husband does the garden work and keeps our shoes in repair, 
besides helping me outside of store hours with the heavy work and 
with the poultry. I do all of my own work, including washing, and 
by careful planning I do not find it too hard for me. 



















Model 290. 
English ‘‘Johnny- 
Boot’'—the ‘‘very latest.” 

Concealed eyelets, tubular laces. 
Black or tan calf. 


_ Model 288. 
The Button Oxford 
will be widely worn this season in 
patent as well as all other leathers. 









Model 286. 
Good taste endorses 
this dressy pump 
with recede toe and 
medium high heel. 
Black or tan calf. 
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S Just the 
style you want 


—with comfort such as you 
have never known before 


This is the ideal combination you will 
find in the Red Cross Shoe. 

Go and see the trim, modish lines, 
the smart new features, the exquisite re- 
finement of finish of the many new Spring 
and Summer models now on display by 
the Red Cross dealer in your town. 

Try them on. See how the sole bends 
with your foot at the very first step. 
Tanned by a special process to retain 
all the zatura/ flexibility of the leather, 
the snuggest-fitting Red Cross models 
are so wholly comfortable you may 
stand or walk for hours at a time and 
hardly know you have them on. 


Your dealer has them in all the fashionable 
leathers and materials. Go now and see for your- 
self how this shoe excels in its wonderful combina- 
tion of Style and Comfort. 
Oxfords $3.50 and $4. High 
Shoes $4, $4.50 and $5. 

Write for this Style Book 

today 

This book tells what will be 
worn in shoes this season, and 
shows the correct models for 
every occasion and every pur- 
pose. Write for your copy 
today. Address The Krohn- 
Fechheimer Co., 501 - 530 
Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O. 





For sale by leading dealers everywhere 


“Bends wit A 
your foo 


TRADE MARK 






Mail If there is no Red Cross 
dealer in your town, 
Orders write us and we will tell 
you how to order direct. We have 
fitted 50,000 women by mail and 
guarantee to fit your foot. 





TRADE MARK 
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5 Simpson Crew orl Co. 


RY) é V.192°7020 ST FOUNDED 1865. 
NEW YORK 


Write Foe94 Gt Bree 


We want everyreader of this magazine tosend to 
us at once, address Dept. L, for a FREE COPY of 


New York’s Leading Fashion 
Catalog for SUmNEe 1913 


Better than ever. <A fascinating STYLE BOOK crowded 
with beautiful fashion pictures and absorbingly interesting 
descriptions of the newest New York styles for Women, 
Misses, Girls, Boys, Infants. 

Also offering splendid values in Silks, Dress Goods, 
Wash Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Jewelry, Neckwear, 
Millinery, Gloves, Hosiery, Shoes, Etc. 

Ready For An Enormous Season 

Going to Break All Sales Records 


Our Prices Will Be Lower 
Than Ever Because We 
Buy on a Larger Scale and 
therefore Sell Cheaper! 
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NE of these charming collars 

was purchased by a girl who 
spends money freely in an exclusive 
New York shop for $5. The other 
was made at home by her cousin ata 
cost of $1.08 for the materials. Can 
youtell which is which? 
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i ANEW YORK shop 


OR $20 one of these 
one of these white 


hats was purchased 
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satin and velvet hats was with a velvet crown and //; Stunning 
purchased by a girl for a silver-net brim and Easter 
$8. A visiting friend adorned with silver lace 

copied it exactly for and a white ostrich Dress 
$2.94, which included feather tip. Itwas later 

the cost of the founda- GIRL purchased one copied by a clever girl at $4.98 
tion, frame, wire, lining of these very smart at home at an inclusive L3475—Women’s 
and ribbon. Can you 


cost of $9.60. Can you 
choose between them? 


Dress of fine Silk 
Eponge, a beautiful 
new silk weave with a 
slightly rough finish. 
An entirely new and 
exclusive model copied 
from a high-priced 
gown. Simple and 
possesses that intan- 
gible style quality that 
the Parisienne calls 
chic. Vest effect and 
collar of cream color 
lace laid over chiffon. 
Pipings of rich mes- 


linen collars for $4.50, 
paying 50 cents additional 
forthe bow. A girl friend 
with talent for needlework 
duplicated the design ata 
cost of 29 cents—238 cents 
for the bow. Yet can you 
tell them apart? 


tell which is which? 
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saline satin in self color 
around edge of collar, 
revers, arm-holes and 
wrists. Messaline but- 
ton trimming to match. 
Girdle and sash of 
fancv Roman striped 
taffeta silk ribbon in 
effective colorings that 
provide smart note of 
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Frenchycontrast. New 
model skirt. Dress 
hooks invisibly down 
front. Comes in navy 
blue, Copenhagen blue 
or tan. Furnished in 
women’s sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure 
with 40-inch length 
skirt ; also proportioned 
to fit small women, 
sizes 32 to 38 inches 
bust measure with 38- 
inch length skirt. 
Basted hem on every 








dress so that change in 
length may be easily a 
made if necessary. { 
Samples upon request, 


Deliveredto your = 
door. Charges 98 
prepaid . . . - 

ane 





HE value of home needlework is again | 
plainly shown in the little collar bow of 
real Cluny-lace insertion. The original cost 
75 cents, but it was duplicated for 25 cents. } 
And the same possibilities are evident in the il 
Irish-lace and net jabot, which cost $1.95 to il 
buy and $1.05 to make. 

A distinctive piece, like the embroidered stock iH 
and jabot, commands $6.95 in the shops, but it il 
was copied at a cost of 63 cents. The making il 
requires most careful attention, and that is what ij 
counts in the finished effect. The fichu illus- 
trated on the right, which is made of batiste i 
and Cluny lace, affords another example of the i 
economy of home sewing, the original costing | 
$4 and the home-made one $1.58. 

Can you tell the difference between the orig- 
inal coat-collar design which cost $1.50 and 
the one which was made at home for 61 cents? i ; H 
Surprising, isn’t it? {i = : j 
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L3420— 
Women's Advance Spring 
Model Suit of Fine Berge 
for $9.75. Good strictly 
all wool material, guaran- 
teed lining, perfect work- 
manship throughout, Coat 
is @ smart mannish model, 
semi-fitted, with 3-button, 
cutaway fronts, breast 
pocket and a rich trim- 
ming of heavy black 
Ben galine silk over 
collar. Measures 
28 inches long. 
Lined with 
Belding’ s guar- 
anteed satin, in- 
suring you satisfactory service 
orwe willreline your coat free 
of charge. Attractive girdle- 
top skirt with new style plaits 
at side and trimming of tuck 
and buttons full length down 
front as pictured, Tuck trim- 
ming without buttons from 
waist to hem a little towards 
the right side down back. 
Comes inall black or in navy 
blue sergewith black Bengal- 
ine collar, Women’s sizes 32 
to44 inches bust measure ; 40- 
inch length skirt with basted 
hem for possible adjustment, 
alsosuitable for small women. 
Sizes 32 to 38 bust with 38 
skirt length. Samples upon 
request. Express 
or Parcel Post 97 


Prepaid 
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OUR GUARANTEE 
Simpson -Crawford Co. 
Prepay All Postal and 
Express Charges, No 
Matter Where You Live 
or How Large or Small 
Your Purchase. We 
Positively guarantee 
satisfaction on 
everything you 
buy from us; if 
your purchase 
should prove un- 
satisfactory you 
may return it to 
us — transporta- 
tion charges at 
our expense, and 
we will refund 
your money, 


Suit FP 1.3420 
SIMPSON CRAWFORD CO- 
$9.75 Price Delivered Address Dept. L. New York 


Jeccdeddeadiédllézai. 
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A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


How Can I Make Money and Stay 
at Home? 





a business or a profession by 

beginning at home. The fol- 
lowing letter shows how two 
women, with no capital except 
taste and talent, built up a busi- 
ness. It is a much wiser way to 
proceed than by saving several 
hundred dollars and risking it all. 


|: IS often possible to work into 


Making Over Millinery 


Y FRIEND and myself, who had 
both worked at the millinery 





IN ExPLANATION: The aim of this department is to 
show what can be done by a woman at home to earn 
money by the use of special talents. The department 
will be a sort of clearing house of information as to the 
kinds of work for which there is most demand, the con- 
ditions and chances of success, and the best ways of 
finding a market. In order that inquiries may be more 
advantageously answered it is desirable to be specific 
in the matter of age, education, experience and what 
are believed to be special qualifications for particular 
lines of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


She lived in a good residence 
district, but she took down her 
lace curtains and set a tier of at- 
tractively filled fruit-jars in the big 
front window. People ceased to 
run to the grocery for a can of corn 
or tomatoes. 

This town was near a large city, 
and automobiles soon began to 
stop at her place for a week’s 
supply of canned goods. 

Here is another way of reaching 
the same end: 

One woman’s husband belonged 








trade before we married, lived in the 

same apartment house. We decided 

to open a make-over millinery parlor, so we fitted upa well-lighted room 
at the head of my stairs; we contributed all the furnishings from our 
own homes and made a cheerful and attractive-looking room of it. 

We tacked a good-sized card announcing our business on the front of 
the house, and advertised in the daily paper once a week. Our stock, 
which consisted mostly of ambition, with a bunch of black and white wire, 
a roll of buckram, some linen thread and milliners’ needles thrown in, cost 
less thana dollar. 

We cleaned and pressed silks, ribbons and laces, and steamed and 
cleaned velvets. We curled feathers, but for repairs took them to a place 
which did that work exclusively. 

When hats or materials were brought in they were deposited in separate 
hat bags with the names and addresses of the owners on them. Any 
particular instructions were also written on the bags, and the time the 
work was to be finished. We were always careful to return unused stuff. 
We were conscientious in our work and willing to make changes if a hat 
did not suit. 

We got good suggestions from milliners’ magazines, from catalogs put 
out by the large depart ment stores and ladies’ furnishing houses, and from 
Tue Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL. 

We combined with our make-over millinery shop an agency for silk 
hosiery also; and we alternated in opening the shop at nine o'clock in 
the morning. 

Our first season we made $157.50 wich an outlay of $10.53. For our 
next season we invested in a few feathers and wings, some buckram 
shapes and crowns and a few pieces of velvet, and we made $289.57. 

The business has grown to such an extent that we now have a 
downtown parlor. 


A Circulating Library is Easily Started 


NOTHER thing that can be begun at home and worked up into 
an outside business is a circulating library. Here is a plan for 
starting one successfully without much outlay: 


I selected a list of three hundred popular novels which I could buy 
for from twenty-three to fifty cents each, with a few of the very latest, 
for $1.10 apiece, which I used as drawing cards. 

I then obtained the consent of one of the drug stores to put in the 
library and look after the books. 

Then I sold memberships in the library for $1.25 each, which allowed 
each buyer to select any book on my list to go into the library. For 
every member I put in one book. 

The freight made the books cost on the average fifty cents each. I sold 
one hundred memberships, which gave mea profit of seventy-five dollars. 


Professional Mothering as a Vocation 


OFTEN hear of country women who wish to board orphans, but I 

wonder how often it has occurred toa woman alone in the world, 
with perhaps a very little capital, to make a professional home and 
become a professional mother. This kind of work means more than 
earning a living; it means helping humanity and developing into a 
nobler woman. 


On the advice of my pastor Iapplied at the New Jersey State Board of 
Guardians and was given nine boys of from three to eleven years of age. 

For fifteen dollars a month I found a comfortable cottage with running 
water and a good furnace and about one acre of ground. I had enough 
furniture to furnish the cottage. 

The boys’ clothes were provided for by the State Board, and I was 
allowed fifty-four dollars a month to feed the boys with and provide them 
with a home. I spent eight dollars a month for fuel, fifteen for rent and 
thirty-one for food and incidentals. Our little farm furnishes fruit and 
vegetables in summer, and eggs and chickens all the year round. 

The larger boys help with the work in the house and the garden and 
in caring for the chickens, and they earn a little money as errand boys in 
the village, by shoveling snow and by caddying. Half of their earnings is 
set aside for Christmas, birthdays, seashore picnics, etc.; the other half 
is given to me at Christmas, and withit I purchase more chickens or new 
garden implements. 

We exchange chickens and eggs for fresh meat and other food. This 
year with my own little income I purchased a cow. Now we make our 
own butter and sell part of the milk. In summer the three older boys 
pick cherries, peas, beans and berries for the neighboring farmers, receiving 
a share of the picking. This produce we sell. 

There is no partiality shown; all boys understand they are to share 
alike as brothers. I try to do for these motherless children as I would 
have another woman do for my little boy had he lived and become depend- 
ent upon others. They all receive a mother’s care and Christian training. 


“The Fruit Shop,” and Selling Canned Goods 


RESERVING fruits and vegetables is within the province of the 

woman at home. For the selling of them she must usually go 
outside; and yet it is quite possible for her to begin with a shop in 
the home. 

A woman ina small town always had good luck in canning, and 
when she had to make her own living she decided to start a cannery. 
She drove around the neighboring country, buying up all the surplus 
fruits ata very lowfigure. She bought good glass jars at wholesale— 
all sizes, from half-gallons to half-pints. Sugar, also, she purchased 
at wholesale. 

She spent her summer and autumn canning, preserving, jellying 
and pickling everything she could get; and that winter she put out 
her shingle: “The Fruit Shop.” 


to a firm of vegetable packers 
whose business was taken over by 
another company. The husband was made superintendent of the 
factory, and the wife, to help, went into the factory, learned how 
vegetables and fruit should be packed, and saw that the work was 
done properly. With this knowledge as a working basis, and with 
confidence in her goods, she started out to sell to persons whom she 
knew. When the goods had gained an audience they spoke for 
themselves and results began to show. Her sales for the last few 
years have brought her yearly income into the four figures. 

She does no advertising, no house-to-house canvassing ever; she 
goes to a house only when requested to give information as to price, 
etc. Her equipment consists of some business cards and price lists 
and, of course, some notebooks for names, addresses, orders, etc. 


How to Become a Demonstrator 


AM often asked a question which the following letter helps 
to answer: 


Listening to a demonstrator ina store I was impressed with the feeble- 
ness of herremarks. I rushed around to demonstration after demonstra- 
tion, listening carefully and securing pamphlets from each demonstrator. 
I studied those pamphlets and picked out the good talking points in each. 
I convinced the bedpost that a certain cereal would build up its nerves, 
and I almost forced the mirror to buy toilet cream to save its complexion 
from utter ruin. 

One Sunday I found an advertisement for a woman to take charge of a 
booth at a great fair which was to last a month. On Monday I rose at 
five and was the first to apply for the position. All there was to recom- 
mend me were a pair of honest eyes and a forceful way of putting my case. 
However, when I had explained the situation the gentleman said: 
““T guess you'll do.”’ 

How I worked that month, and how my earnestness amused the man- 
ager! I learned to take things more easily later—to read my customers 
and not waste language. ; 

When I applied for another position I had gilt-edged references and 
could command a better salary. 


Drawing for an Architect Pays 


io are two ways in which women of artistic ability, who have 
neither talent enough to become original artists nor opportunity 
for training, can turn their gift to account: 


T have been a draftsman in an architect’s office for three years. I had 
had one year at Cooper Union, and had watched my mother, a cotton- 
fabric designer. One of my friends had taught me how to use drawing 
instruments. 

After a trial of three weeks I received five dollars a week; after one 
year, seven dollars and a half; and in less than two years, ten dollars 
a week. 

Of course it is always best to go to a good architectural school and get 
the proper training. But upto acertain point drafting can be done quite 
successfully by women with only a High School education. The chief 
requisites are a desire to do the work, an aptitude for mathematics and 
drawing, neatness, carefulness and good eyesight. 

The salaries vary from about five dollars to forty-five dollars a week. 
If a woman has ability and money she can start an office of her own. 
The architect for whom I worked advised me after three years to take a 
year’s work at Columbia University. He said that I should then be able 
to earn twenty-five dollars a week. 

In the field of domestic architecture women are not only able but also 
best able to do the work. 


Two Teachers Make a Lunch Room Pay 


HE following tells how two women successfully substituted 
business for teaching: 

They secured a clean, plain store building on a side street opening 
from one of the main thoroughfares. Their cash being limited they 
attempted no decorations; but the store walls, woodwork and floor 
were made immaculately clean. They hired a carpenter to make 
Mission tables, and an immense cooking and serving table which 
extended nearly across the back of the building. Chairs to corre- 
spond with the Mission tables were secured from a furniture store. 
Backof the big table stood a coal-and-gas range of the hotel pattern, 
which had been loaned for a year by a city stove man. Behind a 
partition vegetables were prepared and heavy supplies stored; but 
all of the cooking was done out in the open, as was the serving. 

Expenses were cut by using the tables bare, but always spotless, 
and by using paper napkins. The waitresses were young and pretty 
girls. The two proprietors prepared all the food. The hours of 
serving were from 11 A. mM. to 2:30. M., and the lunch room was 
usually filled beyond its seating capacity. 

When their street was torn up and the lunch room closed they 
received a number of very good offers to manage lunch rooms else- 
where, and finally took charge of, and ran successfully, a sixty-room 
family hotel with a dining-room in connection. 


From these letters and experiences it appears that with grit, and 
with discretion based upon a study both of local conditions and of 
one’s own powers, it is possible to make a business success Out of 
a very small beginning. 














Embroidery Pattern 


with which you can easily—almost 
magically—transfer designs for em- 
broidering, stenciling and crafts work 
to any kind of material in a twinkling. 


The pattern is made by a secret 
process, and does away with the 
old-fashioned perforated pattern and 
smudgy carbons, All you need is a hot 
iron, a smooth surface, and instantly 
the design is transferred. The pattern 
woman will be glad to show you. 





Ladies’ 
Home Journal 
Embroidery Patterns 


You'll find more than 800 pretty, 
practical embroidery designs to choose 
from. Designs to be used in giving your 
clothes the distinctivetouches demanded 
this season, designs for decorating 
domestic linens, and stencil patterns 
that will go far towards making the 
“house-beautiful.”” 


Countless suggestions for the ap- 
plying of these designs are found in 


The Embroidery Book, 15c 


one of the most practical and helpful 
publications you have ever opened. 
This finely illustrated book, besides 
showing how the designs may be used 
to the best advantage, gives explicit 
directions and diagrams for stitches of 
every sort—old and new— it takes up 
crochet work, cross-stitching, braiding, 
scalloping, embroidering of every style, 
and stenciling. 

The March issue of The Embroidery 
Book, now on sale, includes the attractive 


transfer pattern shown in the illustration at 
the top of the page. 


Get a copy of the March issue and try 
this free pattern. The price of The 
Embroidery Book and pattem is fifteen cents. 


THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY 
615 West Forty-third St., New York City 


If there is no store near you send us 15 
cents and this coupon. 





Enclosed is 15 cents. Send me the March issue 
of The Embroidery Book. 
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HE charmof individuality 
is expressed in these 
dainty gifts, since they are 
designed for the personal use 
of the bride and made by hand 
of exquisitely fine materials. 
The practical value of each is 
appreciable, however, and the 
cost is of small moment. 

In making the sachets the 
perfume powder should carry 
the scent of the flowers, and 
the lining and ribbon match 
them in color. 


4 
Little White 

















AND-EMBROIDERED linen 
handkerchiefs—from one toa 
dozen or more—may be added to 
the small gifts. A sewing class of 
which the bride is a member might 
find this idea a pleasing one to adopt 
in their selection of a souvenir; and 
while it may be desirable to buy 
the linen and do one’s own hem- 
stitching, still a very nice, plain- 
hemstitched handkerchief may be 
purchased for fifty cents or more 
according to the quality, and the 
embroidery applied afterward. 
The small square in the lily-of- 
the-valley design illustrated was 
made especially for initials. 
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MONEY pocket of white linen with a 
chamois lining is a necessity when 
traveling. Fancy garters are a comfort at 
resting-time and should match the negligee. 








OVELTIES in the way 
of pincushions or glove 
cases, like those shown in the 
two illustrations on the left, 
may be given a touch of color 
by a lining of silk and trim- 
ming of ribbon. 

The same is true of the two 
lovely bags shown below on 
the left and right of the page. 
These may be used for small 
laundry work or fancy work. 
They measure about sixteen 
inches by eighteen. 























N THE way of fancy aprons one 
may follow her own pleasure in 
color and material, but this one was 
very cleverly designed by a bride- 
to-be for her own trousseau. In 
counting over her outfit she found 
that there was not even one apron 
included, even among ‘‘ shower’’ 
gifts from her girl friends; so she 
looked up the dainty odd pieces left 
over from waists and lingerie ma- 
terials, and made this—in a pattern 
suitable for any occasion when one 
wants to protect a dress. 
The Needlework Editors will be 
glad to answer inquiries regarding 
the making of these designs. 


ATTERNS for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at 15 cents for No. 14593, including two designs, and 10 cents for No. 14594, 


Phasdine six designs. The Journal’s Embroidery Book for March will feature embroideries for trimming the spring and summer clothes, and will 
also include hundreds of suggestions for embroidering household linens, making ribbon flowers, crochet and neckwear. The price, including a sample 
transfer pattern, is 15 cents. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail from the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








































Secrets 
of Beautifully 


Gowned Women 


HERE are certain niceties of dress which the 
woman with a reputation for looking her best 
will never, never, never neglect. And these are 
things which do not add expense but which 
help tremendously to keep materials fresh and 
shapely, besides giving the essential /ouches of style. 
First, the Collar. Second, the Girdle or fitted waistline. 
Third, the ‘“‘hang”’ of draperies or skirt. Every home 
dressmaker can perfect these distinguishing parts 
of her gown by using Warren’s Dress Accessories. 
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a i 
Look For This Name in Re 


Warren's Collar Supports excel all other means 
for securing a perfect fit and entire comfort at least 
expense. Whether you buy Warren's Wavy Wire, 
Warren's Silk-covered Featherbone or Warren's 
Washable Tape Collar Supports with removable 
celluloid stays, you will be completely satisfied. 
All sold by the yard as well as by the set. This is 
convenient and a great saving. 

Warren's Girdelin and Featherbone Girdle Founda- 
tions enable you to fashion your girdles on the most 
charming lines. The newest Spring modes are shown 
in our ‘‘Book of Gowns.”’ 


Warren’s Weighted Tape keeps the most difficult 
draperies in proper position. A vast improvement 
upon all other kinds of weights. Sold by the yard. 


Send for “‘The 
Book of Gowns”’ 


Every woman should know its Secrets before 
purchasing any materials for new costumes and 
should examine the many chic styles pictured and 
described. ‘‘The Book of Gowns’”’ shows the home 
dressmaker how to leave out the home-made look, 
It is FREE—send for it now. 


oy lavien fealtontone 


Dept. D Three Oaks, Mich. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London, 
Paris, Hamburg, Buenos Aires, Sydney, Melbourne 

Warren’s Products Sold by 
Dealers Everywhere 
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-g|BOUT the last of February and the first of March the 
|| home woman comes to a place where she requires all 
4) her philosophy. I mean the real home woman whose 
business it is to make a home under difficult circum- 
@3| stances. Our civilization has been very hard upon 
BI|| ‘““home’’; the most earnest optimists are forced to 
“| admit this. The transitory nature of some of our 
popular professions, the large number of traveling 
men and the ever-growing number of “‘renters,” both in the city and 
the country, tend toward making us a race of nomads—moving from 
place to place, and missing the sweet permanence of the old-time 
home that was handed down from generation to generation. 











ie FACT So Great is the Spirit of Restlessness that people no 
longer care for old homesteads. We find men who have lived sixty 
years in the same place willing to sell out and move to town; and 
women who have learned sweet household ways in country places, 
where there are calm and quiet and fresh air and spicy breezes, ready 
to lay down their occupations and move to cramped quarters in the 
city, where they will have the dismal pleasure of attending millinery 
openings and seeing the street cars pass by. This deep unrest is caused 
by a certain feeling that is “in the air.” It means something—but 
time will tell us what this meaning is, and meanwhile the home 
woman can doa little in the right direction simply by holding to her 
post and awaiting developments, creating, as far as her little circle 
of influence goes, the calming thought waves that emanate from 
a contented mind. 

By this we must not understand “the idle mind,” nor the sort of 
good-natured indifference that sinks into apathy and makes the 
woman become, by-and-by, the sort of nonentity that many men 
take her to be. Women have no right to allow ‘women’s work” to 
have the effect it so often has upon the intellect. The great majority 
of people, both men and women, are intellectually lazy—and many 
of those who believe that they are intellectually alert are not really 
so, but base their claim to being so upon the fact that they read a 
great deal. I do not depreciate reading. I wish heartily that the 
women in country and village places would read more and also read 
the right sort of things. But reading may easily become a sort of 
narcotic, a means of forgetting, that lulls a woman away from the 
energetic thought and action necessary to her business in life. She 
needs and demands that her views of actual things be as broad as 
anybody’s else, for the time has now actually arrived when men and 
women together must face the bare fact that much which once con- 
tributed to the sentiment of the American home is changed, and we 
must look to a new régime for new enthusiasms. There must be 
some humanitarian interest paramount in politics to keep a nation 
warm at heart. It is the juggling over “prosperity,” the glittering 
promise of sudden riches, the popular idea of living without work, 
that has struck deep into the American home and poisoned our 
simple, heavenly joys with the desire for smartness, and the distaste 
for hard work which has crowded our cities into white-collar-job 
fellows and taking-their-meals-out girls who put in their time trying 
to live as if they were really rich. The echo of this reaches the 
country and village home and works the discontent so prevalent 
among us. 

But, even though our discontent may not have taken shape in a 
form sufficiently violent to lead us to pull up stakes and try a hazard 
of new fortunes, there are natural causes for a healthful discontent 
with the appearance of things after the winter siege—and the woman 
who eyes her soiled curtains, draggled rugs and ugly wall paper with 
a threatening eye may be merely suffering the incipient throes of 
regeneration. 


aS O BE Weak is Miserable, Doing or Suffering.” If you can 
change your surroundings for the better you are weak if you 
do not do so; but if your discontent be merely of the whining sort, 


that longs for something indefinite and refuses to make the best of ' 


what is at hand—well, it’s a pity for your husband and your children, 
that is all. 

I once had a neighbor who was given to such vague longings. She 
had lived in a city and had some inkling of ‘‘ what is what” in house 
furnishings. I was doing my own work and taking great joy in pol- 
ishing up my cheap furniture and sweeping my ingrain carpets till 
they showed plainly that there wasn’t a speck of dust in them. 
I washed and ironed my Swiss curtains with passionate zeal, trimmed 
my pillow-slips with hand-crocheted lace and worked “‘drawn-thread” 
borders on my dresser-scarfs and table-covers. One Saturday morn- 
ing, just after I had worked a miracle of salt-risen bread and ginger 
cake for over Sunday, and had everything ‘‘with its ears pinned 
back,”’ as my mother used to say, this neighbor came over in a 
despondent frame of mind. ‘You’re cleaned up terrifically,” she 
observed, ‘“‘but don’t you wish we had some pretty things? Let’s 
have a sale and get rid of all our ugly things!” 

This was a blow to me, and the halo that had invested my cottage 
by means of my own mental state (for there’s everything in our way 
of looking at things) faded away. Isaw my cheap oak furniture and 
ingrain carpets as they were: lacking beauty, except for the beauty 
of cleanliness; and a wish for prettier things invaded my spirit. 

If you are suffering from discontent with old and 
ugly things be sure you have real grounds for your 
dissatisfaction and are not making a mistake, as I did 
when I took the top drawers and the mirror off the old 
walnut bureau because my new dresser-scarf did not 
fit it. I put the top drawers and the upright pieces 
which held the mirror in the woodhouse loft, and they 
finally were chopped up for kindling (though they were 
solid walnut), and, covering the remnant of the old 
bureau with my new scarf, I hung the mirror on the 
wall and tried to imagine that I had a new dressing- 
case. Several years ago I stepped into the furniture 
department of the most exclusive store in our capital 
city and saw there the exact counterpart of Mother’s 
old bureau marked seventy-five dollars. 

How many such tragedies we all have known! Have 
we not seen lovely old sideboards remodeled by ignorant 
carpenters, and bureaus made into hodgepodge side- 
boards, to suit the fancy of some young women who 
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how? The desire for change causes us to make many such mistakes. 
It is well indeed for us if we are busy enough all day long to make our 
living-rooms look good enough when the rest hour—or moment— 
comes, even though the chairs be ugly and the wall paper inartistic. 

I believe there should be some legal steps taken in regard to pat- 
terns in wall paper and carpets. It is too bad that the cheap should 
also be the hideous, and that the common people should be reared 
to a strange familiarity with ugliness. One of the first things that 
should be taught in our public schools, when we really begin to 
educate people, is appreciation of the beautiful. There are so many 
men, especially in farming localities, who set down a love of the 
beautiful as foolishness—and so many women who give them reason 
for this monstrous misapprehension by choosing shoddy stuff under 
the impression that they are getting something ‘‘ pretty and dainty.” 

My great limitation is lack of ‘‘ presence” and of voice to make me 
forceful on therostrum. Not that Iadvocate women on the rostrum— 
there are a lot of much better places for them—but I really have got 
a good deal to say, and I wish I could say it right out to certain 
people who so badly need some real face-to-face counsel. The thing 
that I would advocate if I could talk—and that I do advocate, and 
hereby seriously suggest—is a neighborhood class in every rural place 
for study of the beautiful. I know my farmer neighbor well enough 
to hear in advance the guffaw with which he will greet such a sugges- 
tion. Nevertheless he and his family are just the persons who would 
profit most by knowing what is beautiful. 


‘to Thrift and Beauty Go Hand in Hand, and that beauty is 
a thing easily possible to every phase of human life, are the great 
truths men need most to learn. 

If persons with little money should suddenly develop taste the 
manufacturers of cheap and hideous things would be obliged to con- 
form to rules of simple beauty. They would stop putting warts and 
excrescences—utterly useless and hopelessly ugly—on chairs and 
pieces of furniture. If the farmer’s wife should suddenly learn that 
a simple board fastened flat against the wall, with some big brass 
hooks or pegs securely screwed into it, was much better and more 
beautiful than a machine-made “‘hall tree,’”’ coarsely varnished and 
ornamented, would the former not be a thing of practical value to 
the farmer, since the hall tree must cost at least twenty dollars, while 
the cost of the other arrangement would not exceed five dollars? 

I have had some practical experience lately with a farmhouse my 
daughter has gone to live in. Nothing could be more hideous than 
the interior of that house. The illustrations in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno” 
are no more frightful than were the wall paper and the paint in that 
house. I found when we went to paper it—and we were obliged to 
do it in the cheapest possible way—that nearly all cheap wall paper 
was very ugly. Anything like the Colonial style that we wanted— 
for the house itself would easily lend itself to Colonial effects—was 
out of reach. It was only by endless search and utmost stretching of 
the pocketbook that we managed to change the walls into a sem- 
blance of beauty. Wall paper is one of my hobbies. I think it has 
a distinct moral and mental effect on children and on the family life. 
You become like what you look at constantly; and, though you may 
not know that it is ugly, though you may feel at home with it and 
believe that you admire it, it still has upon you a demoralizing effect. 

We wanted an ingrain carpet for a huge living-room at the farm- 
house. Not that we considered ingrain carpet the most desirable 
floor covering, but that a carpet seemed the best thing under the 
circumstances and we could not afford an expensive one. But,mercy 
me! the hideous things they showed us at the stores! Nightmares in 
color and design, their figures would be enough te set a woman crazy 
if she had to look at them all winter. If the men and women of the 
country neighborhoods were all educated up to the point of discarding 
these ugly carpets, and the gaudy rugs that are being substituted for 
them, people would have to stop making such things. 


We We Need is Somebody to Teach Us that taste and 
artistic sense do not necessarily interfere with corn and hogs, 
and that they are actually of immense value in the breeding of fine 
stock and the management of poultry and milk and butter. The 
cleanliness and thrift necessary to success in dealing with fine animals 
and their products has much to do with beauty and good taste. 

Some people believe that good taste applies especially to hats and 
gowns, and to other things quite out of the reach of common people. 
Far from it! Most of the fashions, most of the popular customs and 
most of the entertainments of the day are in terribly bad taste. 
We need teachers and preachers to tell us so. 

But the teacher who visits his class in the study of the beautiful 
most not confine himself to the objective. We have too much of that 
already. He must demonstrate the essentiality of the spiritual life. 
He must tell us how to be beautiful on the inside. There are somany 
ugly-thinking people in the world! We must learn first of all that 
beauty works out from the inside—that the objective is but the 
image of thought, and if we all could think beautifully everything 
would be beautiful. 

The woman at home in her living-room, battered by the hard grind 
of domestic life—the tramping of men’s rough working shoes, the 
wear and tear of children’s play—can make the most wonderful 
demonstration of beauty just by thinking good thoughts 
and applying the broom and dustcloth meanwhile. 
Her thought, ‘‘ This is good,” ‘‘ This is beautiful,” is the 
thing that men have meant when they have reverently 
declared that ‘‘there’s no place like home.” 

The mental attitude is the first and greatest thing 
in the art of knowing what is beautiful; but a few 
‘beds, chairs, tables or candlesticks” built upon real 
lines of beauty do help immensely—and so we shall 
learn, when the education that educates becomes a 
reality and our children are taught things that will 
keep them at home—to make the desert our exodus 
from simple farms and country neighborhoods has left 
once more rejoice and blossom like the rose—instead 
of “striking out” to join the crazy throng which has 
forgotten the beautiful in its chase of—something, it 
really hasn’t paused to think what. 
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Y A high, hard, durable lustre with- 

out hard rubbing or getting down on 
your knees, The O-Cedar Polish 
Mop dusts, cleans and polishes 
all at one time. 
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For beamed or overhead rafter 
ceilings, the O-Cedar Polish Mop 
answers the question “ how to dust 

andcleanthem.” It gathers and 
holdsall dust and dirt, 
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For dusting the tops of doors, the 
mouldings, the tops of high furniture. 
No more climbing on chairs or , 
stretching. Use your O-Cedar 

Polish Mop. 
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The old way with a cloth takes 
an hour or so. With the O-Cedar 
Polish Mop you can dust and clean 
the steps and banisters in 
a few minutes. 





$1.50 at Your Dealer’s 
or sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory after 
two days’ trial. 


Channel] Chemical Co. 
1415 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago 
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WO short lengths of 

material cut the pretty 
little tunic dress shown 
above, and its adaptability 
for this purpose as well as 
for a“ make over’? is ob- 
vious. Light blue challis 
usedwith blue-dotted white 
challis would be effective. 
The dress is in peasant 
shaping, with Empire 
waist-line, and the three- 
piece skirt has a three- 
piece tunic. Patterns 
(No.7506)—with separate 
guimpe—come in three 
sizes: 8 to 12 years. 


ANY of the new 

blouse suits for little 
boys have the straight 
trousers, as are shown on 
the second little figure 
above. These trousers are 
cool and comfortable for 
warm weather, and are just 
aS easy to make as the 
‘“‘knicker’”’ styles, the 
lower edges being simply 
finished with a hem. 
Linen, piqué, cotton cor- 
duroy and cotton rep are 
good materials. Patterns 
(No. 7535) come in three 
sizes: 2 to 6 years. 


NOTHER excellent 
type of blouse suit for 
a small boyis that pictured 
on the right. Very smart 
and trig is the side-closing 
blouse with the collar and 
four-in-hand tie, and the 
trousers are of the accepted 
‘*knicker’’ cut. Thede- 
sign is suitable for all the 
linen and cotton fabrics 
usually chosen, and for 
serge or velvet, in which 
latter case the collar should 
beoflinen, Patterns(No. 
7537) come in three sizes: 
2 to 6 years. 
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Designed by Carrie P. Richards 
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ONGEE or China silk 

would be a splendid 
choice of material for the 
attractive coat shown on 
the third figure of the up- 
per group. This is a coat 
of simple construction, be- 
ing in three body pieces, 
with generously loose 
sleeves and a deep round 
collar. A pretty silk braid 
or embroidered or braided 
bands may be substituted 
for the trimming of cord 
shirring. Patterns (No. 
7508) come in three sizes: 
4 to 8 years. 


IGURED or plain 

challis, cashmere and 
wash silk are practical ma- 
terials for making the little 
dress on the fourth figure 
in the group above if it is 
to be used for best wear. 
As illustrated here such a 
dress may be finished with 
removable collar and cuffs 
of lace, and a girdle of silk 
or ribbon. For general 
wear choose gingham, 
chambray or rep. Pat- 
terns (No. 7540)—with 
separate guimpe—come in 
three sizes: 4 to 8 years. 


OTH bigand little girls 

look well in guimpe 
dresses like the one illus- 
trated on the left,and these 
are always a sensible 
choice, as a change of 
guimpes keeps the child 
looking fresh and clean 
without greatly increasing 
the laundry problem. If 
one desires to use an un- 
washable material for a 
girl’s dress, by all means 
choosethistype. Patterns 
(No. 7530)— with sepa- 
rate guimpe—come in four 
sizes: 6 to 12 years. 


ATTERN'S (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount 
of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 




















“Here’s To 
Your Health” 


The New Food-Drink 


Instant 
Postum 


filis a long felt want with 
the many who desire a 
palatable table beverage 
which is wholesome and 
easy to prepare. 


Instant Postum tastes 
much like the higher 
grades of Java, but it 
contains no “caffeine”— 
the drug which causes 
the usual table beverages 
to disagree with many 
persons. 


This new food-drink 
requires no boiling. It is 
made by placing a level 
teaspoonful (more or less 
for strength desired) in a 
cup and filling it with hot 
water, then adding sugar 
and cream to taste. 


One woman writes: 


“Thanks for the sample of 
Instant Postum. I greatly 
enjoyed it and am becoming 
a Postum enthusiast. Cer- 
tainly I am in better health 
since using it. Instant Postum 
has the same flavor as regular 
Postum and is so convenient 
to use.” 


Sold by grocers in 100- 
cup tins, 50c.—50-cup 
tins, 30c. 


Send grocer’s name and 
2c stamp (for postage) for 
5-cup sample tin. 


** There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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varied in texture and pattern. There is apparently an 

endless variety in each distinct type of material. We all can 
remember when cloth was cloth, serge was serge, and silk was merely 
silk. There was nothing made from these materials except clothes, 
and they were used only for different styles of gowns. All that is 
altered, with the changed and enlarged sphere of the new materials, 
so that clothes are now made of all kinds of materials. This gives 
a large scope in choosing from an economic and practical standpoint, 
and also taking into account the climate of a locality. 

In choosing summer materials the woman who wants a gauzy, 
light gown can choose from the voiles and Swiss muslins, which are 
charming in design and color and make lovely gowns, trimmed with 
satin, embroidery or the fine shadow laces so much in vogue. For a 
heavier, more durable gown choose ratine or linen; when a more 
dressy frock is under consideration use plain or bordered crépe. 

Many materials for spring and summer will have the suggestions 
of crépe in the weave, and it is noticeable that the crépe weave is 
greatly accentuated in the more fashionable fabrics. 
Crépe weaves will enter also into the all-silks, the 
silk-and-wools and many of the woolen materials, 
and to a very large extent into the cottons. This 
pretty, crinkled effect is probably the newest note 
carried throughout all the new materials. Crépes 
are seen with woven, colored stripes on white grounds, 
embroidered figures on white and colored grounds, 
as well as plain and fancy rings, lozenges and dots on 
black and bordered crépes. 

The sheer, embroidered French crépes vary in 
price from one dollar and twenty-five cents to one 
dollar and fifty cents a yard, and are charming 
for young girls’ summer-evening and party frocks. 
Then there are plainer crépes in pin stripes of white, 
and with colored stripes, which can be bought for 
eighty-five cents a yard. 


Nis to my knowledge have materials been so beautiful and 


MONG the bordered materials these ideas are still 
shown largely in the embroidered fabrics, and 
without question they will be worn more the coming 
season than they have been even for the last two 
years. Bordered materials are generally used for 
the dressier gowns, and are frequently made over 
a colored foundation lining that tones in with the 
colors in the border; for instance, you could use a 
white gown with a bordered Pompadour design over 
a pale pink lining, introducing in the girdle a touch 
of the same color. There are novel designs in the 
bordered marquisette cottons. These will be used for 
the “best”? summer gown; indeed they are adaptable 
for house gowns throughout the year. 

While speaking of these dressy gowns for summer 
evenings I must not forget to mention another 
lovely material called Pompadour Crépe Imprimé. 
This material is made in the purest Pompadour 
designs, with all the charm of the soft colorings of this period, and 
can be bought for one dollar and fifty cents a yard. It is stamped, 
not embroidered nor woven, as are the French embroidered crépes 
mentioned before, nor is the new Crépe Neigeux, which has a pretty 
little white fleck in the weave suggestive of snow, from which it takes 
its name. 

Figured mercerized voile is another new and pretty material. It 
has a silk-cloth finish and yet has the quality of a light-weight voile. 
It is figured somewhat on the Pompadour style in color and comes 
also in plain shades. 

The figured rice cloths are not unlike Crépe Neigeux and have a 
silk design in the texture. These are lovely for summer gowns and 
will wash beautifully. 

Plumetis is here again in even prettier forms, striped, with dainty 
little dots introduced between the stripes, in black and in colors. A 
beautiful dotted Swiss Plumetis with larger figures introduced over 
the dots, giving a strong note of color, is especially distinctive. 

It can undoubtedly be said for the new materials that they sim- 
plify the design of clothes and do away with the need of a great deal 
of extra trimming. The designing of the dress requires little more 
than good lines in the handling of these exquisite materials. 


RAP D’EPONGE, which is also called ratine, has been the 

source of inspiration for some of the best of the new materials. 
The foreign creator has brought out some wonderful combinations 
in stripes, also classical and conventional figures on white grounds. 
This material comes in plain colors, stripes as well 
as bordered designs, and is good for tailored suits 
and dresses, or for separate coats. 

The imported ratines are really very handsome 
materials and the prices range from two dollars to 
two dollars and fifty cents a yard. 

Embroidered ratine is in another group of this 
family, somewhat heavier and of a silk weave 
closely resembling a homespun material. Then 
still* another variety is the ratine 
with a crépe or flaked ground, having 
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a lovely silk design embroidered at small distances apart. These 
ratines come in various shades and tones of embroidery. 

Other styles of imported ratines range in price from one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to one dollar and seventy-five cents a yard, includ- 
ing a more practical and suitable material for street and every-day 
gowns or suits that comes in the meekest pebble design, as well as in 
small, neat stripes, and varies as much in weight as one would find 
in the difference noted in woolen goods. 


fie domestic ratines sell for seventy-five cents, and there is a 
wide scale of colorings and designs in an excellent quality of 
material. The cotton ratine Neigeux has the pebble or flaked ground, 
the flakes being rather heavy on a delicately colored rep background. 
The plain-colored domestic cotton ratines come in all shades; a 
choice is difficult, as the colors are wonderfully true. One of the 
smartest colors is the new copper shade, which is becoming alike to 
fair women and to dark ones. Then there is the new Besnard red, 
so soft and faded in tone that it is quite wearable for general purposes. 

Linen is always suitable for wear at all times and in 
all places, which is the reason it is liked by the major- 
ity of women. One new feature in linens this year is 
the linen ratine, which has just enough of the rough, 
nubby effect to make it different from the French 
or ramie linens; and linen Etamine is another linen 
novelty, looking much like homespun in the weave, 
with a stripe in white or color. 

Bagdad linen is used for suitings and is a won- 
derfully clever substitute for the Scotch tweed and 
homespun fabrics, making it a splendid material for 
traveling; it will be used for skirts for camping, to 
be worn with puttees, cotton blouses and sweaters. 
It is equally suitable for the smartest one-piece gown 
to wear in and out of town, and for general durability 
service. 

You will also find included in the spring and sum- 
mer materials the pebble effect in cotton Panama 
cloth. This comes in several shades and designs for 
coats, suits and one-piece gowns. 


T WOULD never do to overlook the new materials 

to be employed for our new spring woolen gowns, 
the three-piece suits and the indispensable coat-and- 
skirt suit. Bedford cords will be much worn, and 
the cords in these new materials range from the 
narrow thread cord to a very heavy, wide cord. 

Then the staple serges in a large variety of weaves 
and qualities, from the smooth silk-finish serges to 
the rougher weaves, are again worn, and they include 
many new designs in diagonal weaves. 

Whipcords, homespun cheviots and silk-and-wool 
poplins are charming materials. Silk-and-wool poplin 
is a useful material between a silk and wool, with 
sufficient weight to make it practical for either 
useful gowns or coat suits. 

In these new spring woolen materials the color range is as wide 
and varied as the colors chosen for the spring silks and cottons, but 
I feel quite safe in saying that most women will make a rather 
more conservative selection for their woolen suits and dresses than 
they will for those of cotton or silk. This is because we usually 
plan that these garments shall give a longer service of usefulness, 
and therefore should be less conspicuous in color; and American 
women have learned that in suits and coats dark colors are much 
better suited to the practical purpose to which these garments are 


- put. One is always better dressed for outdoors—that is, for 


traveling, for shopping and for general going about—in a suit of 
dark or of medium dark color. For these reasons navy blue has 
been selected as the best spring color in the heavier woolens; and 
by “navy” let it be thoroughly understood that this is the darkest 
shade of blue, with no tinge of purple init. Practically every woman 
looks well in this dark blue, and we know from past experience 
that even when blue is not the first color of a season it is never 
quite out of style. 


LACK is the next choice, though personally I can hardly feel 

enthusiastic about black as a spring choice, except for the matron 
or elderly woman, and even then it should be relieved, if possible, 
by the introduction of a fluffy white blouse or piece of neckwear, 
anda hat or bonnet gay with spring blossoms. 

All the charming variations of tan are next in choice, and these, 
together with the wine, brown and gray range, are surely a happier 
and more springlike selection, with variety enough 
to please the most fastidious taste. 

The cream and ivory-white serges, Panamas 
and whipcords will be much in evidence, both for 
suits and separate coats. In these woolens, both 
in white and colors, prices range from fifty cents 
to two dollars, according to width and quality of 
material. An excellent quality and generous 
width in any of these fabrics can be procured at 
an average price of from one dollar to 
one dollar and fifty cents a yard. 
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| is known to millions 
‘of women, who in- 
sist on Skinner’s 
Satin when they 
buy and who leok 
for the name in the 
selvage to make 
sure of getting what 
they ask for. 
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Skinner’s Satin 
' 1s the recognized 
| standard satin of the 
world, and is guaran- 
» teed to wear two sea- 
~ sons. Do not accept 
anything “just as good - 
as’ —Look for the 


name in the selvage. 
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. Write for samples to 
©» William Skinner ‘| 
ie G Sons | | 


- Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 





















NEW YORK CITY 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 
Millis 


Holyoke, Mass. 


P This label is fur- 

nished, when desired, to 
makers of ready-made garments 
fortheprotection of their customers: 








The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis | 
Skinner's Satin 
AND 1S GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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Designs by 
The Fashion Editors 





Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 


7484-7420 


ICTURED above is a charm- 

ing walking suit of violet 
satin-faced cloth, with an effective 
double-collar effect of black satin 
and white broadcloth outlined with 
silk braid in the new gold color. 
Patterns (No. 7484) for the double- 
breasted blouse coat—with peplum 
in Directoire effect—come in five 
sizes: 34to 42inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 7420) for the three- 
piece skirt come in six sizes: 22'to 
32 inches waist measure. 


ORE conservative in cut isthe 
suit of blue cloth on the left in 
the lower group. This skirt is in 
five gores, with slightly raised waist- 
line,the front gore being a V-shaped 
panel in line with the new cutaway 
shaping of the coat. Patterns (No. 
7492) for the coat—with the back 
in two pieces—come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Pat- 
terns (No. 7493) for the skirt come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure, 


SPECIALLY new and attract- 
ive in shaping is the-suit of 
brown silk illustrated on the right 
in the lower group. The cutaway 
line of the coat makes possible the 
new smart vest of contrasting ma- 
terial. Patterns (No. 7494) forthe 
coat—with raised waist-line—come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Patterns (No. 7495) for 
the skirt—with raised waist-line— 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. 
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oat and Suit 


RETURN to the once-popular plaited 

skirt is indicated in the attractive suit 
of tan silk shown on the figure on the left 
in the upper group. Patterns (No. 7486) 
for the coat —with one-piece back—come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 7356) for the seven-gored 
skirt—with or without hip yoke—come in 
six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 


IRLISH and practical is the blouse suit 

of striped worsted pictured on the left, 

and this suit is of such simple construction 

that one need not hesitate to make it. Pat- 

terns (No. 7488) for the coat come in 

five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 

Patterns (No. 7489) for the skirt—with 

slightly raised waist-line—come in six sizes: 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. 


O WOMAN’S wardrobe is complete 

today unless it contains at least one 
separate coat. If this garment is well 
chosen it may easily be made to do service 
for general wear as well as for best, and 
such a one is pictured below in the new 
three-quarter-length coat of blue cloth. 
Patterns (No. 7490) come in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. 


7484 7486 7488 7402 7404 
7420 7356 7489 7493 7495 


ATTERNS (including Gyide-Chart) for the designs 

shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for 
each number, post-free. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns ; or by mail, giving number -of pattern, bust meas- 
ure for the coats, waist and hip measures for the skirts, 
and inclosing the price to’the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’. Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 

















Selected by | 


The Fashion Editors 





Designed by Richard C. Fond 


rE THE pretty white 
over green dress shown 
on the right not only has 
the color been used for the 
underslip, but it has also 
been most effectively intro- 
duced in the waist, the 
smart flat collar, the yoke 
buttons and the girdle, as 
well as for a binding to out- 
line the drop-shoulder cut 
of the armholes, all being 
of the green silk of which 
the slip was made. 
Bordered voiles, both of 
silk or cotton, and bordered 


taffetas and foulards will. 


make up attractively inthis 
design. If made of an 
embroidered flouncing, as 
pictured here, the yoke 
should be of tucked lawn 
or batiste, but if silk or 
wool is used then chiffon 
would be in better taste. 

This dress closes in the 
back, andthe skirt is straight 
gathered, with a two-piece 
yoke in tunic effect. 








Y THE use of em- 
broidered flouncings, 
as shown inthe white over 
pink dress on the left, 
one can make a dainty 
lingerie dress at reason- 
able cost and with little 
iabor; and the fashion of 
wearing such a dress over 
a colored slip makes pos- 
sible changes of costume 
without requiring a large 
wardrobe. 

This dress is also suit- 
able for bordered mate- 
rial, and it may be made 
with wrist-length sleeves 
if desired. The dress 
closes in the back, and 
the skirt isinthree gores. 


N THE right is pic- 

tured a charming 
design for bordered n ate- 
rial, developed in a silk 
voile in delicate tan and 
pink coloring. A neck 
frill and a collar of white 
net, with a bow and a 
girdle of pink silk, give a 
touch of distinction that 
enhances the beauty of 
the dress. 

A seven-gored skirt 
section is lengthened by 
a plaited flounce and fin- 
ished with an over-skirt 
in four pieces. The dress 
closes in the back, and 
the sleeves are set into 
drop-shoulder armholes. 





Designed by Howard R. Moore 
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Augusta Reimer 
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A ECIDEDLY girlish 

" and pretty is the blue- 
bordered dress shown on 
the left. The design illus- 
trated here was made of a 
simple, bordered cotton 
voile, with a most effective 
use of narrow biack ribbon 
velvet, and worn over a 
guimpe of white net. 

Though simple indesign 
and development this dress 
is a most fortunate choice 
for the girl who cannot af- 
ford ‘‘really best’’ clothes, 
for it can be used for many 
occasions and be in per- 
fectly goodtaste. It closes 
in the back, and the skirt 
yoke is in five pieces. 


TRIFLE more ma- 

tronly in design, but 
equally good in taste and 
purpose, is the dress of 
bordered tan and violet silk 
voile shown below. This 
design may also be repro- 
duced in embroidered 
flouncings and in foulard 
and taffeta, and it will be 
especially attractive if made 
of wool challis, of which 
there is usually a very good 
assortment. 

A good quality of wool 
challis washes like a hand- 
kerchief and is realiy an 
excellent fabric for spring 
dresses. This dress closes 
in the back. 
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Designed by Howard R. Moore 


ANY womenpass by 

tempting bargains 
in flouncings of medium 
width, because they can- 
not see mn these materials 
the successful develop- 
ment of a wearable and 
attractive dress, the ma- 
terial seeming only suit- 
able for underwear or for 
children’s clothes. 

It was with this point 
in mind that the dainty 
dress on the left was 
designed. The three- 
section skirt lends itself 
admirably to these 
medium widths of flounc- 
ing, forit isa very simple 
matter to lengthen outthe 
front panel with plain 
material, covering the 
joining with insertion or 
beading if length is 
necessary. 

If a colored slip is de- 
sired for this or for any 
other dress a Princesse 
foundation or slip is an 
excellent style to select. 
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7482 
Designed by Virginia Walburn 


Designed by Richard C. Fond 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page are cut in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, and can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 


post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes 1s printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 


by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Yhat I See on Fifth 








Avenue 


By Alice Long: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


E searches eagerly in the fascinating displays of the shops 

and among the chic costumes worn on the Avenue for indica- 

tions of change in the fashions. There is a decided feeling 
of elation when one discovers that a De Medici or a Robespierre 
collar, long tucked sleeves of net or chiffon, an overdress or a touch 
of drapery will change a passé gown into the prevailing mode. 

Dame Fashion is not so capricious as she would have us believe 
now, as she was wont to be a few years ago, for nowadays, having 
fallen in with a mode to her liking, she is apt to remain faithful for 
more than a season; though to be sure in her subtle manner she 
insists upon minor details from time to time. Fashion, like a hot- 
house plant, is tended, trained and pruned. No mode ever sprang 
into popular favor full-blown; alas! many a promising fashion has 
been chilled in the bud by the cold and critical 
air of the feminine public. 

The chief beauty of the misses’ bordered 
dress in the center of the page, above the group, 
isits simplicity. The skirt is in but two slightly 
gored sections, with a deep plait at each side 
seam; the scant fullness at the belt is cleverly 
laid in flat plaits decorated with trimming lines 
of closely set lingerie buttons. The blouse is 
quite as simple as the skirt and carries above 
the belt the lines of buttons. The deep plaits 
over the shoulders is a style much appreciated 
by the growing girl; be she too thin or too 
plump the fullness is equally becoming. The 
simulated yoke collar of bordered material is 
overlaid with a Robespierre collar of satin, lace 
or chiffon. 

A choice of sleeves is possible by omitting 
the long transparent undersleeves. This model 
is equally good for flouncing or for plain mate- 
rial where a simple tub frock is desired. 

It would be difficult to find a more suitable 
frock for graduation or confirmation if devel- 
oped in a sheer, embroidered flouncing. The 
skirt has a cutting line of perforations eighteen 
inches above the hem, for the use of that width 
embroidery. 

Patterns (No. 7539) come in four sizes: 14 to 
18 years. Size 16 requires five yards of 36-inch 
bordered material or flouncing, one yard of 36- 
inch net for the undersleeves, three-quarters of 
a yard of 22-inch satin for the collar, and one 
yard and three-quarters of sash ribbon. 


HOWN on the second figure in the group 
below is a smart model for morning street 
wear that can be made of inexpensive material. 
Patterns (No. 7538) come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material, three-quarters of a yard of 
24-inch lace, three-eighths of a yard of 
36-inch satin for the pipings, and one 
yard and three-quarters of sash ribbon. 
For the young woman who loves out- 
door sports, or indulges in long walks, or 
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HE one-piece dress is today so essential a requisite of every 
woman’s wardrobe that one can hardly afford to be without 
at least one of these practical garments. 


is addicted to golf or tennis, the costume (No. 7536) on the extreme 
right of the group is especially designed. The blouse body is in one 
piece, with enlarged armholes, the side seams below the waist-line 
being left open to dispense with unnecessary fullness. ‘The two-piece 
skirt has been designed to preserve the straight silhouette and yet 
give perfect ease in walking. To achieve this important essential 
each of the side seams has a deep lap of five inches, with a number of 
buttons and buttonholes to be opened or closed at one’s convenience. 

The novel arrangement of the overvest in combination with either 
a standing or a turned-down Robespierre collar is in a contrasting 
color and material; the bib-and-collar portion may be of wash mate- 
rial on a wool foundation or may be omitted, giving a comfortable, 
collarless blouse. This model is also very practical for a tub frock 
for the well-grown schoolgirl; in cotton or 
linen it would be most serviceable. 

Patterns (No. 7536) come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material, 
and one yard of 30-inch contrasting material 
for the overvest and cuffs. 


N SPITE of the variety of newer materials 

this spring, charmeuse has lost none of its 
popularity. A distinctive model (No. 7534), 
shown on the third figure of the group, is devel- 
oped in this serviceable material. It is alto- 
gether a simple design, but is very smart looking 
and has the convenient side closing, two facts 
greatly appreciated by every woman. 

Patterns (No. 7534) comein five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards and a half of 36-inch material, with 
three-quarters of a yard of 22-inch contrast- 
ing material for the vest, collar and cuff 
bands, and two yards and a half of ribbon for 
the sash. 

The street costume receives a great deal of 
careful attention this season, not only the coat 
suit, but also the one-piece model of light- 
weight wool, which needs only the additional 
warmth of a neckpiece of fur or feathers or a 
velvet scarf to make one quite comfortable on 
a cool spring day. One sees nowadays many 
variations of the cutaway lines. Coats, blouses, 
overdresses and skirts show this strong tend- 
ency. A pleasing model is illustrated on the 
figure on the extreme left of the group (No. 
7532). It makes a strong appeal to one in 
search of a smart costume that presents no 
tedious problem in its development. 

Patterns (No. 7532) come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards of material 36 inches 
wide, seven-eighths ofa yard of 36- 
inch contrasting material for the 
vest, collar and cuff linings, and 
three yards of 2-inch satin, silk or 
velvet ribbon for the belt, collar 
and bracelet cuffs. 
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The advantage of the dresses shown in the group above is 
their adaptability, for each of them is suitable for many different 
occasions, according to the material and trimming chosen. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 

for the designs shown on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes ts printed on the pat- 
tern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, age, bust measure 
for dresses, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


NOTE—The many and varied interests of our 
readers often prevent our giving the subject of 
clothes the space we should like to give it in 
THE JourNAL. There is, however, a service 
which supplements these pages in THE JouRNAL, 
with complete fashion and pattern news for each 
month and each season, which may always be 
found in the monthly magazine, Goop DREssING, 
distributed by all dealers selling THE LapilEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL patterns. 

Upon request we will send you the name of 
the nearest store where you can get a copy of 
Goop Dressinc free each month. Address Miss 
E. M. Burtis, THE Lapies’ HomME JourNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia. 









































































Y merely insisting 
on these original, 
sealed bottles, you are 
sure of getting the great 
antiseptic and germi- 
cide, Lysol, itself. 
Your physician will tell you it 
is important to get real Lysol, 
because imitations sold as 
Lysol and for Lysol, but which 
are not Lysol, may be crudely 
made, uncertain and unsafe 
in action, even positively 
dangerous— you can’t tell. 
But you can tell this—only 
Lysol itself has the unique 
antiseptic, disinfectant and 
germicidal qualities that have 
made it the standard product 
for over 20 years. 


Three Sizes 
25c, 50c, $1.00 


Sold by druggists everywhere 


Look for Signature of 
LEHN & FINK 
on the Label 


The value of the genuine 
Lysol is proved by its use as 
an antiseptic and disinfectant 
in practically every hospital in 
America. Nothing so com- 
pletely destroys disease-germs, 
prevents infection, removes 
odors and makes the whole 
house sweet and clean. Your 
druggist has Lysol in original 
bottles (with full directions) 
which protect you against sub- 
stitution and make Lysol’s use 
easy and convenient. 


Write for Interesting 
Lysol Booklet 


Full of helpful hints and listing the 
many uses of Lysol in the home. 
Address 
LEHN & FINK 
Manufacturing Chemists 


103 William Street, New York 
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O POSSESS pretty neckwear is no 

doubt the desire of every girl, but all 
cannot afford the time or the money for 
pieces that are hand embroidered or lace 
trimmed, and if any girl is interested in 
the articles shown on this page she may 
learn how to make each piece by sending 
an addressed, stamped envelope to Miss 
Virginia Walburn, THE LAprEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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ANDKERCHIEFS may be utilized 

for many purposes, but certainly not 

for anything more charming or practical 

than the attractive collars and thelittle cap 

shown here. Tomake these required six- 

teen handkerchiefs, not one of which cost 

more than twenty-five cents, and the but- 

tons and small pieces of lace and silk came 
from my button and piece bags. 




















Conspicuous 


Nose Pores 


How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flaw- 
less are often ruined by con- 
spicuous nose pores. In such 
cases the small muscular fibres of 
thenose have become weakened 
anddo not keep the poresclosed 
as they should be. Instead these 
pores collect dirt, clog up, and 
become enlarged. 


Begin tonight to use 
this treatment 


Wring a cloth from very hot 
water, lather it with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, then hold 
it to your face. When the heat 
has expanded the pores, rub in 
very gently a fresh lather of 
Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot 
water and lather application sev- 
eral times, stopping at once when 
your nose feels sensitive. T hen fin- 
ish by rubbing the nose for a 
few minutes wzth a lump of ice. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
cleanses the pores. This treat- 
ment with it brings the blood to 
the nose and promotes a better 
circulation. It strengthens the 
muscular fibres of the nose 
pores so that they can contract 
properly. But donot expect to 
change in a week a condition 
resulting from years of neglect. 
Usethistreatment persistently. It 
will gradually reduce theenlarged 
pores and cause them tocontract 
until they are inconspicuous. 

Tear off the illustration of the cake 
shown below and put it in your purse 
as a reminder to get Woodbury’s and 
try this treatment. Try Woodbury’s 


also for general toilet use. See what 
a delightful feeling it gives your skin. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25¢ 
a cake. No one hesitates at the price 
after their first cake. 


Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 





Write Today for Samples a eT 
For 4¢ we will send a sample n na 
cake. For toc, samples of 
Woodbury's Facial Soap, ~ 
Facial Cream and Powder, throughout Can 
For 50c, a copy of the Wood- ada. If you live 
bury Book andsampbles of the in ¢ anada, w hen 
Woodbury preparations. Write BASWEsINg OUr 
today to the Andrew Jergens samp le offer, 
Co., Dept. A-2,S pringGrove address the An- 
Ave., Cincinnatt, O., or to drew Jerge Ss 
the Andrew Jergens Co., Co.,1-td., Perth, 
Lid., Perth, Ontartio,Canada, Ontario. 


| ANOOBSUS 


SAL \ 


Woodbury'sis on 
saleat alldealers 
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HE central figure in the 
group on the left shows a 
most attractive design (No. 
7485) for a dress which may 
be made of figured foulard, or 
of any other soft silk, in a be- 
coming color. The skirt is cut 
in three gores. The shaped 
yoke and deep cuffs are of 
plain or fancy net, and the 
trimming bands of satin may 
either match orcontrast. This 
dress is appropriate for church 
and general semi-dressy wear. 
The third figure illustrates 
the same dress used as a 
foundation for an overdress 
(No. 7487) of plain-colored 
chiffon or marquisette to 
match. The addition of this 
overblouse (cut in kimono 
effect) and tunic makes a 
gown Suitable for the more 
formal afternoon affairs as 
wellas forevening wear. The 
wide trimming bands should 
match those on the dress. 
The first picture illustrates 
a most attractive street cos- 
tume, consisting of the same 
dress with a single-breasted, 
cutaway coat (No. 7496) of 
serge, broadcloth or wool satin 
to match itin color. Silk like 
the dress will make an effect- 
ive lining, and the revers, col- 
lar and cuffs may match or 
contrast prettily, as you please. 







































N THE right is another 
group of illustrations, 
which show a‘‘Three-in-One’’ 
costume which will be a boon 
to the woman who makes short 
trips to the city; also to the 
business woman. The gown 
(No.7509) is cut with a pointed 
yoke, three-quarter sleeves 
and a three-piece, slightly 
gathered skirt inround length. 
The first illustration (No. 
7509) shows the dress finished 
with a Directoire collar of con- 
trasting satin and a jabot of 
lace. A rather dark foulard 
or a fancy taffeta will be an 
excellent choice of material. 
The dress with a cloth coat like 
No. 7502, which is shown on 
the third figure, will be suit- 
able for traveling and general 
purposes. This coat should be 
of the same tone as the dress, 
though it may be a shade or 
two darker in color. The 
draped revers and the vest will 
look well made of the silk. 
The second figure shows the 
same gown with an overdress 
(No. 7491) of black or self- 
colored chiffon. The tunic is 
finished with a shaped band of 
the silk put on so as to form 
a short train. Without the col- 
larand frills and withthe tunic 
the gown is appropriate for 
dinner and evening wear. 





7509 LL 7502 , iF 
7491 ‘ 7491 


JA TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Each of these patterns 

comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


This Fresh, Unwrin- 


















































kled White Skirt is 
Made—Not of Linen 
as You Would Guess 
— But of Indian Head. 


““Indian Head”’ is a cotton 
fabric which is very much 
like linen in appearance, body 
and serviceability and which 
is actually preferable to linen 
for some purposes, for it 
washes and irons beautifully, 
and does not wrinkle like 
linen. It isfarless expensive. 


“Indian 
Head 


is made in widths of 27—33—36 
and 45 inches, in soft finish and 
also in stiffened, shrunk finish. 

By the way, you have often 
admired the freshness of nurses’ 
uniforms. ‘“‘Indian Head”’ is 
used very generally by nurses and 

‘many hospitals insist upon it. 

Its strength and durability adapt 
it admirably for children’s dresses. 

Indian Head is also much 
used for drawn work and for 
table and bureau covers. 

It is important to get the gen- 
uine Indian Head and for your 
protection we are now printing 
the trade mark ‘‘Indian Head’’ 
on every yard of selvage. Sold 
at all first class dry goods stores. 






















































































































































We want you to examine the 
actual material and to this end we 
shall be pleased to send you the pat- 
tern and sufficient cloth for this 
attractive collar and cuff set on 
receipt of twelve cents. Ora 20 
inch centerpiece if you prefer. 


























Amory, Browne & ca 
46 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


in the stomach. When he asked to be excused the principal 
eyed him keenly. ‘Griddle cakes for breakfast?” he inquired. 
The boy nodded miserably. 

Early spring had come, yet the mother of that family, although 
she was a club woman of intelligence, had made no change in the 
diet, and the winter-logged body of the boy took the only means to 
rid itself of the indigestible breakfast. 

A family, to be kept well, should be fed a balanced ration, or one 
that contains the right proportion of all elements to keep the body 
in a healthy state. If this is done and the family is deluged with the 
other three great foods, sunlight, air and water, in nine cases out of 
ten the members will be immune from spring ills. 

Of all the digestive organs the liver is the busiest. It has been 
named the “‘clearing-house of the body,” for it is there that much of 
the cleansing of the blood is done; there the body poisons or toxins 
are strained out, so to speak, and the blood purified. Moreover it 
is the great storehouse for sugar, or ‘“‘glycogen”’ as it is called after 
digestion, and prepares other foodstuffs for assimilation. Now the 
usual winter diet is excessively sweet and starchy: hot breads, 
griddle cakes, quantities of potatoes, overmuch cocoa, macaroni, 
rice, rich puddings, pies and cakes, cereals loaded with sugar—all of 
them well and good in their place, but as a general rule used indis- 
criminately. The excess causes the digestive organs to overwork, 
thereby breaking down or causing waste in themselves which must 
be eliminated, the liver is called upon to do extra work in storing up 
the sweets, and a headache frequently results. 

When it is understood that every time a heavy food is eaten out 
of place the organs become overtired it may easily be seen why too 
much starch and too many sweets finally clog the liver, causing bile 
to accumulate and bringing about biliousness, autointoxication, 
indigestion and often malaria. 


A LAD in High School was seized with nausea and severe pains 


Proper Spring Diet Will Often Overcome Many Ills 


“AS in the stomach” generally indicates a tired, irritated con- 

dition or a lack of pepsin in the gastric juice; a blotched face 
usually follows, and the latter condition also often accompanies 
anemia (impoverishment of the blood). This condition is by no 
means always brought about by lack of food, for any one who is fed 
persistently upon an unseasonable diet which lacks in fruits and 
vegetables is starving in the midst of plenty. Some of the most 
pronounced cases of anemia are found among children who eat pie 
three times a day. 

Constipation, of all spring ills, is perhaps the most prevalent. 
The word may be translated in two ways, either as a lack of bowel 
movement without cathartics, or in the sense that the intestinal 
movement goes on without carrying off the entire waste. Just as the 
inside of a pipe becomes coated with scale, and the stream of water 
constantly decreases, the large intestine can be lined with waste that 
is never thoroughly cleared away. This is the usual type of spring 
constipation, and it carries with it extreme lassitude and intestinal 
indigestion, because the poisons which remain in the intestines 
become reabsorbed, thereby enabling the body to poison itself. 
When an individual is in this condition he becomes a prey to every 
passing breeze and change of temperature, often contracting a severe 
cold or grippe. These colds frequently develop into tonsillitis, which 
in nine cases out of ten brings on a touch of rheumatism. It is safe 
to say that the tenth case is immune because that particular patient 
is not a great eater of meat. It is acknowledged by the majority. 
of physicians that the reason why the American people are more 
rheumatic than those of any other nation is because they eat too 
much meat. This generates uric acid, which binds the joints, saps 
the juices and brings on inflammation. 

All of these unwell conditions can be alleviated and nearly always 
prevented if the correct foods appear upon the spring table; not 
when April’s sun shines hot upon the wakening earth and the poisons 
have begun to work, but by the middle of March, when the body first 
feels the change. 


Early Greens and Vegetables are of Much Benefit 


ALLAST or bulky foods are those which should be used to 

replace the cathartics and physic of the medicine chest. Under 
this heading we find the fresh green vegetables, spinach, cowslips and 
dandelions being the most efficacious of them all. Spinach has been 
termed by the French “the broom of the stomach,” because it is so 
bulky that it sweeps through the alimentary tract, stimulating the 
secretion of the juices, scraping the walls and carrying all waste with 
it. Spinach once a day for a week or more will bring about immediate 
results. It is a great mistake to consider foods suitable only for 
certain occasions, for all foods are so adaptable that they can be 
prepared in divers ways for either breakfast, luncheon or dinner; 
and while the family may refuse spinach for dinner they will welcome 
it for breakfast in a different form because it is a novelty. 

Besides its splendid qualities as a laxative agent the dandelion 
possesses a certain principle known as Taraxacum. This has been 
used for years as a liver tonic. Thackeray says, in Philip: “‘ You are 
bilious, my good friend; go pay a guinea to one of the doctors, he 
will prescribe Taraxacum for you.” Unfortunately 
that is just what the majority of people still do, whereas 
a generous diet of dandelion greens will soon correct 
the fault, and benefit not only the liver, but the gen- 
eral system as well. A wonderful old country physician 
said to one of his bilious patients: 
“What you should do is to go 
out and dig a quart of dandelion 
greens every day, then cook and 
eat them. This prescription may 
be used ad libitum.” The same 
group of ballast foods includes let- 
tuce, romaine and watercress, all 
known as salad plants. 






Iron, potassium, magnesium, calcium, sulphur, phosphorus, all 
these and many more are contained in combination in all growing 
things. It is a wonderful provision that when the body is in greatest 
need of these foods Nature brings about their season. And it is due 
to her wonderful alchemy that so many minerals can be eaten at 
once, for were a like amount to be taken in the form of medicine 
severe illness and sometimes death would follow. Spinach is the 
richest in iron of any vegetable; carrots are next, while the dande- 
lions, beets, salad plants and all other vegetables contain certain 
amounts. Watercress furnishes sulphur, whereas cauliflower, onions 
and cabbage are rich not only in sulphur, but in phosphorus as 
well. The onion is invaluable in malaria because of its pronounced 
action on the liver. 

The last of the spring vegetables appears in late April—asparagus. 
This vegetable comes at a time when the kidneys need flushing or 
stimulation, in order to aid in carrying off the body wastes; and 
as it possesses marked diuretic properties it has a distinct place in 
the spring dietary. 


Vegetables Should Always be Cooked Properly 


i MUST be remembered that to fulfill their mission vegetables 
must be cooked properly. The only way in which the virtues can 
be retained is by steaming. The vegetable should be washed, lightly 
sprinkled with salt and set in a colander over boiling water, or else 
cooked in so little water that it may serve as a sauce to be eaten with 
it. The salt hardens the cell walls which incase the juice, thus 
preventing the escape of the tonic minerals. 

Butter is usually adopted as a seasoning, but whenever possible 
olive oil should be substituted. The oil is healing, stimulates the 
secretion of the bile and allays irritation, and, while it does not put 
on fat, it catses the muscles to become firm and supple. There is no 
more refreshing way to serve vegetables than in a salad, and in the 
springtime, when the body needs natural tonics, no other dressing 
should be used than olive oil and lemon juice. If it is impossible 
to afford it peanut oil may be substituted. 

A green salad may replace the main course at a luncheon, if cheese, 
eggs or nuts are combined with it. Cream cheese, for instance, 
can be put through the potato-ricer and sprinkled over lettuce or 
cress. Cream-cheese balls may be served with any green salad, 
sliced, hard-cooked eggs may accompany cress or cooked spinach, 
and nuts are delicious with any cabbage or celery combination. In 
such case the meal should commence with a simple soup, and a good 
way to introduce an excess of mineral into the spring diet is to pre- 
pare a cream of lettuce, cress or spinach soup. This may have as 
a foundation any clear stock and is a perfect adjunct to a luncheon. 
Entire-wheat meal bread or rolls should accompany the salad, and 
the dessert consist of an egg-and-milk pudding with a simple cooky 
or cake. 


Plenty of Fruits Should be Eaten 


ATURB’S tonics include not only vegetables, but fruits as well. 

The citrus group, including the grapefruit, orange and lemon, 
are wholesome and palatable medicines. All three named contain 
citric acid, which has the power of stimulating the liver, cleansing 
and cooling the blood and relaxing the bowels. The juices are espe- 
cially valuable in fever diets, although the grapefruit should be 
given preéminence because it has an action on the body similar to 
that of quinine. As a general rule the lemon is used in bever- 
ages, in which case they should be very tart or, better still, left 
unsweetened. A baked lemon is not unpalatable and may be eaten 
with a spoon, and lemon juice may be used in any case as a 
substitute for vinegar. 

Rhubarb, while really a vegetable, is served as a fruit. It con- 
tains oxalic acid and is an excellent spring moderator because it is 
both purgative and astringent. It may be served in so many ways 
that it need never become a monotony. As a gelatin, baked with 
raisins, stewed, cooked in cubes and dressed with oil and lemon 
juice, in the form of dumplings or shortcake it is delicious. 

The pineapple appears the first of May. Besides its splendid 
tonic properties it contains specific help in stomach disorders, in the 
form of bromelin. This is really a vegetable ferment or enzyme, and 
is identical in its action with the pepsin of the gastric juice and the 
trypsin of the pancreatic juice. When the stomach is in an irritated 
condition only the juice of the pineapple should be used; oftentimes, 
taken in this way, it may replace pepsin. It is also valuable as a 
remedy for hoarseness, some of the greatest singers drinking half 
acupful daily. The juice is frequently prescribed in cases of 
diphtheria and other throat troubles. 

About the second week in May strawberry season is at its height. 
Of all the world-spanning fruits the strawberry is the foremost, 
carrying with it refreshed vitality—and a satisfied appetite. The 
strawberry contains a combination of malic and citric acids and a 
group of mineral salts. It is a general blood tonic and is used in 
Switzerland for pulmonary troubles, with very good results. It 
should be avoided, however, by any one inclined to rheumatism. 

All of these spring fruits and vegetables should be supplemented 
by at least two quarts of water daily, to aid the kidneys in eliminat- 
ing waste, and by the use of whole-wheat meal bread 
which is made of unrobbed wheat. The hearty winter 
foods must be forgotten, the lighter dishes replacing 
them rather than being added to meals already too 
heavy. A well-known physician once remarked: “In 
treating disease diagnosis comes 
first, diet second and medicine 
last.”” The physician and the 
housemother must work together, 
although if the latter studies chem- 
ical physiology she will learn not 
only how to get her family well, but 
also how to prevent illnesses due to 
improper diet. 
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BeansThatOne 


Never Forgets 


After you buy one can of 
Van Camp’s we have nothing 
more to say. ; 


Then you'll know, as mil- 
lions know, what a dish we 


bake. 


And you never will forget. 


Our whole object is to induce 
you to try them. To compare 
them with other baked beans. 


We have spent 51 years bring- 
ing this dish to perfection. 


We’ ve employed famous chefs 
—devised steam-heated ovens. 


Money, time and skill have 
been lavished on this dish. 


Now we ask you, for your own 
sake, to note the result. 


Yan@mp's 


ED 
“Ete? DORKope ans 
**The National Dish’’ 


To get the right beans—ripe, 
plump, even-sized— we pay three 
times what some grades cost. 


To get the right sauce—with 
a sparkling zest — we spend five 
times what common sauce sells 
for. 

To bake without crisping, 


without bursting the beans, we 
bake in steam ovens. 


To make the beans mealy we 


bake in small lots—at 245 
degrees. 

We bake the tomato sauce 
with the beans, to get the flavor 
through them. 

Then we sterilize each can 
after the sealing. Thus the beans 
come to you with the fresh oven 
flavor. 


There are no other beans like 
Van Camp’s. 


See if this trouble pays. Try a 
fewcans and note the distinction. 

Let the folks at your table say 
what they like best—Van Camp’s 
or common beans. 


Three sizes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Baked by 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
(Established 1861) 


Indianapolis, Indiana (236) 










































HE new hats for the little 
girl and the little boy are 
charmingly simple as regards 
shape and trimming. Each 
seems to be a replica of a quaint 
old bonnet, such as the child’s 
great-grandmother might have 
worn, and is patterned in the fas- 
cinating poke or deep-mushroom 
style, with a drooping or a curved 
brim turned back from the face. 
They are sensibly large hats and 
are made to fit the head comfort- 
ably, so that they cannot be blown 
off easily by a gust of wind. 
Fine Tuscan straw was used 
for the pretty poke bonnet directly 
above, trimmed with flowers and 
bows of velvet ribbon. 





7533 


UST above is a soft, rolling- 
brim hat for a boy, with a 

flat-top crown trimmed in a boyish 
manner with a simple band and 
bow of grosgrainribbon. It would 
look well if made of light-weight 
serge, worsted, pongee, silk, 
mohair or a wash material for 
warm-weather wear. If cloth is 
chosen a light-weight canvas such 
as tailors use should be used as an 
interlining, while with wash 
materials crinoline or duck may 
be utilized. 

Patterns (No. 7533) for this hat 
come in sizes 614, 634 and 7, for 
boys of from four to eight years 
of age. 


The Little 








7529 


OR the rolled-brim hat 

above and the sectional 
hat just below patterns (No. 
7529), including both styles, 
come in sizes 19, 21 and 23 
inches, for children of from 
four to eight years of age. 
These hats may be made up 
in straw, or they are charming 
shapes for washable cretonne, 
linen, duck or pongee. 





N MAKING hats for little folks 
the softest and most pliable ma- 


terials are used, so they will be 
light and easy onthehead. Either 
of the hats shown at the top of this 
page Can be made at home, using 
Pattern No. 7531, which comes in 
sizes 19, 21 and 23 inches. The 
crowns are alike, but the brims 
differ in shape, So two styles of 
brim are included inthis pattern. 
Capenet or thin crinoline may be 
used for a foundation on whick to 
sew the straw and a single row of 
flat ribbon wire or satin wire is 


required on the edge. 

A pretty feature of the hat 
above is the plaited lace joined 
with tiny flowers at the brim edge. 





FAVORITE cap with the 
A boys is Shown above, It 
shades the eyes, fits snugly and 
only needs one good tug to put it 
on in the most secure manner. 
Then it has the additional attrac- 
tion of being soft and small enough 
to slip into a boy’s pocket when 
necessary, all of which endears 
this peaked cap to the little man 
ofthe family. Light-weight cloth 
is the best material to use, with 
or without a thin sateen or silesia 
lining. 

Patterns (No. 7296) for this 
cap come in size 634, and half 
a yard of 36-inch material is 
required to make it. 


TVATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all of the hat designs shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelo pes. Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and sise of head, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 


Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 























Care 
of 


the teeth 
twice-a-day 


and every day 
is a good. habit 
easily formed 
with Colgate's. 


PIBBON 


BRUS/ 


ay 
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Its flavor is delicious — making 
its use a treat and insuring 
regularity. 

Its antiseptic action is thorough 
—checking the germs which 
cause decay. 

Its cleansing is safe —removing 
deposits and leaving the 
mouth non-acid without over- 
medication. 

Every member of your 
household—man, woman and 
child—should have an indi- 
vidual tube. 

Single tubes and boxes of half 
dozenat your dealer’s—or send 


us 2 cents for a trial tube and 
our booklet “‘Oral Hygiene’ 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 
199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouguet 
Svap—tuxurious, lasting, 
refined, 
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Why Uinese Clotines 

















are Good 


cf... Ca4a- . a) {= 
tor Stout Womnen 


Designs 
vw) 


OR many years there existed among designers a theory that the stout woman must 

wear the plainest of clothes, and the accepted choice was a semi-tailored type, 
which, because of the closeness of its fit and the severity of its lines, really accentuated 
2 woman’s generous proportions. Fortunately for such women and for the cause of 
beauty in clothes this theory is now exploded, with the result that stout women are appar- 
ently no differently gowned than their slimmer sisters. I say ‘‘ apparently,’’ for here 
is the secret of correct gowning for stout women: there must not be a too obvious appear- 
ance of the effort to make them look slender. Stout women can be as well dressed as 
slender women, with a charm equally as pleasing, though the result can only be obtained 
by conscientious effort and strict adherence to certain rules. 

Design, color and fabric are the essentials to be most carefully considered, but then 
these must always be considered in any gown, so one should say that greater thought 
should be given these points. Then there is much to be said about the fit of a garment 
and its relation to lines, for, paradoxical as it may seem to many, a garment may fit 
perfectly and yet not have a graceful line in it. No matter what type of figure is being 
clothed the lines of the garment must be symmetrical, and such as to conceal the defects 
of the figure and bring out any natural. beauty. Remember, too, that it is a mistake to 
fit a stout woman’s clothes too tightly, as this gives her the appearance of being 
uncomfortable and of having taken on additional flesh since the garment was made. 


ITH rare exceptions the plain fabrics are best for the stout woman, but the present 

mode of combining different fabrics of the same color, or different shades of the 
same color, makes it possible to obtain charming effects. Take the dress (No. 7546) on 
the first figure in the group above: a most pleasing effect is achieved by combining 
chiffon and silk. The accordion-plaited skirt of chiffon is faced with the silk up to knee 
depth, while the underwaist and sleeves are of the plaited chiffon, with an overblouse effect 
and folded overskirt of the silk. An equally good combination of two materials is shown 
on the second figure (No. 7541), where a satin foundation dress is finished with an 
overblouse and tunic of accordion-plaited marquisette. 

Silk-faced cloth of slight luster was chosen for the third dress (No. 7544), with a 
graceful sash of soft silk, but an equally good result could be had by making the under- 
skirt of silk the color of the cloth. These dresses have the lines which give slenderness 
to stout women. The lines of the waists give length and conceal a too generous bust 
proportion. The collar and neck lines will make a stout neck quite swanlike, and the 
overskirts carry the eye to the knee-line, thus reducing the proportion of the hips. The 
raised waist-line of the coat suit (No. 7542) in the lower right-hand corner reduces a 
large hip measure, and the broad revers detract from the bust proportions. The five-gored 
skirt allows for the necessary fitting while maintaining the slim silhouette. 


PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the num- P Fane) Can 
bered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen @ 7 |) Ge 
cents for each number, post-free. All the dress and ~ ae ~ 


coat patterns come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure, and the skirt patterns (No. 7543) come in 
seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. In ordering 
patterns be sure to take all measurements accurately. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
bust measure for the coat and dresses, waist and hip 
measures for the skirt, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, . 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 7546 7541 7544 7542-7543 





by Ann Meeley 
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Put it on your walls 


IGHT on the plas- 


ter where folks 
generally put paper. 
It is beautiful. More 
than this, it is sanitary 
and durable. When it 
gets soiled, wash it 
with soap and water; 
no danger of harming 
even the most deli- 
cate tint. 

Flat-tone is but one 
of the many Sherwin- 
Williams Paints and 
Varnishes, for every 
surface in the home— 
walls, ceilings, wood- 
work, floors and fur- 
niture. The wide range 
of finishes is shown 
most attractively in 












Our new Portfolio of Plans 
for Home Decoration 
(Sent free on request) 


HIS portfolio isa practical, artistic 

guide for the decoration of your 
home, both outside and in. It will give 
you ideas and suggestions for any finish- 
ing work you may have to do, from the 
painting of the house itself to the stain- 
ing of a chair or table. The book con- 
tains a host of color schemes, shown in 
full color, each of which can be used as 
a working plan by either you yourself, 
or your painter. We shall be glad to 
send it to you entirely free of charge. 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


PAINTS € VARNISHES 


Visit Our Decorative Departments: 


613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 

116 West 32nd St., opp. Gimbels’, New York City 
and 1101 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 

Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Address all inquiries to the 


Sherwin-Williams Co., 617 Canal Road, N.W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cook your next Griddle Cakes with 


RISCO 


for =. -for Shortening 
for Cake Makin €4 








and you always will want them that way 


J) yaa people do not like griddle cakes cooked in lard. They 
find them too greasy. And, on the other hand, cooking 
them on a soapstone griddle leaves them so dry and tasteless that 
you have to use butter to give them some flavor. 


You will find that cooking them in Crisco is the happy medium. 


In Crisco they cook so quickly that very little of the Crisco 
is absorbed. But, at the same time, because of its vegetable 
origin and natural wholesomeness, it gives them a delicate 
richness and pleasing flavor. ‘The result is, your cakes are free 
from any fatty, grease-soaked taste and are extremely appetizing, 
delicious and easy to digest. 


The satisfactory use of Crisco for frying griddle cakes is simply 
an illustration of the results it gives in frying all kinds of foods. 
For any kind of shallow frying—eggs, wafHes, meats, etc., or 
for any kind of deep frying—French fried potatoes, croquettes, 
doughnuts, etc., it eliminates all the usual objections to fried 
foods and produces as wholesome, delicate and flavory dishes 
as baking or broiling. 


In addition, Crisco has other advantages in frying which mean 
a great deal to the cook. It stands a so much higher tempera- 
ture than lard without burning that it does not fill the kitchen 
with smoke nor scatter black specks on the food. ‘Then, its use 
means a great saving because it does not absorb odors or flavors 
and therefore can be used and re-used as long asa particle remains. 


You will find Crisco as good for making pastry, bread, biscuits 
and cake as for cooking your fried foods. But, asa beginning, 
try it for one of your favorite fried dishes. Then you will be 
eager to use it wherever you now use butter or lard. 














The recipes below are from 


our Free Cook Book 


which gives directions for 100 different dishes 
illustrating the best way to use Crisco in all 
kinds of cooking from soup to dessert. Send 
for a copy to The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Sour Milk 
Griddle Cakes 


2 cupfuls flour 
V6 teaspoonful salt 

1 tablespoonful 
melted Crisco 

2 cupfulssourmilk 

1 teaspoonful soda 

1 egg 

1 tablespoonful 
sugar. 











Sweet Milk 
Griddle Cakes 


21% cupfuls flour 
114 tablespoonfuls 
baking powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 
V4 cupful sugar 
2 cupfuls milk 
l egg 
2 tablespoonfuls 
melted Crisco 








(Use level measurements throughout. ) 


Sift dry ingredients, add milk, well beaten egg 
Cook on a hot griddle 
Serve hot with syrup. 


and melted Crisco. 


greased with Crisco. 
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Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 





To My Girt REApDeERs: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 
If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 


come to you in your relations to the other sex. 
to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 


question is involved. Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


all winter, in spite of wind and 
| rain and sleet and snow? ‘The 
boughs still hold them and defy 
ASS} 5 | the powers of storm and cold to 
EASE Ee} dislodge them. But wait until 
the warm spring sun shines on the tree and the 
soft south breeze plays around it, then you will 
see it softly yield to the warmth of the sunshine 
what all the blasts of winter could not effect. 
Would you win friends? Let gentleness and 
kindness and the warmth of affection emanate 
from you; nothing but love which shows itself 
in acts of courtesy and self-forgetfulness, pre- 
ferring others’ welfare to your own, in fact, 
living the Golden Rule instead of merely as- 
senting to its wisdom. This will soften the 
hardest heart, proving to be the golden key to 
open its locked door when all else has failed. 
Thus will you create an atmosphere and find 
gentleness, kindness and affection everywhere. 


Why Am I Not Popular? 


AM a young girl of twenty, not very good 

looking nor very homely—just ‘‘average.”’ 
For some reason or other I have never been 
a favorite with young people. I do not go to 
theaters or other places of amusement, nor to 
parties, but I go to church twice on Sunday and 
attend Sunday-school regularly. Persons ask 
me what I do for amusement. My answer is 
that I am employed nine hours a day as a sten- 
ographer in a downtown office, my evenings are 
spent at home, where I help a little in the work, 
and embroider, read, and practice music a little. 
When the young people are making arrange- 
ments for parties or social gatherings I am never 
invited. Why? It would make me feel much 
happier if I were asked occasionally. They 
think I am too old fashioned, but I should 
dearly love to be in their society, and I can 
appreciate a joke as well as any one. 

I play and sing a little. My parents object 
to my playing anything but sacred music. The 
average young person considers an evening al- 
most wasted if he or she has to be content with 
that kind of music, even on Sunday evening. I 
do not know whether or not young men think 
I am dull and uninteresting because I neither 
dance nor go to theaters, but I can converse 
intelligently on almost any subject, and I have 
read many books. I am sympathetic and affec- 
tionate, capable of sympathizing with persons 
in their failures and sorrows as well as in their 
successes and happinesses. I am an optimist 
by nature. Children like me and I like them. I 
am not attractive in many ways. I am scarcely 
ever complimented except about my clothes, 
though I never dress expensively. Do you 
think there will ever be a young man who will 
want me just for myself? Just because I am 
what I am, just because my attractions are 
genuine and true? I get dreadfully lonely some- 
times. I love the society of older persons, yet 
I enjoy that of persons my own age also. 

I certainly have not meant to preach self- 
righteousness, nor to exonerate myself in any 
way, but why am [ not attractive, and how can 
I become so? A LONESOME GIRL. 








‘“‘Harmony of desires, pursuits and senti- 
ments,’’ as Cicero wisely said, ‘‘is the keynote, 
the basis, of friendship.’”’ If your amusement 
is found in nine hours a day as a stenographer, 
practicing music, embroidering and reading in 
the evening, and you do not care for social 
gatherings, theaters or other amusements, you 
can hardly expect the young people among whom 
you live to seek and invite you if they feel that 
their amusements are perfectly legitimate. 

If you want friends you must do your part 
and not hold aloof from them. Why should you 
be invited if you only care for the invitation, 
not for the social gathering itself? Perhaps you 
have confused the terms ‘‘sacred”’ and ‘‘secu- 
lar.’’ All true, pure things are sacred and many 
of Beethoven’s sonatas are as sacred as hymns. 
Your chief mistake may lie in your self-analysis. 
You do not mean “‘to preach self-righteousness,”’ 
but from your letter I judge you rather con- 
demn the young people around you for caring 
for the things that fail to interest you. Yet a 
person is but one-sided who finds no pleasure in 
play as well asin work. One may attend parties 
or go to see a good play,or dance and make herself 
agreeable generally, yet care also for the better 
things, such as books, music, church duties, and 
be a finer woman because of her wider outlook 
and more liberal tastes. You are too intro- 
spective. Get out of self, seek friends, go among 
them and be agreeable, and I have no doubt that 
sooner or later some young man will find you 
very attractive. 


Was I Mistaken? 


BOUT three months ago I became engaged 
to a young lawyer. I am twenty-two and 
he is two years my senior. He is of an old 
Southern family and seemed anxious for me to 
meet his people. I have just returned from a 
visit to them, and while there I met his mother, 
his younger sister and an elder brother of whom 
I have often heard him speak. This bachelor 
brother owns a large plantation near their home. 
One afternoon the brother took me out to see 
this plantation, and from that day to this I have 
been positively wretched, for now I am face to 
face with the fact that it is not my fiancé whom 
I truly love, but his brother. The brother has 
never spoken a word of love to me, yet I feel 
that were I free he would give me a deeper love 
than my fiancé is capable of bestowing. Since 
I met the brother my fiancé seems but a mere 
boy in comparison with him. The brother is 
thirty-two, but he unselfishly stays at home to 
care for his mother and sister. 

Now I can never love my fiancé as before, 
but I have not yet told him of this change in 
my feeling toward him although he must learn 
it sooner or later. I cannot bear to ask the ad- 
vice of my dearest friend, lest she should think I 
am assuming too much in believing that the 
brother cares deeply for me; nor of my mother, 
for she, not knowing the brother, would say that 
my first duty is to my fiancé. I am very un- 
happy. What is my duty to my fiancé and to 
myself? BETROTHED. 

Your first duty is to be true to yourself. If 
you do not love this young man do not marry 
him. Tell him that you have ceased to love 
him as a girl should love the man she expects to 
take as her husband; but in no way let him 
know that you have put his brother first in your 
affections, for you may have been mistaken in 
feeling that the brother cares for you. Then, 
too, any betrayal of this feeling for the brother 
might simply arouse his chivalry and cause him 
to offer you more than his heart would dictate. 
Are you sure of yourself? Beware lest you dis- 
card a good man’s love through an infatuation 
for another who has never given you reason to 
believe that he cares for you. 


Playing With Fire 


AM a married girl and I need advice on a 

peculiar affair that has come into my life. It 
is a surprise to me, as I never believed that men 
fell in love with married women. I will try to 
explain my trouble as far asI can. This man is 
my husband’s best friend, his partner in busi- 
ness, and as he has no home of his own he spends 
most of his evenings in our home, and always 
stays with us from Saturday afternoon to Mon- 
day morning. We three go tochurch on Sunday; 
in fact we go together everywhere. My hus- 
band has always been devoted to me, and so is 
this friend of his; but now, to my sorrow, I find 
that the friend is in love with me. He began by 
asking my husband if he might kiss me good- 
night. My husband gave him this privilege, so 
now he kisses me—but always in my husband’s 
presence. 

On Sunday nights, when coming home from 
church, I would have ‘my husband’s arm. This 
friend would ask me to take his arm, also, as he 
thought I could walk better with one on each 
side of me. Little things like this kept happen- 
ing. I have tried to interest him in nice girls, 
but with no success. The other evening he 
came in, while my husband was out for a few 
minutes, and explained to me why he cares 
nothing for other girls. The reason is that he 
loves me so very much that I am everything to 
him, and that he is happy only when he is with 
me, and that he wants me in his arms every 
minute that he is with me. He knows that I 
love my husband with my whole heart and that 
I have never, never encouraged him in any way. 
I respect and feel toward him as toward a 
brother, but not otherwise. He asked me if 
we had not better talk about this matter with 
my husband and ask his advice, but I said 
‘*No,” that I would rather write to a friend and 
ask her advice (meaning you). Would it not 
be better for him to stay away from our home 
altogether ? M. T 

You are playing with fire in allowing this man 
to remain any longer on such an intimate foot- 
ing in your home. He is false to both you and 
your husband. How can you feel any respect 
for a man who has been given the freedom of his 
friend’s home, but betrays this trust by making 
love to his wife? Nor are you entirely blameless. 
You should not have permitted these familiari- 
ties, but should have shown him how indignant 
you were that he dared so to forget himself. 
Your duty is to tell your husband the whole 
truth at once, and not to allow this man to 
speak to you again on this subject. Make him 
understand that you consider him very dishon- 
orable ever to have admitted that he loves you. 


A Difficult Problem 


AY I ask your advice concerning a difficult 
problem? A year ago I became engaged to 
a young man whom I had known three years. 
My head as well as my heart approved. He 
seemed to have all the good qualities I had ever 
thought of wanting in a man, but during the 
year he has not remembered my birthday, nor 
even the occasion when an ‘‘A. M.”’ was con- 
ferred upon me at a university. He thoroughly 
understands how I feel about such omissions; 
and he can afford flowers and all that if he 
wants to buy them. Only a fortnight ago my 
father died. A friend of the family went to my 
fiancé that very day and told him; but, although 
dozens of telegrams were coming to the home, 
he did not send a night letter and even waited 
two days before sending a special-delivery letter. 
I want to know what these facts signify in him. 
In fairness to him I must say that he is “un- 
mercifully:rushed”’ in his profession; his record 
is already enviable, and he will, no doubt, be 
prominent in time. 

All my life I have been content to be the 
daughter of my father; now I can’t imagine 
myself long satisfied unless I am proud to be the 
wife of my husband. This young man is from 
the East, and has his ancestors’ practical way of 
looking at everything. At first thought one 
would say: ‘‘Why, he has changed his mind, 
and is giving you a chance to break the engage- 
ment.” But his letters do not bear this out, 
particularly lately. This fact only adds to my 
perplexity and mystification. Will you please 
give me your opinion? M. 

Every student must have sympathy for 
another who is so engrossed in his work that 
all else is subservient to the great desire to 
accomplish the task he has set before him, that 
even the claims of those dearest to him are set 
aside. It takes an unusual amount of love and 
unselfishness in those connected with him to 
forget this indifference and neglect, even though 
they are aware that it is unintentional. I have 
no doubt but that your fiancé will attain the 
end in view and become well known in his pro- 
fession, but I think his wife will lead a lonely 
life unless her pride in his work and her love for 
him will prove her compensation for his lack of 
those little daily acts of love and kindly atten- 
tions which form so much of the happiness of 
life. If you can be so proud to be his wife, and 
unselfish enough to endure this absorption in 
his work, you may venture to become his wife; 
otherwise I should hesitate to advise you to 
undertake this one-sided position. 


What is My Duty? 


AM a young woman, twenty-two years of 

age, who has never had the shadow of trouble 
enter her life until now. A year agoI became 
engaged to a young man whom I consider thor- 
oughly true and honorable. But within the 
year both my parents have died and left me the 
care of my three young brothers and two young 
sisters, two of them mere babies. I am the chil- 
dren’s sole support and therefore I am in a 
quandary, not knowing what todo. I feel it my 
duty to take care of them, yet all my heart cries 
out that I must have the right to keep my promise 
to my fiancé and be happy. The children have 
no one to depend upon, no one to whom to turn 
for help, for we are utterly alone in the world. 
My fiancé will not hear of my breaking the 
engagement, as our home is ready and waiting 
for us, and except for the five helpless children 
I would marry tomorrow. Please help me and 
tell me what to do. A. L. B. 

The old saying is applicable to you: ‘‘Do ye 
next thynge!’’ If five helpless children have 
been left to you to support, your own brothers 
and sisters, and there is no one to share the bur- 
den with you, what can you do but help them? 
Would you ever be happy if you cast them off? 
To put one’s self first is not the true way to 
secure happiness; indeed your conscience would 
not let you rest if you refused to do your duty. 
I think your fiancé could not really respect you 
if you were willing to shirk so evident a respon- 
sibility. You are placed in a very difficult posi- 
tion, but to follow the right path, while often 
hard and thorny, is sure to lead to peace of 
mind, if not happiness. 

If your fiancé cannot help you with these 
burdens I think you will have to carry them 
yourself for a few years; then, as your brothers 
grow older, they can lend their aid. If your 
fiancé, knowing this great load of responsibility 
and care resting on you, urges you to leave them, 
I fear he is not the one with whom you could 
expect a happy life; to be indifferent to such 
an evident duty, or willing to see these young 
children suffer rather than be inconvenienced 
himself bespeaks a man too selfish to consider 
any one or any thing but his own pleasure. 











A New 
Breakfast Dish 


to find favor at the fam- 
ily table must possess those 
qualities of taste, appear- 
ance and ease of prepara- 
tion that recommend it to 
each member of the family. 


The New Food 


Post 
Tavern 
Special 


appeals to the man of the 
house and the children be- 
cause of its delightful fla- 
vour, the result of skillful 
blending of the best parts 
of wheat, corn and rice— 


Served as a 
Hot Porridge 


It pleases the housewife 
and cook because it is 
quickly and easily pre- 
pared. 


Post Tavern Special fur- 
nishes a substantial dish, 
full of real nourishment 
and satisfaction. 


Sold by Grocers 
Packages 10c and 15c, 


except in extreme West. 


A 15c pkg. makes 30 


generous portions that 
make for family relish—a 
trial is convincing. 


“'Tomorrow’s 
Breakfast” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 
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By mail and cable from Paris, 
with model gowns on every 
steamer—from the ateliers of the 
great modistes in New York— 
from the hall room of some stu- 
dent of art and design—from 
many sources—a wealth of fasci- 
nating ideas were brought to- 
gether in our studios in New 
York, and from them grew a bril- 
liant collection of new gowns. 

And from these we told our jury to 
choose, for the season’s opening, about 
fifty, the smartest and most stunning. 
Every sweeping line—every graceful 
drape had its advocates. Each had to 
pass most searching criticisms. And at 
last the choice is complete, and we can 


offer in thousands of the best shops for 
March openings — 


The Finest 50 Gowns 
From 500 


Four of the fifty selected designs are 
shown here. Aren’t they the sort of 
clothes you turn to look at—the kind 
you go home and tell about after the 
reception? 


7505. Acharming afternoon dress of ratine, 
the materials for which, including the con- 
trasting satin, would cost $5.46. 


7484-7420. 


rials for which would cost, including the silk 
lining for the coat, about t $9. 90. 


The Finest Fifty Gowns From Five Hundred 


You can have these, or any others 
of the fifty, by using 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns 


Our patterns are designed to give 
you the three things you want your 
spring clothing to have this year — 

Style — strictly the mode, but with 


an appeal to the innate sense of pro- 
priety. 


Good Fit—not the ready-made 
kind, but perfect, and expressing your 
personality. 

Economy— not cheap, but more 
than you pay for, because you make the 
gowns yourself. 


Lots of women with reputations in their set 
for correct dressing tell us, ““I save half of my 
dress allowance, and still have more clothes and 
better clothes than before | tried home dress- 
making. ’’ 

“*And it is so easy,’’ they say. There is no 
fuss and bother about The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns —no complicated directions to confuse 
you. Thousands of high school girls use them. 
You can’t make a mistake, whether you have a 
seamstress or whether you do it all by yourself. 


The HOME PATTERN CO. 


615 West Forty-third Street New York City 


Smart tailored suit, the mate- 7494-7495. 


The materials for this splendidly 
designed serge suit would cost, Pacing the 
silk lining for the coat, about $s. 





These four designs (with working 
details), and 46 more, are truthfully illus- 
trated in ‘Good Dressing” for March. 


“Good Dressing’”’ 


This unique magazine — free to you 
—is filled from cover to cover and 
brimming over with authoritative style 
suggestions. Julia Marlowe picks out 
three bridal dresses—What to Wear 
With What—Color Combinations — 
How Can I Have Beautiful Hair? — 
House Dresses, Street and Reception 
Gowns— Ball Costumes —William 
Faversham Chooses His Favorite 
Gowns—a girl in a fashionable school 
writes about the frocks of her friends. 

“Good Dressing’’ is produced 
under the direction of the editors of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. It costs 
$400,000 a year. Yet your copy will be 
given to you by your merchant with 
his compliments, if he sells The Ladies’ 
Home Journal Patterns. 

If not, simply write us, mentioning his name, 


and we shall be delighted to mail you your copy 
of ‘‘Good Dressing’’ without cost. 


But, if you wish to be sure to get your copy 
every month the moment the styles are ready, 
send us 25 cents to cover bare cost of postage 
and you will receive it for a whole year. 


7482. This afternoon dress of novelty bor- 
dered voile would cost for the material $5.88. 
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The Hungry Boys 
Craving 





Bread and butter ‘‘tastes 
awful good’? if the but- 
ter is Meadow-Gold. 


Meadow-Gold Butter 
has a freshness and 
sweetness and delicacy 
of flavor that you don’t 
find in ordinary butter. 


qdow 
Gold 
‘Butter 


is pure and wholesome, 
because it is made from 
pasteurized cream. 


Meadow-Gold Butter 
comes to you protected 
as a true delicacy ought 
to be—triply wrapped 
and sealed in a patented 
package. 


Do you want to tempt 
your appetite? Try 
Meadow-Gold Butter. 


The Fox River Butter Co. 
Chicago 
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Whatever You Want to Know 


— 








adies’ Home Journal 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
because it goes to press so farin advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 
comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 


readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. Forinstance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions, Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Every reader can feel 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, byacorpsof trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will beanswered by 
Tue HoME DrESSMAKING EDITOR 
Tue LapiIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your Own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
Tue LapiEes’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as tothe prospective mother’s 
physical care, herclothes, orhercoming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Building a Little House 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans published 
in THE JOURNAL,or anyotherplans,and answer 
questions about little house building. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at yourcommand for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE Epitors or THE LITTLE House 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Sex Hygiene 


The idea of telling a child about itself — 
when to tell, how to tell—is being generally 
accepted. Where a mother is in doubt on 
points of this kind we have at her command 
a woman who has given up her life to this 
subject, a mother herself, and the daughter of 
one who devoted her life to sex purity. 


Mrs. WoODALLEN CHAPMAN 
THE LApbiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, “heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beautyand good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs, ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
Tue LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 
Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
On topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MasiE 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 
On all questions of. marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 
MISS MARION HARRIS NEIL 
Tue LapiEes’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 

Informal home parties, large and small, 
have been a carefully considered thought in all 
our work, and we are consulted by thousands, 
Plans, ideas and suggestions are obtainable 
by addressing 

THE HOME Party EpDIToR 

Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, we have an expert 
in ideas who has something new for every 
occasion. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
Tue Lapirs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 
New ideas and practical suggestions for 
church social affairs and Sunday -school enter- 
tainments, and workable methods for the city 
or country church, will be cheerfully given. 
Tue MiInisTEr’s SOCIAL HELPER 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country; 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 


Miss EpitH RICKERT 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 
your 2osition; business perplexities, problems 
of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you “‘‘are 
good for’’—will be answered by 

Mrs, MarTHA KEELER 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Piano Questions 


Josef Hofmann is the greatest pianist in the 
world. His knowledge is free to every reader 
On any piano question. Owing to his tours 
in many countries such letters cannot be 
answered by mail, but will be answered in his 
JOURNAL department as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

Tue Music EpiTors 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can! Run My Home More Easily ? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife 
stepsand time—more efficient ways of running 
a home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.”’ 
An expert will gladly make clear new ways of 
doing household work if you will address 


Mrs. CuRISTINE McGAFFEY FREDERICK 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information— questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
tne drama, etc, For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 

Tue Epitors oF ‘“‘WILL You TELL ME?”’ 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





—_ 








Once Again, Please: Write briefly, and inclose in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 




















The Modish Figure 


@ Would you have the modish figure, 
that is, the chic low bust, the sweeping 
length from waist to knees, the straight 
hip and altogether willowy figure of 
youth, I would say, wear just the right 
model of Madame Lyra Corsets for 
your individual figure, and all this is 
yours. I can prove my statements. 
After studying the fashions abroad dur- 
ing the height of the season, I have 
reflected in the late models of Madame 
Lyra Corsets every exacting demand 
of the Parisian vogue. Madame Lyra 
Corsets will corset you (no matter what 
the type of your figure, for there is a 
model for every figure) according to 
these perfect demands. 


@ For Madame Lyra Corsets I refer you 
to merchants throughout the country 
handling exclusive corsets. Ask for 
Madame Lyra Corsets. You will befully 
repaid for insisting upon having them. 


Model 
6008 
(Like cut) 
For slender 
and medium 






figures, 

giving the 

graceful “ 
lines of Made in 
youth. Lowbust, 

extreme length Many 
below waist. Boned ° 
the full length of ‘a Modish 
the corset in back, } 

No boning over hip Models 
bone, allowing perfect 

comfort but not at all $3.50 to 
taking away from the $25.00 
straight hip effect. 

The long cloth 

extension below the 

front clasp is hooked Send 
the entire length and 

ease in sitting is for 
afforded by the 

insertion of four Style 
graduated sections of 

elastic. Material, very Plates 
fine quality coutil, No 
white, silk embroidery 

and heavy satin Charge 


trimming. Three 
pairs heavy webbing 
hose supporters. 


Sizes 18-30 
$10.00 


q@ If, however, you cannot procure Madame 
Lyra Corsets thru a local merchant, I will 
send you, direct, whatever Madame Lyra 
model you wish upon receipt of the retail 
price, post or express prepaid. When order- 
ing, state size corset you wear, whether you 
wish low or medium bust, long or extralong 
hip, and whether your figure is slender, me- 
dium or stout. Q For further information, 
write me personally, care Lyra Corset 
Makers, Lyra Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
Very cordially, 
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Parkhill = opp 


Dresses 


Use Parkhill Ging- 
hams for your own 
and the children’s 
dresses. They will 
look as fresh and at- 
tractive as new every 
time they are washed. 


A over thirty 
years because of their soft, pleasing 
colors and wonderful washing qualities. 


have been va 


Made in three weaves. 


Toile du Nord — afancy gingham of extra 
durability for house dresses and children’s 
school frocks. 

Imperial Chambray— has a permanent 
linen finish. Made ina variety of beautiful 
colors—for nice afternoon dresses. 

Parkhill Fine Ginghams— rank among 
the finest ginghams ever produced. 


Write us for Free Samples 
Ask your dealer for Parkhill Ginghams. 
Look fora yellow thread along the selvage. 


Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Dr. Esenwein 






SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

70 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 


Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 



















LL Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields carry a posi- 
tive guarantee against 
damage to the gar- 
ment by fault 
of the 
shield. 










sizes. 


ert’s 


Even the 
Proper Shape”’ 





# 








HIGH POINT 
<. SHAPE 






Point Dress Shield. 





j & My friends 


f between the bust 
#and arm need protec- 
@ tion that no regular shape 
can give—even in the larger 


a specially designed shield 
—high in front— Klein- 


ms not high enough 
Fin front for some 
Brvoinen. They _per- 
ig spire so freely that 
F the only shield that 
€ gives them full protec- 
» tion is Kleinert’s High 


Dress Shields Chart 












» OPERA SHAPE | 
Mi Oe — aor 










For every day use under ordi- For evening dress—I require 
nary circumstances in house |} a short flap shield that will 
dresses and street gowns, || not show; so I wear 
I wear Kleinert’s Regular |} Kleinert’s Opera Shape 
Shape Dress Shield. |} Dress Shield. 


who perspire 




















] advise for them 

















flap; 
Proper Shape 




















| pee TRAVELING and for convenience J always have 
a pair or two of Kleinert’s Onandoff—a shield that goes in 
quickly with the safety pinand loop that comewithit. Also 
havesome of Kleinert’s E-xe-on, a regular shaped Kleinert’s 
Dress Shield that fastens into the waist with a little clip 
which comesattached to the shield —takes no sewing. 











—Kleinert’s Gem 
Made of pure de-odorized 


rubber,—double covered with 
fine nainsook. Pure rubber, as 
any surgeon will tell you, is the 
only substance absolutely proof 
against every acid. Kleinert’s 
Gem is a little more costly than 
any other dress shield. It is by 
a great deal the best dress shield 
ever made. 


Kleinert’s Featherweight 


Made of fine nainsook coated 
with rubber. The lightest, whitest 
of dress shields. Many of my 
friends prefer it for this reason. 


*The Lingerie—a Crescentshaped shield, 
—lace trimmed. 

Double Black Panne—The warranted fast 
black shield. 


B’ sure you choose the right 
shape of dress shield. A shape 
expressly for your figure and the pur- 
pose for which you are going to use 
the shield. Be sure it is the right szze. 

As to material. 

There are four. good 4inds of dress 
shields. Kleinert makes all four,— 
and in a// shapes. 


Choose the kind you like best. 








It’s a matter of taste. 




















For balls 
and receptions, 
with very low, very 
short sleeved gowns, ~ 
I want even a shorter ’ 
ask for 
Kleinert’s Fu// Dress 
Dress Shield. 


waists I want a 

short flap too,— 
invisible even in 
sheerest waist-——But 
both flaps may be % 
short and give me all the? 
protection I need. ' 






































Crescent Shape Dress Shield 





LL Kleinert’s Dress 

Shields carry a posi- 
tive guarantee against 
damage to the gar- 
ment by fault 
of the 
shield. 












FULL DRESS 












With my shirt 





CRESCENT 
SHAPE 








*So I select Kleinert's 














OR NEGLIGEE COSTUMES— with kimona 

sleeve —I wear Kleinert’s Eton. It goes on like a 
jacket,— and fits beautifully. 

Kleinert’s Kimona garment shield is like the Eton— 
but has only tapes to hold it in place. The lightest, 
simplest arrangement imaginable. 














Kleinert’s Olympia 

Like the Featherweight—with 
an extra inside cover of nainsook. 
The only dress shield that may 
be sent to the laundry 7m a gar- 
ment and come back uninjured. 


Kleinert’s Juno 
No rubber. Made by the 


most experienced, oldest firm in 
the dress shield business, it is nat- 
ural this should be quite the best 
of no rubber shields. 


Kleinert’s Dress Shields come 
also covered in pure linen which 
many prefer; and in Japanese 
silk, which is not so serviceable 
as nainsook. Both these cover- 
ings are more costly than 
nainsook. 











All Kleinert’s Dress Shields may be washed in 


hot water and ironed back to perfect freshness. 
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This Suit Booklet 


is Yours Free 


Are you, too, missing something of 
suit satisfaction that should be yours? 
Are your Tailor-made suits really a 
pleasure to you in every way? Do you 

positively enjoy wearing your suits? 


We guarantee to make to your measure 
a “NATIONAL” Tailor-made Suit that 
you will enjoy. Yes, that is just the 
word—enjoy. Because for twenty-five 
years we have been learning how to make 
your next suit. 

And so we say to you that it is our 
honest belief that no one can give you as 
much in a suit, as much style and real 
becomingness, as much beauty of line and 
length of service, no one can give you as 
much suit-worth for the money as you 
get in a “NATIONAL” Tailored Suit. 


For almost twenty-five years we have 
been doing this one thing — making gar- 
ments to measure from simple measure- 
ments sent us by mail. Think of it! 
Twenty-five years lacking only a few 
months! And all spent wholly in learn- 
ing how to make your next suit for you— 
to make a suit individually for you. Will 
you profit by our years of study? 

May we make that one next suit for you? 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits 


Prices $10.95 to $35 
Samples of Material and Booklet FREE 


Let us make you this offer. You write now 
for your Special Suit Booklet and samples. 
We will send both to you by return mail 
FREE. And then— 

You select the style and material you like. 
We will cut and make a suit for you—indi- 
vidually for you and send it to you express 
charges prepaid. And then— 


You try the suit on before your mirror— 
before your friends. And if all of you don’t 
agree it is by far the best fitting, most be- 
coming, stylish and beautiful suit you ever 
secured for the money—and if you don’t 
agree that you have saved at least $5.00 on 
the suit—then— 

You need simply put the suit back in the 
box, return it to us by express at our ex- 
pense, and we will refund every cent of your 
money cheerfully and at once. 

Will you accept this very fair offer? May 
we make for you the one next suit that in 
twenty-five years we have learned so fully, 
so perfectly how to make ? 

Important : *‘NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits are shown in 


a Special Separate Suit Booklet devoted 
exclusively to Tailored Made-To-Measure Suits. 











“ pene. me 











This Special Suit Booklet will be sent you 
FREE and gladly, but it is sent only when spe- 
cially asked for. Therefore, in writing us, be 
sure to say — Send me the Special Suit Booklet. 


With the Special Suit Booklet we will also send you 
a liberal assortment of samples of the new suitings, if 
you will please state the colors you prefer. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our 
goods to any part of the United States. 

Every “NATIONAL?” garment has the 
*““NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag attached. This 
tag says that you may return any garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund your money 
and pay express charges both ways. 

















Copyright 1913," National” 
Cloak & Suit Co. New York NOTE—We have no branch stores and no agents. Beware of any 


one claiming to conduct a branch store for the “NATIONAL.” 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 221 West 24th Street, New York City 
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L Your Spring Clothes | 
are Now Ready for you | 


Your Spring Outfit is now ready. 


Your new Dresses and Hats and Spring 
Skirts and Waists, the ones most suited 
and becoming to you, all are now ready 
for your choice. 


And though you wish but a single watst, 
why not select that one from the chosen 
best of Spring's new styles shown only in the 
‘“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book? 


These two valuable pages of this maga- 
zine are used simply to offer to you one 
copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Money-Saving 
Style Book FREE. That is how interested 
we are in getting you acquainted with 
“NATIONAL” Stylesand ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Prices. 

Your “NATIONAL” Style Book will 
show you the Spring Styles that are really 
newest and best. Your “NATIONAL” 
Style Book will enable you to dress better, 
to have more clothes and far better and 
more becoming clothes—and still save 
money. 


Why not write for this Style Book? 


Springs Own Book of 
Fashions is Yours FREE 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book is a very 
part of Spring itself—it is a part of the pleas- 
ure of Spring, it is Spring’s Own Book of Fash- 
ions. To forget to ask for it is to miss part of 
the pleasure of the Spring Season—and it is 
to miss a very real saving in dollars. 

Study the list of Money-Saving Offerings be- 
low and then fillin and return to us the coupon 
for your FREE copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book. 

Just remember that each moment has its 
duty. And as a duty to yourself, for your 
own personal pleasure, for your personal at- 
tractiveness and for your personal saving— 
you should this moment, before you turn 
this page, fill in the coupon below for your 
“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book. 


“NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Bargains 


Remember that price and pictures do not 
tell quality. A similar price does not mean 
“NATIONAL” value. You will find each 
‘‘NATIONAL” price is a lower price for a 
better article—offering a saving in cash—and 
a gain in quality. Just write for your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book—and see. 


Waists. . . . . $0.59 to $5.98 Silk Dresses for 
Skirts Misses and Small 
Lingerie and Wash Women . . . $4.98 to $9.98 
resses .. . 2.49 “12.98 Coats for Misses 
Silk Dresses . . 5.98 “17.98 andSmallWomen 1.98 “ 9.98 
Ready-Made Suits for Misses 
Suits . . « 3.98 17.98 andSmallWomen 2.98 “ 14.98 
Hats ..... .59 “ 9.98 JuniorDresses . 1.49 “ 4.98 
Plumes .... .98 “20.00 JuniorCoats . . 2.98 “ 7.98 
Coats... - 1.49 ‘‘ 14.98 Children’s Dresses .95 4.98 
Raincoats .. . 3. 8.98 
Se 2.85 
House Dresses and 
Kimonos. . .  .59 “ 4.98 NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
Petticoats .. . 49° 4.98 221 West 24th Street, New York 221 West 24th Street, New York 
Corsets .. - 69 5.00 
, ee 19 48 Please send me, free, my copy of the Please send me, free, my copy of the 
\, \ oe gener sol al “ NATIONAL” Spring Style Book. “NATIONAL” Tailor-Made Suit Book. 
FPGA 08 85) OE BW ae and Small Women 1.98 “ 7.98 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. |: aaa Nome 


Agapese Address 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 





























Colors of Samples Wanted : 
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How You Can Coin Your Ideas Into Money 








DEAS—in just that one word is expressed THE JOURNAL'S wants— ideas that 
THE JOURNAL may present to every woman among the millions who look upon 
this magazine as one great clearing house of suggestions touching every phase of 

woman’s life and work. You may have precisely the idea that is most desired. 
Moreover it is not necessary that you should know “how to write.” Any one who 
can write an ordinary letter can describe an idea, and the mere description is all that 
is wanted. So if you have an idea of your own, or if you have heard of a new idea 
that falls within any of the classifications listed, send THE JOURNAL a description 
of it, writing each editor separately if you have more than one idea. If it is new 
THE JOURNAL will send you a check. Do not, however, inclose stamps, for no letters 
of description, sketches nor photographs can under any circumstances be returned. 
Those accepted will be paid for; all others will be destroyed. 


To Whom to Send Your Ideas 

















FOOD 


is great for Children 


It contains the elements that 
build flesh, bone and muscle. It 
is a substantial, common-sense 
food, with the rich, full flavor 
and the full, strength-giving 
qualities of the whole wheat. 
Serve "Ralston" at tomorrow's break- 


fast— with just a little cream, it is 
delicious. 


Get a package today and give the 
whole family a treat. 


Most Economical 


One cup makes 

a breakfast for 

six people. 
Two sizes, 
10c—15c. 


A New Idea for Home Parties 


Perhaps you have recently given a party 
of your own invention; or perhaps you have 
attended a party and were struck by the 
novelty of your hostess’s ingenuity. Won't 
you please write a description of that party, 
whether it was a luncheon, ‘‘shower,” an- 
nouncement, or just a jolly good time, and 
send it to THE JOURNAL? Address 


Tue Home Party EpITOR 
THE LapIiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


A New Idea for Church Socials 


Has any society in your church given a 
novel social? Are you raising money by a 
new method? All over America social com- 
mittees in the churches ask: “‘What Can We 
Do That is New?’”’ Won't you please tell them 
what you, in your church, have done success- 
fully along any line of work, and in just that 
degree help generally in the work? Address 


THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





A New Celebration Idea 


There are many sorts of celebrations—birth- 
day, anniversary, reunion, Hallowe’en, May 
Day, Washington's Birthday, Thanksgiving 
Day, Fourth of July, Valentine’s Day, and 
Christmas. Certainly you have given, par- 
ticipated in or heard of a novel celebration 
for at least one such occasion. Won't you 
tell THE JOURNAL about it? Address 


THE CELEBRATION EpITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


A New School Entertainment 


All over America the schools are developing 
the social side. Your school may have given 
avery successful and original entertainment— 
aplay,asocial, an evening of games, a pageant. 
Thousands of other schools would be glad to 
know what you did and how you did it. 
Won’t you tell them through THE JoURNAL? 
Address 


THE ScHOOL EDITOR 
THE LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





A New Idea in a Hat 


Have your deft fingers created something 
new in a hat? Perhaps you have found an 
idea in the hats that appear in the pictures of 
famous paintersand have adapted the pictured 
hats to one for yourself. Won’t you describe 
the hat and if possible send a sketch or a 
photograph of it to THE JoURNAL? Address 


Tue MILLINERY EpitrorR 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


A New Idea in a Waist 


Have you created a waist all by yourself? 
Have you seen one that seemed to possess 
novel points of originality? Why not sit 
down right now and describe that waist for 
the benefit of all the other women who read 
THE JOURNAL? Perhaps you can make a 
sketch of it too. Address 


THE WAIST EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





A New Idea ina Dress 


Perhaps it’s an easy-to-slip-on house dress; 
perhaps it’s the draping of a skirt or the cut- 
ting of asleeve. Won't you describe the idea 
and if possible make a little sketch of it, and 
then send the description and the sketch to 
THE JOURNAL? Address 

THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


A New Idea in Home Sewing 


Are you a home sewer? If you are doubt- 
less you have developed many ideas that have 
facilitated your work. Do not think any such 
idea is too trifling to mention. Thousands of 
others may not have your skill. Won’t you 
describe the idea for their benefit? Address 

THE HoME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapIiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





A New Idea in Children’s Clothes 


If you make your children’s clothes or hats 
doubtless you have given them individual 
touches that other mothers would like to know 
about. Then, too, you may have designed 
complete suits, dresses or hats. Won't you 
describe them? Address 

THE CHILDREN’S EDITOR 
Tue LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


New “Made-Over”’ Ideas 


Every woman who sews has turned her 
needle and her talent to account in ‘‘making 
over’’ her clothes. Perhaps you’ve ‘made 
over’’ a skirt, a waist, a coat, with marked 
success. Why not send your ideas to us so 
that other women may be helped? Address 


THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





A New Idea in Neckwear 


Possibly you have created all by yourself 
something individual, and therefore new, in 
the way of a jabot. Or perhaps you’ve seen 
such a jabot oracollaron another girl. Won't 
you tell THE JOURNAL just what it was like, 
sending with your description a little sketch 
if possible? Address , 


THE NECKWEAR EDITOR 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


A New Idea in Needlework 


Perhaps you've adapted a well-known stitch 
in your own way and thus created something 
new. The word ‘‘needlework’’ covers a great 
deal, but it is a great deal that THE JoURNAL 
wants in the way of needlework ideas. Won't 
you describe yours, sending at the same time 
a sketch or photograph if possible? Address 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





A New Recipe Idea 


Perhaps it is adessert, a cake, a cooky—any 
food. Perhaps it is a new way of preparing a 
familiar food. Perhaps the dish was served 
you at a friend’s home and was so good that 
you obtained the recipe. Thousands of other 
women would like to try that recipe; won’t you 
make it possible for them as well? Address 


Marion HARRIS NEIL 
Tue LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


A New Idea in Household Work 


Have you applied in your work as a house- 
wife an idea of your own invention, or an 
adaptation that has tended to lessen the labor 
of running your home? A million women are 
seeking everywhere these household helps. 
Won’t you help lessen their work by telling 
them how you lessened yours? Address 


Tue HovusEHOLD EDITOR 
Tue LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





A New Idea in Social Service 


What have you, as one woman, done to 
improve the conditions of life in your neigh- 
borhood or town? What, to your personal 
knowledge, has any other one woman of your 
acquaintance done? Mind you, we do not 
mean what has your club done, but what have 
you yourself, or what has a friend herself, alone 
done, and how was it done? Won't you please 
tell us? Address 


THE SoclAL SERVICE EpITOoR 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


A New Idea in Girls’ Clubs 


There are many young girls’ ‘‘clubs” scat- 
tered over America that, originally designed 
simply for a good time, have found the best 
kind of a time may be had in helping others. 
Won’t you tell what you are doing and how 
you are doing it through THE JOURNAL? This 
“want” is not to be confused with THE 
JOURNAL'S own “‘Girls’ Club: whose one idea 
is to make money.’’ Address 

THE SOCIAL SERVICE EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








A New Idea in Home 
Gardens 


Have you done something original in your 
home garden? Perhaps it is only a dooryard 
garden. So much the better. How have you 
treated yours? Won't you tell THE JOURNAL 
readers, who are anxious to know how they 
may treat their dooryard gardens? No photo- 
graphs can be returned, but all accepted will 
be paid for. Address 


THE GARDEN EDITOR 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











A New Way to Make Money 
Within the Home 


Are you making money without leaving 
your home? Perhaps you are doing it in a 
way that is all your own. Thousands of 
women are, and there are other thousands who 
would be glad to if they understood the way. 
Won't you describe for THE Jou RNAL the 
work you are doing and just how you “‘ market 
your wares’’? Address 


Miss EpITtH RICKERT 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











Protection for 
Holiday Books 


ROVIDE your boy or girl 

with asuitable place for books 
received as Holiday gifts, or for 
books previously accumulated. 
Children take renewed interest in 
reading or study if they feel that they 
have an individual share in the own- 
ership of the library. 


| Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookeases 


because of their Sectional construction, 

and the ease with which they can be set 

up, re-arranged, and added to, are admi- 

rably adapted to the natural growth and 

development of the library in the home. 

In case of fire, Globe-Wernicke Sectional 

Bookcases are easily removedunitbyunit ~~ 

with the contents intact. * 

Made in many styles and finishes, being 

carefully selected to produce harmonizing 

effects, 

Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are 

sold by 1500 authorized agents. Where 

not represented, we ship on approval, 

freight prepaid. 

Write for copy of “The World’s Best 

Books,” containing carefully selected lists 

of books for children of allages. Endorsed 

by leading librarians allover the country. 
Address Dept. A 


° i 
The Globe“Wernicke Co, | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway ; Chicago, 
231-235 So. Wabash Ave. ; Washington, 1218-1220 F St., 
N. W. ; Boston, 91-93 Federal St. ; Philadelphia, 1012: 
1014 Chestnut St. ; Cincinnati, 128- 134 Fourth Ave., E, 
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LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or 
any article you may select from 
our large new catalogue without 
a cent inadvance. Our immense 
business, the largest of its kind 
in the world, enables us to quote 
surprisingly low » 
prices. Goods 
listed below are 
FLUFFY RUFFER extra short 
stem, made of 
Made with 16 in., first splendid qual- 
quality Natural wavy ity select- 
hair. An all-around ed human 
piecewornunderone’s hair and 
own hair to produce to match 
fluffy, rolling $4 95 any ordi- 
effect. Price ° nary shade. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
134 oz. 18 in., $0.85 20in. . $1.65 
2 oz.20in., 1.25 22in. . 2.90 
2 og.22in., 1.75 24in. . 3.85 
2', oz. 24in., 2.75 26inm. . 5.95 
3 oz.26in., 4.45 30in. . 7.65 
ke Stemless Switch, 















Natural Wavy . . $4.95 
3-Stem (triple) 24 in., rr 
Switch, 2% oz. . 


Coronet Braid 314 oz., ‘Wavy. : 95 
200 — sizes and grades of 

Swi - . 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, ladies’ ‘and Men’s, $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair 
and describe article you wast. 
We will send prepaid On Ap- 
proval. If you find it perfectly 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more 

expensive; ask 4 
te forestimate. ¥ 
Free la; Write for 


4 this new 


““y F Hair Book 


Just off the press—the largest 


a 


ee, 


iS and handsomest Book we ever 
. * published. We want every woman 
| ‘ a to write for it. Beautifully illus- 
; trates all the latest 
ed < : - P P ° 
& " »/~ Paris Fashions in Hair 
hey ~~? # and quotes lowest prices. This book 


2 f 9% also contains valuable instructions on 
= ‘* Beauty Culture by Self Treatment,’’ 
“a «which every woman wants. Write today. 


Please Note Again 


O LETTERS of description, sketches nor photographs can be returned. No articles 
themselves should be sent. The only acknowledgment we can send of the receipt 
of your “‘idea” is our check if the idea prove to be acceptable. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 13, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Matl Order Hair Merchants in the World, 


Invitations, Announcements, etc: 
eC in 100 in saint. $2.25. 100 Hand En- 
graved, $5.50. Express paid. (2 sets 


envelopes for each.) 100 Engrav A, — $1.00. Samples free. 
H. EDWARD HARVEY & co., 3114 N. 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 





Ralston Purina 


Mills 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















































































The Winston —a charming Wooltex suit The Winifred —a late Wooltex suit model The Windsor —an extraordinary Wooltex The Winningham —a new Wooltex suit. 


that shows the new cutaway, one of the prom- that offers at $25.00 a value probably unequalled spring suit for the discriminating woman. The The novel cut-in effect at the sides of the jacket, the 
inent features of the new styles. Curved seams and certainly unsurpassed. The combination of smart lines are enhanced by the mannish pocket, odd button-fastening and the wide tos seaci in 
inthe skirt harmonize with the jacket lines. Skill- simple, refined style. excellent materials and button trimming in the jacket, and by the novelty the skirt are distinctive features of attractiveness 
fully tailored inthe usual Wooltex way. Asuperb superior tailoring make The Winifred one of the buttoning effect in the skirt. Price extremely This suit compares favorably with custom-made 
suit for the price, $25.00. most desirable models. reasonable— $25.00. garments at twice the cost. Price but $25.00. 


Will you go to The Store 
| That Sells Wooltex in your city 
and look at these four spring 
suits — 
Or aren’t you interested in 
the best looking, best tailored, 
best quality suits ever shown to 
American women at $25.00? 


Wooltex Coats, $15 to $40 American Styles for American Women Woolkex Suin 25 to 955 


OR 33 years we have been making American styles for American women. But in doing so, we 

have not only utilized the services of the best designers that we could secure in America, but have 

accepted and utilized designssuitable for A merican women whether originated in Paris or in England, 
in America or in Japan; and have rejected unsuitable designs, irrespective of place of origin. The 
best in America plus the best in Europe is our idea of appropriate styles for American women. 


No garment is a Wooltex garment unless it bears a Wooltex label. Every Wooltex coat, suit 
or skirt is so well tailored, so carefully made, and of such excellent material that the makers 
give the exceptional guarantee of two full seasons’ satisfactory service. 

Let us send you the Wooltex spring Style Book, ‘The Styles Coming In,”’ beautifully illustrated. 

If there is no Store That Sells Wooltex in your city, write direct to us, and we will send you 
‘¢ The Styles Coming In,’ and give you the address of The Store That Sells Wooltex nearest you. 


This label on every Wooltex garment Paris THE H. BLACK COMPANY Cleveland This label on every Wooltex garment 
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Men of 


Tomorrow 


Many a boy, started off 
with a sorry fund of health, 
has been built into a men- 
tal and physical “husky” by 
helpful environment and 
properly selected food. 


No one can build a stur- 
dy, time-resisting wall with 
poor materials. No one 
can build a strong, manly 
boy on flimsy food. 


The boy is really more 
important than the wall! 


Ever think of that? 


Yet you may be very 
particular when you in- 
spect the materials you are 
to put into your house 
walls. 


But how about the boy— 


is his building material 
being considered ? 


Mind and body must be 
properly trained to make 


the Master Man. 


A true Brain and Body 
food is 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses those vital 
elements required by 
Nature for building up 
strong young bodies and 
active brains. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


























The Girl 








Some Intimate Talks About Her Personal Problems 
By Martha Keeler 


HE other day, in search of information 

asked for by one of my correspondents, I 
visited a certain business office. The visit was 
unfruitful in so far as facts and figures went, 
but I brought away with me an impression of 
helpfulness, of spirituality made practical by 
common sense, that was worth more than 
bushels of statistics would have been. And 
why? Because in charge of that office force 
was a woman whose words, looks, manner, ges- 
tures—whatever goes to make up the evanes- 
cent something we call “‘ personality ””—radiated 
the belief that fine achievement is within the 
power of every girl in the Land of Self-Support 
who earnestly endeavors to find herself and her 
own work. 

So many of us are misfits! Time and again 
have I seen the illuminated text ‘“‘There’s No 
Fun Like Work” hanging above the desk of 
somebody to whom the words meant nothing. 

What we all need is to find the place where we 
belong; how to find it is the problem. And 
whatever difficulties stand in the way of work- 
ing out the problem, of one thing I am sure: it 
is very rarely that solution comes through pull- 
ing up stakes and starting out in search of a 
new environment. Of course there are cases 
where ill health or some other misfortune thrusts 
one into sudden change. But of such cases I 
am not speaking now. This talk refers to the 
girls dissatisfied with their present work, blinded 
by the glamour of unknown conditions, who 
write me hoping for encouragement, as every 
sentence shows, in their contemplation of 
‘‘making a change next spring.” 


S THEIR friend the only change I can coun- 
sel is that involved in converting to good 
use the energy now wasted in repining. I am 
convinced that almost any discontented girl who 
is endowed with health, intelligence and ambi- 
tion may, if she will, use the spare time remaining 
after her day’s work is done as a stepping-stone 
whereby to reach a higher level, a more con- 
genial task. I do not say that she should use 
it thus; I am forgetting neither the claims of 
social life and the benefits of relaxation, nor 
the instability of purpose and the wet blanket 
of fatigue. But when all the hindrances have 
been weighed the total will count as nothing 
if—and here’s the crux of the whole matter— 
if the girl is above all else determined to find 
the work which especially belongs to her. What 
that work is no one can tell another with cer- 
tainty. And so, in response to many ques- 
tions, let me say that I do not know what your 
work is; but I know the path that leads to it; 
and the path begins right where you are, my 
discontented girl. 

Instead, then, of meditating the folly of 
giving up a sure thing for an uncertainty try so 
to plan your time that without neglecting any 
present duty you will secure a margin for the 
development of talent insome other field. Your 
own preference you know, and you should have 
formed a reasonably accurate estimate of your 
own chances of success. In any case the advice 
of those who have preceded you is always at 
your service; books and magazines abound in 
suggestions for betterment; and throughout the 
country the great number of evening classes, 
correspondence courses of instruction, lectures 
and laboratories testify to the fullness of op- 
portunity; while the realms of biography and 
autobiography shine with the names of men 
and women who have overcome difficulties 
compared with which our own, when impar- 
tially examined, reveal themselves as nothing 
but child’s play. Means of advancement are at 
hand; it remains with us to utilize them. Were 
it not for discontent there would be no progress 
in the world. But let us guide our discontent, 
not be driven by it. 


NE very interesting letter told me of a girl 

whose father some years ago could not or 
would not furnish her the money for a course at 
a business school, but whom the officers of the 
school, on receiving the girl’s promise to pay 
within a year for the tuition, allowed to take the 
course. On completing it she at once secured 
employment and with the first money earned 
discharged the debt incurred for the tuition. 
Since then seven years have passed; she has 
remained with the same firm, working her way 
up through various grades of service, making 
many sacrifices, foregoing much that other girls 
enjoy, till she now holds, I judge, a good- 
salaried position of responsibility. 

But she is not satisfied. She tells me she has 
always longed to write. ‘‘But I never have 
any opportunity to write when my mind is 
fresh. Sometimes in the morning, when I’m 
feeling rested, the slightest incident will sug- 
gest a story to me. It keeps buzzing through 
my head all day, and I rush to get through work 


in time to write it down. But when the work 
is done I’m tired and nervous and nothing 
comes to me. Time slips by so rapidly, and 
often I stop to wonder what I am accomplishing. 
It is as if the better part of me were dying for 
want of nourishment.”’ 

This girl was too sensible to contemplate re- 
signing the position she had worked so hard to 
reach; but, protesting against toiling all her 
life amid “‘the deafening noises of machinery, 
constant clanging of telephone bells, and crowds 
of people talking, talking, always talking,’’ she 
asked me what to do. 


F; ANSWERING her letter I explained that 
lack of favorable opportunity to write is a 
handicap with which very many writers are 
painfully familiar, the profession of literature 
being so precarious at the start—and often, 
alas, continuing so until the end—that com- 
paratively few even of those who have received 
the educational advantages and preliminary 
training which she lacks can afford to give all 
their time to it. I cited Anthony Trollope’s 
habit of rising, winter and summer alike, at 
five o’clock each morning in order to secure 
time for writing before taking up the daily task 
whereby he supported himself and his family. 
This I mentioned not with any idea of intimat- 
ing that she should followin his steps—whether 
that were advisable or not no one but herself 
could tell—but to show her how a man who 
became known as an eminently successful 
novelist managed at the start to find time to 
write ‘‘when his mind was fresh.” 

Sheer determination and ability have carried 
this young friend of mine so far that I believe she 
will plow her way through the present slough of 
despond; whether the medium she is now consid- 
ering will prove to be the right thing for her only 
the future will disclose. Many beginners with 
less to recommend them have succeeded; others 
better equipped than she have failed. But in 
either event determination to devote her leisure 
to this task would give a new, compelling in- 
terest; and that has helped countless human 
beings over many ahard spot. I recommended 
to her aids by which many writers have profited, 
and I have confidence that through this effort, 
even if not directly in it, she will work out her 
own salvation. 


OW another girl, a stenographer and evi- 

dently a very capable one, after three years 
finds the employment somewhat wearisome, and 
she writes to me of her interest in photography, 
asking for advice concerning change of work, 
though she, like the correspondent just referred 
to, does not belong in the ‘‘near-resigning”’ 
class. I suggested that she endeavor to obtain 
in some photographic studio a position as 
stenographer, which will serve as a crutch until 
she acquires the skill and knowledge requisite 
for photography. I have found that those 
who themselves have won success—by which I 
mean something of far greater significance than 
wealth—are glad to give a helping hand to an 
ambitious youngster who comes to them well 
qualified to assist in some one branch of their 
business while learning the rest of it. And 
stenography is a tool which is serviceable in 
many trades. 


shh THOSE whose wish for change is 
prompted by “hatred of the grind,” or by 
longing to escape from “the gossip of this 
office,” I can only say in all gentleness that 
there is monotony in any work if we allow 
ourselves to be machines. Wherever we go we 
make to a great extent our own atmosphere. 
No one, who overestimates its worth, no matter 
what direction she decides to take, can run 
away from routine. If the form and not the 
spirit masters us we shall always hear the clank- 
ing of the chains; and there is gossip every- 
where if we will listen to it. But why open our 
ears to personalities when there is so much 
to hear that is worth while? Furthermore no 
change of occupation will carry us beyond reach 
of the shafts of censure if we are susceptible of 
wounds. A just criticism we should welcome, 
I believe, for through it we may the more readily 
correct our faults; to an unjust criticism we 
should pay no heed. Indeed when we have 
found our work and are intent on doing our 
level best with it we shall have little time to 
waste in wondering what people think of 
us. The attitude of ‘‘keeping one ear to the 
ground” does not make for efficiency, nor does 
it foster the growth of self-respect—both of 
which we need. 


NOTE—If there are any problems that seem too much 
for you to solve write. to Mrs. Keeler and she will do 
her best to help you. If you will inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope she will answer you by mail. 
Address Mrs. Martha Keeler, in care of THE LapiEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Uncle Chester had a way of asking 
how things were done —even when 
they were done in the kitchen. 


So that when he tasted the angel 
cake at his birthday dinner, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Delicious!’’ it was inev- 
itable that he should ask, ‘‘what is 
that delightful flavoring?’” 


*‘T knew you were coming, so I 
told them to give me the very best,”’ 
said Alice, ‘and they gave me 
Burnett’s.”’ 


*‘Alice,’? said Uncle Chester, 
‘‘your compliment is as charming 
as the flavor. You’re an angel! 
When I get home, I’m going to 
insist, diplomatically but firmly, 
that our people always use 















The use of Burnett’s assures to a dessert 
the purest and most perfect flavoring. Anda 
successful dessert is a happy climax to a 
luncheon or dinner, There is no more prac- 
tical economy than the use of the best fla- 
voring when its cost is so small compared 
with the cost of a meal that might otherwise 
be marred or spoiled, Insist on Burnett's. 


Let us send you our Recipe 
Book yan tempting des- 
serts. Please mention your 
grocer’s name in writing for it. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. A, 36 India St. 

















BURNETOS 
PRAFECTLY PURE 


Superior Extract of Vanilla. 


Western Package ‘ 
Eastern Package & 


~ GreuForm— 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 
$ 
@ It’s You 
’ With Pneu Formanda properly 
fitted waist lining the most 


elaborate gown or skirt may be 
completed without a try-on. 
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Pneu Form takes in the largest 
part of the hips and the ad- 
justable rod gives skirt 
length. 


Mace to be pinned to. 
The air chamber is 
made of scientifically 
air-proofed cloth—non- 
elastic— not affected 
by age or climate. 


One Pueu Form will reproduce 
any number of figures provided 
it is ordered in a size a little 
larger than the largest bust meas- 
ure for which it is to be used. 


When not in use the small box 
base holds it all. Weight ten 
pounds. 


Write for Booklet V-5, giving 
full description and prices. 


THE PNEUMATIC FORM CO. 
557 Fifth Avenue New York 


Pneu Form is sold by many first 
class stores or direct by us. 

















BEAD Make Purses, Belts, Dress Trimmings, 

Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Lampshades 
and hundreds of other pretty things to wear, to sell and 
for the home. IIustrated catalogue for a stamp. Address 
United Beadwork Co., 17 W. 45th St., New York City 
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The fleeces of 
RA MUTINY 275) 
are required 
Each Day 
to keep busy the 
worsted machinery 
only in the 
Arlington 
Mills 



































Illustration 
Copyright, 1913 

































Some Secrets 


of 


Smart All wool 


Gowning and a 
yard and 


ahalf wide 





O satisfy the demands of fashion, fabrics must be more 

than good to look at. Dependable quality and width 

must also be considered. ‘The well-dressed American 
woman would not enjoy a reputation second to none, did 
not her clothes stay good looking. This in worsteds de- 
mands an all-wool quality which 7s all wool—that quality of 
permanent good looks which has made Arlington Mills 
dress fabrics the choice of well-dressed women throughout 
the country. Women know by experience that garments 
made of Arlington Mills fabrics keep their shape and look 
like new each time they are pressed. 


Arlington Mills 
Dress Fabrics 4» American Women 


The right width is also most important for style and 
economy. To be ‘‘all wool and a yard wide”’ no longer 
suffices. ‘The best dressmakers and tailors have found that 
54-inch goods not only cut to best advantage, saving 
time, labor and yardage, but they make better looking gar- 
ments. There are fewer seams needed and none of the 
piecing which makes a skirt or suit look botchy. The 
Arlington Mills new version, ‘‘All wool and a yardanda 
half wide,”’ is the standard by which the wise woman buys 
any worsted fabric today. And it is true of Arlington Mills 
fabrics. You can be sure that your fabrics are up to the 
minute in fashion, of the most dependable all-wool quality 
and full 54 inches wide if you select those having 


‘Arlington Mills” on the selvage. 2 

The Arlington Mills fabrics most favored for Spring are the wide-wale weaves—serges, unfinished Fs 
worsteds and mixtures. Navy blue is the most popular color, but black and white effects, creams, P 
tans and colors are all very smart. f 

If you would be sure that a ready-to-wear suit, coat or skirt will be lastingly satisfactory, ask if ff 360 Broadway 
it is made of Arlington Mills fabrics. Y | 

: . : . P _ Gentlemen: Kindly 
Ask at the dress-goods counter for Arlington Mills fabrics. The name is on the selvage — Jf end me, free, your syle 


every yard. 


# book J. M. of fashions and 


2 . . . . 
Jy ifabrics for Spring. 


Send for Booklet J. M. “* Fabrics in Vogue —Spring 1913” o 


a T 
“ Name 


It gives samples of the new Arlington Mills fabrics and shows how they may be used to best advantage in making the smartest yd ‘eee 
coat suits and dresses for Spring. It offers many practical suggestions that will prove invaluable in the selection and making f seakichians 
of your Spring clothes. Fill out and mail us the coupon attached and you will receive this little book by return mail. Poa 





a : — 
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William Whitman & Company (id), 350 Broadway, New York Pig pe Tate 


“ WILLIAM 
2 WHITMAN 









































































the 
fashionable figure 


@ Wear just the right model 
of American Lady Corsets 
for your individual figure 
(and there is just that model 
for you) and you will have 
absolutely the correct lines 
of the present vogue, the 
smart low bust, the straight 
hip and the altogether free, 
uncorseted effect. 


G American Lady Corsets are 
guaranteed for their superior 
style, unquestionable quality 
and faultless fitting. 





at dealers’ 


$1.00 to $10.00 


are not handled in your town, 
we will send you whatever 
American Lady model you wish, 
upon receipt of retail price, 
mail or express prepaid. 

















Model 277, 
as illustrated, 
for slender 
and medium 
figures. 
Medium low 
bust, long 
down. 
Brocade, 
white, Sizes 
preferably 

\ 18 to 27. 
style ; . " Price $3.00 


@ Our Madame Sofro, who 
keeps in touch withthe latest in 
fashions, will be glad to give 
you any further information. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. 
DETROIT NEWYORK CHICAGO 
PARIS 














WHAT OTHER WOMEN 


































The back of your gown 
becomes perfect fitting 
when fastened with 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 








JOT tif “ Sur ite Tita i. 3 “ve 
the triangie,” and the name “*Peet’s”’ on 
every envelope. Never sold on cards. 
Invisible Sy Hooks and 
Eyes ee, Eyes 
Se Won't Rust 10¢ 
PEET BROTHERS, Dept. 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 












HAVE FOUND OUT 


In Cutting Out Very Thin Material 


you will find that it isan aid to lay the goods 
between two sheets of thin paper, then place 
the pattern on top and cut through all. 
M. E. M. 
To Pour a Liquid 
into a small-mouthed bottle moisten a 
wooden toothpick and lay it across the top, 
holding it there with the forefinger. As you 
pour, the liquid will run along the bit of wood 
into the bottle. Fountain pens may be filled 
in this way. D. W. 


A Time Table Pasted Near a Telephone 


is an idea for the suburban to adopt. It will 
Save many steps and be a help whenever a 
person at the other end of the wire asks 
about trains. D. V. E. 


By Usin2 Paper Napkins When Travelin 
one may make quite a saving of ordinary 
handkerchiefs. When your face and hands 
get dirty or sticky use a clean paper napkin 
to wipe them. Ifthe car window is steamed, 
and you wish to look out, wipe it with one 
of the paper napkins. In an emergency a 
paper napkin also serves well for a bit of 
wrapping paper, PENNSYLVANIA. 


If You Dislike to Wear Rubber Shoes 


cut a pair of insoles from the regular, thin, 
shelf oilcloth and place these insoles, face 
downward, in your leather shoes. The outside 
of the soles may become damp, but the damp- 
ness will not penetrate as far as the stockings. 
B. L. G. 
A Good Laundry List 

for the household, and one that will last 
a long time, may be made as follows: Write 
on a narrow slip of paper in a good plain 
hand, or better still, by using a typewriter, 
an alphabetical list of the articles sent out 
in a family wash. Paste this slip of paper 
on a fairly heavy piece of cardboard. Take 
fifty-two strips of paper not more than an 
inch wide, make them into a pad, sew across 
the top on a machine—to perforate them so 
they may be torn off easily—and fasten the 
pad to the cardboard opposite the list of 
articles. Attacha pencil bya string; also a 
hanger, to fasten the list to a closet door 
or any other convenient place. When the 
washing is returned and checked off tear off 
a slip and the pad will be ready for next 
week’s list. Do not write the items too near 
together. MIssISSIpPl. 


A New Use for a Boudoir Cap 
is to carry it in your bag when you have an 
appointment at the dentist’s, and put it over 
your hair before you get into the chair. 
After you are through you will find that your 
hair, instead of having an untidy appearance, 
is in as good order as when you went in. 


Con: 
A Porch Screen 


for a city apartment, where the porch is too 
close to a neighbor’s for any privacy, may be 
made as follows: Have a carpenter make a 
frame consisting of two upright poles, with 
a steady base, and a crosspiece at the top. 
Cover this frame with green denim, tacking 
it to the wood. If casters are put in the base 
the screen may be more rez adily mov rved about. 


sani in oy one position. % 


Instead of Shrinkin2 Cotton Material 
in the usual way—that is to say, in the piece, 
before cutting out at all—one who has tried 
that and various other methods, such as 
tucks under the hems, suggests another way 
ponte she has found most satisfactory, 
especially when making children’s wash 
dresses or her own One-piece house dresses. 
She advises cutting out the garment from 
the new material, making it up entirely, 
except the hem, then dipping it in water, to 
which salt or turpentine may be added to set 
the color, and hanging the dress out to dry; 
finally pressing it, and then turning up the 
hem. M ASSACHUSETTS. 


If a Silence Cloth Sticks to the Table 


line one side with cheesecloth or old muslin, 
and put the lined side next to the table. 
You will find that no more lint will stick to 
the polished surface. L. A, McL, 
Velvet Bows May be Freshened 

after they have been crushed, by heating a 
curling iron, covering it with a damp cloth 
and inserting it in the loops, opening the 
curler wide. The steam will cause the nap 
to rise, and after a good brushing the bows 
will look fresh without the need to untie 
them. OREGON, 


Remember When Baking Fish 
to line the pan with waxed paper; then there 
will be no disagreeably sticky dish to wash 
afterward. D.R. G, 


If You Keep Plants on the Floor 
it will be worth while to place some empty 
spools under the saucers to raise them enough 
to prevent the floor from being stained by 
dampness. A.M. P. 

The Secret of Keeping a Veil 
in good condition is to take care of it when it 
isnotin use. Put it on a flat surface and lay 
on top of it a piece of stiff paper as wide as 
the veil and about eighteen inches long. Roll 
the veil and paper together and fasten with 
one of the little wire clips used in offices for 
keeping Papers together. Smooth the veil 
out as you roll it. You will be surprised to 
see how long a veil will last and look all 
right ifsuch care istakenofit. E.H. M 







NOTE—This department is an “Exchange” of 
ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of the house —to which any JOURNAL 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. <A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
Can be returned ; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to the Editor of “* THE 
JourNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Keep your walls as ‘ beentifel as as . 
Hand Woven Tapestry—as clean | 
as your jen and china with | 





Clean it with a damp cloth and 
it is bright and fresh as new. 


Hard floors and rugs have re- 
placed musty carpets— washable 
curtains hang at our windows— 
leather has replaced plush. The 
tin tub has gone with the lambrekin 
and the parlor album. 


And now SANITAS has te- 
placed the old dusty germ-laden 
wall coverings. 

SANITAS has a woven cloth founda- 
tion and is finished in oils. Its colors are 
those that can be used on cloth—not on 
paper. It never fades.. 


SANITAS reproduces the most beautiful 
designs of tapestry, leather, fabric, Japanese 
grass cloth and imported wall: papers. It 
harmonizes with every room. and sets off 
your pictures and your fumiture. 


SANITAS wears longer than any wall. 
paper or paint. It costs less than: any 
good tapestry. It saves you money. 

There are 112 SANITAS designs— 
for kitchen and bath-room, living room, 
dining room, bedroom and halls, in all 
colors—each beautiful and each imper- 
vious to dust, to germs and to wear. | 
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| 





Send for the samples today, with special 
information. Send today so you can try 
it in at least one room at once. One room 
now means your whole house soon. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
316 Broadway New York 


MERITAS is the guar- 
anteedtableoil cloth. It 
is sold by all the leading 
Dry Goods and House- 


furnishing stores. 


























Chic Voile Waist $1922 


We want to introduce to you our Spring selection of women’s 
wearing apparel, of which this handsome voile waist is a good 

ee example. Beautifully 
made, front bands em- 
broidered in fine Japan- 
ese floss in a handsome 
floral design, set between 
rows ofcluny pattern lace, 
tucks oneither side, long 
straight lines. Collar of 
beautiful cluny lace edged 
with neat lawn band, with 
black velvet directoire 
bow held in place by 
straps of clunylace. Full 
length sleeves directoire 
fashion, carefullyshaped, 
trimmed with groups of 
pin tucks, French frill 
and lace insertion. Back 
of waist has straight line 
effect with groups of pin 
tucks, fastened with fine 
pearl buttons. Comes 
only in white voile with 
black velvet bow, size 32 to 44 bust measure. No. 5056 Post paid 


- Your money refunded if not satisfactory, 


a 1 
THE El | &) Send today for your copy of our new 


Spring Catalog. Sent FREE 
EABRIC Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 









5056 
$100 
Post Paid 























PEERLESS 


dining table and 
luncheon mats 
















Made of two heavy asbestos boards, 

with felt lining and waterproof covering. 

Table mats hinged. _Fold into small 

space. Sizes for all tables, round, square, 
oval. Extra leaves for extensions. 
Chafing dish and platter mats, 17 
sizes, oval or round. 


Guaranteed Heat 
and Liquid Proof 


ir Sold by most furniture and linen 
oe a dealers, If not at yours, write 

us for prices and booklet, ‘“The 
~——— Woman who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS 

TABLE MATCO. 
229 Loomis St. 

Chicago 

Insist on this 
label. There ts 
notht =f just 
as g00 
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Tumbler 


and 
Water 
Kottle 












353 Creamer 












The appetite readily responds to food that is daintily served. 


Heisey’s 4 Glassware 


with its shimmering glints of light and its suggestion of purity 
and refinement, seems actually to lend a delicate savor to the 












js 
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food and drink which it 


contains. 


There are many useful 
suggestions in the book 


‘‘Table Glass and How 
To Use It.”’ 


i= = Write for 
a copy. 


= A.H. Heisey & Co. 
Dept. 31, Newark, Chio 
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An eminent spectahst 
declares that, as a general 
rule, loose scalps are well 
covered with hair, while 
tight scalps are apt to be 
scantily covered—or may 
become 50. 











Make This Test Yourself: 


Put your hand up to 
your head and try to move 
your scalp. Does it cling 


tightly, or is it loose and 
pliable? 


Systematic shampooing 
with Packer’s Tar Soap 
helps to loosen the scalp and 
keep itso. Itfrees the pores 
of dandruff and all for- 
eign material, establishing 
hygienic conditions, and 
aiding natural processes 
to maintain the vitality, 
lustre and color of the hair. 


A Trial Offer 


Send 10 cents (stamps or silver). for 
a sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar 
Soap. 


Our manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalp — 
Their Modern Care and Treatment, ”’ 
mailed postpaid on request. This 
manual will help you get the full ben- 
efit from shampooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


The Packer Manufacturing Co. 
Suite 87G, 81 Fulton St., New York 

















ARTISTIC DWELLINGS 


The Latest Book of I 
House Plans * 





HIS book gives exteriors, plans and costs of 140 

Modern Dwellings and Bungalows and 22 Apartment 

Buildings and Double Houses. 
These are not fancy sketches, but examples of the 
best dwellings produc ed in alarge practice of dwell- 
ing house building. The costs are based on the prices 
of materials and labor in 1912 in the average city 
where metropolitan prices govern, Im most cases 
the costs given are the actual contract prices. 
If you contemplate building you can get valuable 
ideas and see the results of the best efforts of archi- 
tects skilled in house designing, toward the produc- 
tion of dwellings that embody in the highest degree 
the principles of comfort, convenience and beauty. 

SENT PREPAID FOR $1.00 


FRANK P, ALLEN & SON, Architects 





WHAT OTHER WOMEN 





Grand Rapids, Michigan 














DAINTY NEW EMBROIDERY 
FOR ALL SEASONS 


The newest ideas in all branches of Embroidery are 
found inthe Reumagres Annual, These wonderful 
designs give beauti clear outline on any kind of 
materialin an instant. New oon _— ee oles 
and alphabet sent for 15 cents. | 
Dept. C.C., KAUMAGRAPH CO. ‘309 W': Sethst, ONew York | 


KAUMAGRAPH DESIGNS WON'T BREAK OFF 












































HAVE FOUND OUT 


If There is Much Sewing on Hand 


and it seems impossible to find the time to 
do it among the multiplicity of home duties, 
here isa plan that worked well in one home: 
For two or more days a week pretend to be 
a visiting seamstress, obliged to turn out a 
certain amount of work in agiventime. If 
your husband and children are in the habit 
of coming home for luncheon at noon let 
them take their luncheons with them on the 
sewing days; and before these days come 
prepare some food that will be appetizing. 
Arrange the house in as good order as possi- 
ble, but dono unnecessary work. Try to begin 
sewing at nine o’clock. Put up a luncheon 
for yourself, as well as for the family, and 
eat it at noon; then rest until one o’clock. 
Continue sewing until five; then stop for 
the day, and begin preparations for a good 
hot dinner. This plan will only work out 
well by your guarding as much as possible 
against interruptions. Your friends must be 
asked not to call you on the telephone nor 
to visit you; and your ordering or other 
shopping must be well planned. beforehand. 
S. 


When Using Glue Ai ke. 


place a small quantity in a cup or a butter- 
plate and stir it well until it turns pale 
yellow and loses its stringiness. In this con- 
dition it may be used on any material with- 
out danger that threads of glue may spoil the 
fabric to which it is applied. Use a paper 
clip or a spring clothespin to hold the glued 
parts together while drying. Ve Bids 


Washing a Dustless Mop 


causes it to lose a part of the substance that 
polished the floor as well as removed the 
dust. When this comes about try this ex- 
pedient after the mop has been thoroughly 
washed and dried: Mix one part of raw 
linseed oil and four parts of gasoline, and 
saturate the mop. Do this, of course, out- 
doors, as gasoline is inflammable. Hang the 
mop in the open air until the gasoline evap- 
orates; then the mop will be — for use 
once more, b Ws 8s 


It Helps an Invalid 


who cannot be long on her feet to have 
casters put on alight ordinary chair. keep- 
ing them so well oiled that they will move 
readily; then, by using the feet as in walk- 
ing, though really sitting in the chair, it is 
possible to move about the room without 
trouble. FLORIDA. 


To Keep Plants Fresh 


without watering them when the house must 
be closed the following plan is given. The 
writer says she has kept her plants in this 
way for three weeks: Take all the plants to 
the cellar or some sia cool place and set 
them in tubs, with an ordinary brick under 
each flower-pot. Pour into the tubs just 
enough water to cover the bricks. It is 
best to place the tubs by an east window if 
possible. 


Raisins Wrapped in Paper 
often cause trouble, being so sticky that it 
is hard to remove all the paper from them; 
but if the package is dipped in warm water 
when taken from the box the raisins may be 
separated from the wrapping easily. 
Mrs. W.A. 


is a Small Economy 


to save the gummed flaps of unsealed en- 
velopes that come through the mail and lay 
them aside for various purposes. They will 
do for mending torn leaves of books, or for 
labeling fruit jars, and in many other ways 
will take the place of the mucilage bottle and 
paper. Mrs. J. A. B. 


Keep Some Sewin2 Downstairs 


so that if one of the family offers to read aloud 
in the evening, or some One comes in during 
the day to make a long call, you will find 
something ready to do while listening or 
talking. To make this plan work in the 
best way put with the bit of hand-sewing you 
can do downstairs everything you will need 
to finish it; then you will not have to in- 
terrupt the reading or conversation to get 
something that has been forgotten. 


F. M.R. 
To Clean Ra& Rugs 

or the so-called ‘“‘ wash” rugs, soak them in 
cold water; then lay them flat ona table and 
rub well with a cake of good soap. Poura 
little warm water over them and scrub hard 
with a stiff brush. When they seem to be 
clean hang them on the clothesline and turn 
the hose on them until all the soap has been 
washed off. Let them hang on the line till 
dry. B.S. 8. 


For Fingers That are Weak 


or crippled by rheumatism a bicycle wrench 
may prove of much aid inturning steam on 
or off in a room, or turning a key that works 
a trifle hard, or doing other things of this 
sort. FE: P. 


When Children are Getting Fitted for Shoes 
have the salesman start with a size which he 
knows is too large and then work down to 
the right size. The usual way is to do just the 
opposite, with the result that shoes which 
the children declared were “all right” while 
in the store are found to be too small later, 
at home. The reason is that when too small 
a size is tried on first a shoe that is only a 
little larger feels comfortable at the time by 
contrast, though it really may not be the 
proper size. eC HN 


Keepin? Buttons of One Size 

in the house, for children’s clothes and men’s 
shirts, will do away with the bad effect of 
odd buttons on clothing. Makea practice of 
getting pearl buttons of one sizeand pattern, 
so that, when a button is pulled off or lost 
in the wash, there will always be one just like 
it tosewon. Besides, a little saving may be 
made by buying a large supply of buttons at 
one time. LOUISIANA. 
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Every model shown in The Famous Bedell Retail 
Stores and worn by New York’s fashion élite is 
handsomely illustrated and accurately described in - 
The Bedell Fashion Catalog. You buy them by mail 
at the same low prices. 

Write for this catalog at once—it is free—and 
shows you all the new styles brought out for this 
season. If you want to save money on your new 
Spring garments send for The Famous Bedell Style 
Book—the very best guide to good clothes —the 
money-saving catalog for every woman everywhere. 


Shop in New York Free 


With every New York style brought to your home you 
have every advantage of a shopping tourin NewYork City. 

This greatest of all catalogs will save you many dol- 
lars annually on your clothes and mark you as the best 
dressed woman in your town. 

You will find great pleasure in looking over every page 
of The Bedell Catalog. It is full of interest from cover 
to cover. Now ready. Write for it today. 


Three Money-Saving Bedell Values 











Fine Satin Trimmed 
Wool Serge Dress 
Ch 
$598 Charees 
Dress No. L-25. This handsome 


new spring frock of finely woven wool 
serge is the very best value to be found. 
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This Swagger New 
Serge Top Coat 
$ 98 Charges 


=-— Prepaid 
Coat No. L-27. Here is your new 


spring wrap at a wonderful saving in 





The rarely beautiful design shows the 
newest style tendency in the draped 


stitched at joining and piped with 


price. It is made ofa splendid quality 
French serge in the very latest design 


The new wide collar is of lustrous 


7 e* ° 
effect in the skirt, which is tailor Daintily Trimmed $ 0 and artistically trimmed and finished. 
— 


satin, the small satin buttons extending N S 4 W., 2 
tothe hem being particularly dressy. ew pring aist 


moiré silk and joins the gracefully 
sloped lapels with silk soutache loops 


The waist is of becoming cut with a . and metal bullet buttons. The deep 
new round satin collar trimmed all Charges Prepaid roll cuff of self material carries out the 
around the edge with satin buttons, Waist No. L-26. The prettiest, daintiest waist same design and has a smart pointed 
which witha wide satin piping smartly of the season at an extraordinary bargain price inset of silk, trimmed with soutache 
outlines the fastening to bust depth. Made of sheer white batiste with tucked front loops and buttons. A tailor stitched 
Beneath is a smartly pointed lap Or- trimmed with beautiful Swiss eyelet embroidery, pocket at the left is a very smart ac- 


namented with buttons of satin and fastening with embroidered scallops and tiny pearl cessory. Large ornamental buttons 
self material, and stylish silk soutache pyttons. Entire collar of the fine Swiss embroidery of the moiré silk and self material 
loops. The sleeve is delightfully new - edged with dainty val lace. Tucked back and close the front, which is stylishly 
with rolled-back tab of satin, button ace trimmed sleeves. Sizes 32to 44. Price $1.00. rounded and cutaway at the bottom. 


trimmed. The material is an extra 
durable quality of serge in a new 
spring weave in colors of black, navy 
or brown. Sizes 14 and 16 year misses 
and ladies’ sizes 32 to 44 bust meas- 
ure. 5.98. 
Express Charges 
Paid Everywhere 


Your money refunded if 
you are not satisfied 








I-xtremely smart new semi-fitting 
lines distinguish this handsome 
wrap. The materia! is an excel- 
lent wearing French serge in 
black or navy blue. Sizes 14and 
16 year misses and ladies’ sizes 
32 to 44 bust. Price $5 


West 14th Street 
New York City 































































































This new design is 
one in which sim- 
plicity and beauty 
are combined 
with strength and 
durability. Deli- 
cate are the lines 
of ornamentation, 
yet the weight of 
each piece comes 


in the nght place. 
Like all 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. 


**Silver Plate that Wears” 


it is made in the 
heaviest grade of 
silver plate and i 
sold with an unquali- 
fied guarantee made 
possible by an actual 
test of 66 years. 


It is not only the 
heaviest grade 
of silver plate, 
but our finish- 
ing process 
makes it the 
most durable. 


Sold by 
all leading 
dealers. 

Send for 
illustrated 
catalogue 


e ” 
C-28. es 
ar semeoy Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


ccessor to ne riden Brite annia Co. 
go San Francisco 









































Design No. 9001 
Size 17x22 inches 
Conventional Yellow Daisy design with 
Alphabet of Transfer Initials 


Given 


Initial Pillow Top 


On Pure Brown Linen 


Here is the newest design of the season. Hand-tinted and 
ready to be embroidered on Pure Brown Linen. Pillow Out- 
fit given to you without charge if you will send us 30c to cover 
il price of 6 skeins of Richardson’s Grand Prize 


regular reta a i 
Grecian Silk Floss and postage on outfit. The outfit we give 
you consists of: 

1 Pillow Top 


1 Alphabet a Transfer Patterns 
: Illustrated Embroidery Lesson 
1 New Premium Art Book 


Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


isa pure silk floss which always 
retains its lustre and color. We are 
making this offer in order to in- 
troduce it into every home. 


Write Today 


Don’t delay. Send us 30c and we 
will send you this handsome pillow 
outfit, Be sure to give us your 
dealer’s name and address when 
writing for outfit. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 2013 305-9 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill, 





We Guarantee 
Every one of these 
outfits in every partic- 
ular. If you don’t find 
it absolutely satisfac- 
tory, send it back to 
us and we will refund 
every 

money. 


cent of your 























‘MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Tulle “Tam” for Evening Wear 

I am going to New York on a visit this month. 
What can I get to wear on my head to recep- 
tions and theaters? I am not quite young 
enough for one of the fetching little gold and 
silver caps, and I do not want a big, heavy hat. 
Either a small net toque or a malines toque 
would suit me better. Are these toques in 
fashion? Mrs. L. Mc. 

The smartest hat of the moment for evening 
and afternoon wear is the small, close-fitting 
skullcap and Tam o’Shanter made of tulle. It 
is charming and*appropriate to wear with 
dressy afternoon or evening gowns. 

Make first, of strong net, a skullcap fitting 
the head closely. Attach this to a two- inch, 
wired bandeau the size of the head. Cut a cir. 
cle about eighteen inches in diameter for the 
“Tam,” and make this of at least six layers 
of the tulle. Or you may substitute crépe 
Frangaise, the new transparent material which 
is very much like mousseline with a crépe 
crinkle. Gather in the circle and sew to the 
bandeau, and then cover the bandeau with 
a fancy band made of three strands of tulle 
braided together. 

Simply trim with a Paradise plume fastened 
erect at the front, under a jeweled ornament. 
Two or three tall wired loops of tulle also 
make a chic and effective trimming. 

I am mailing you patterns for the skullcap 
and the ‘‘Tam,”’ which may make it easier 
for you, although you may have to make both 
larger or smaller, according to the way you 
wear your hair. 


Putting Away a Fur Hat 

Would you advise me to send my fur set and 
hat away for storage during the summer months, 
or can you tell me how I can keep them at 
home? City Grr. 


You can protect your furs from moths if you 
wrap the furs carefully in newspapers, folding 
over all the openings and pinning securely. 
First brush well, separating the fur and remov- 
ing all particles of dust which might attract 
moths. Then brush the fur against the nap, 
dipping the brushin benzine. This will destroy 
any vermin which may have lodged in the fur. 
Remember that benzine is very inflammable 
and must not be used near an open light or 
a fire of any kind. 

Kid-Glove Tops Used for Hat Ornament 

I have several pairs of long white gloves the 
tops of which are perfectly good, but the fin- 
gers are worn through. Do you thinkI might 
use these in any way for hat ornaments? I 
have seen pretty buckles and bows made of 
kid. ETHEL. 

Yes, certainly, you may utilize your glove 
tops very nicely for hat ornaments. Small 
pump bows made of white kid, with brass or 
nickel buckles, or with two or three fancy but- 
tons through the center, are very effective. 
Cut the kid about three inches wide and turn 
a deep fold on each side, so that the edge will 
stay under without sewing. 

Three bows, one above another, would be 
pretty on the side of a hat; or very tiny bows, 
all exactly the same size, may be sewed the 
entire depth of the crown and across the brim 
in a straight line. 

Or you may draw a soft, wide band around 
the crown of the hat, slipping the end through 
a buckle of the kid. Cut the buckle foundation 
out of heavy cardboard, and first cover it with 
muslin before putting on the kid. 


A Chip Hat Cannot be Dyed 

I have a blue chip hat which is in fairly good 
condition to wear this season, with the excep- 
tion that it has a wide ¢erise band at the brim 
edge. This straw is nicked at the edge and 
faded. If I cut it off it will spoil the shape of 
the brim. Can I dye it? ADELE. 

No, I should not advise you to attempt to 
color a chip hat. Chip is likely to crack and 
splinter when wet. Why not cover the colored 
edge with a puffing of satin, or with a four- 
inch-wide picot-edged ribbon in blue or green? 
If you decide upon the ribbon divide it evenly 
over the brim edge and ease it a bit here and 
there. Simply tack where required, asit would 
make it look too stiff to sew it straight ahead. 
Finish with a small tailored bow of the ribbon, 
or with a flower made out of the ribbon, to 
conceal the seam. 

Covering a Straw Hat With Cretonne 

I know it is rather early to talk about sum- 
mer hats, but I have plenty of spare time now, 
and later I shall be too busy to think about 
them. I have a fine straw hat in a becoming 
shape, and, as it is not always easy to get a 
good one, I should like to use this as a founda- 
tion and cover it with cretonne, if you think 
it suitable. JENNIE May. 

Yes, indeed, your fine straw hat will do very 
nicely for a foundation, covering it with cre- 
tonne. If the ribs of the straw show through 
cover first with a thin lawn. 

How to Buy Velvet for Hat Facing 

Would it be well for me to buy velvet on 
the straight or on the bias to use in making 
a plain facing for the under brim of my new 
spring hat? AN AMATEUR. 

It would only waste the velvet if you bought 
it on the bias for a plain-fitted under-brim 
facing. The velvet is placed on the hat, how- 
ever, with the bias on a straight line from the 
center front to the center back. 

NOTE- -Now that the spring days are here there will 
be new hats to buy and old ones to fix over for the chil- 
dren and older folks. I will gladly help you if you will 
write to me, giving some explanation of what you want, 
and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. Address 
Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THe LapiEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 








Here Are Two ipaves ref Bread 






The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1913 


No.l 








Four Days Old, Each Baked the 
Same Day by ‘the Same Baker 


Loaf No. 1 is dry, stale and has 


lost its flavor. 


Loaf No. 2 is fresh, moist and 


has kept its good flavor. 


Let us tell you the reason 


for this difference. 





OCCIDE! 


into OCCIDENT flour. 


You can bake a double batch of bread 
when you use OCCIDENT and bake less often. 


OCCIDENT costs only a few cents more 
than other flour and is guaranteed to give you 
more loaves to the sack and better tasting 
bread, biscuit, cake and pastry or your money 


paid back. 


Test OCCIDENT Bread on Our Guarantee 
and send for our Free Booklet “Better Baking.” 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 





OP Lavan Guaranteed Flour 


Flour makes brea 
_which keeps fresh far longer than 
bread made from ordinary flour. 


Because every wheat kernel is 
washed and scoured free from dirt, 
and only the choicest of the most 
nutritious bread wheat produced goes 


Loaf No. 1 was made from flour 
not absolutely clean. Loaf No. 2 
was made from absolutely clean flour. 
The cleaner the flour the longer 
the bread keeps sweet-tasting and 
fresh. For perfect cleanliness test 














Costs More—Worth lt 





BABY’S 


A Boon for Mother and Baby 
The One Practical Baby’s Tub 


Rigidly suspended in an instant inside any regular bath tub. 
No carrying or spilling of water. Filled from faucet. Empties 
into the regular tub. Made of heavily nickeled steel frame into 
which is fitted a strong, flexible rubber basin, affording a soft, 
yielding surface which prevents possibility of any bruise 
or injury to child's tender body. No sharp corners—no folds 
to accumulate dirt. Easily kept clean. 

Strong —Simple —Safe —Sanitary. 








“BETTER BATHING OF BABIES” 
A valuable treatise by an eminent children’s 
specialist will be sent upon request. 
Our booklet, with full description of Tub-in-Tub, contains 
weight chart, baby’s record and other information of value to 
mothers. Send name and address. 


Heaton Manufacturing Company sae. "tas 











Get My Special 1913 Price 
on the Greatest Fireless 


| Cooker Ever Built 


125,000 Rapids 
are now in every- 
day use. Every 
one sold on 30 
days home trial— 
if not satisfactory 
money back and 
freight paid both 
ways. My spe- 
cial 1913 factory 


%. prices — 


and 





Save You 
Money 


I am the original 
Cooker Man. 


save you money. 


women have selecteda Rapid 
in preference to all other 


fireless cookers. 


Get This Book— 


Gives 125 Tested Recipes 
tells how to cut down 
your meat and grocery bills # 3 


——makes a tremendous sav- 
ree ing in all your cooking work, 
and a big saving in fuel. 








know how 
to build cookers right and 









I Am Making a Special 1913 Factory Price 
on My Next 10,000 Rapid Fireless Cookers 


One Woman Saved $91.25 on Meats and Groceries by using my RAPID 
one year. My Recipe Book tells how you can do the same and have 
better food and greater variety. The RAPID bakes, roasts, stews, boils, 
steams and fries everything deliciously—all inside the cooker. Cook- 
ing compartments and covers lined with pure aluminum. Highest 
grade seamless aluminum cooking wet comet outfit FREE. 

Radiators guaranteed 15 years. 


Rapid Fireless Cooker 


Sold only direct 


from the factory a 0 Days 
Free Trial 


- for FREE 
Write at Once Recipe Book 
and 1913 special factory price—for 
my Guaranteed Cooker—nothing better 
made—your money back if you return 
the RAPID after trying it for 30 days. 
Write at once. 

Wm. Campbell Company 
Dept. 213 Detaitte Mich. 





Fireless 


125,000 



























































Richly 


Corded 


Smart, trim footwear is one of the first 
essentials of a well dressed woman. Natty 
pumps—for in-door and out-of-door wear— 
depend largely on the finish given by the 
tailored bow for their smart effect. 


carries all the style of the regulation tailored 
pump bow, with this added feature: the 
bow design is woven into the ribbon— 
= thus eliminating the curl- 

} ing of the cross-piece, 
y) 4 


Bo the lodgment of dust 
ae in there and the general un- 


| tidiness of the bow after 
short wear. 


“C. R. Bo”’ will be found 
on this season’s pumps, and 
may also be bought sepa- 
rately in black, white, tan, 
and high colors for evening 
wear, at all department and 
shoe stores—or direct from 
* us for 25c a pair — state 
' color when ordering. 


* The Columbia Ribbon Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 





25c. a Pair 





| 
Pump Bow 
with 
Bow Design 
Woven in 











SALAD DRESSING 


salad at any season of the year if the 
dressing is right. And 
Yacht Club is always right. 
Adds a welcome relish to 
everything it touches—from 
the Tropic fruits of the sunny 
South to the Arctic salmon of 


@ the far North. 
Write for Free Recipe Book 


Atdesfey 
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You can serve a “‘smacking good 
VY, 








180 N. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


























NEW SILVER 
FOR OLD 


Old tarnished ware that looks hideous can 
easily be made as brilliant and handsome as 
new in a few minutes with 


= 


VE 




















Polish 





the magic cleanser and polisher for Gold, 
Silver, Aluminum, Nickel, Brass, and all fine 
metals. Gives a lustrous polish with least 
effort and absolutely no injury. Time-tested 
by a million housewives. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized 
Ox post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and 
ruggists Everywhere. 
Se. 











Your Cooking Will Be the Talk 


of the Town If you'll follow the receipts in 


the handsomely bound book, 
called ‘‘Good Things To Eat,’’ by Rufus Estes, formerly 
in charge of chefs of Pullman Car System. Contains 
nearly 1000 receipts used in leading hotels. Receiptsnot 
found inordinary Cook Books. Different, daintier, finer. 
For limited time this splendid book will be sold at special reduced 
price of $1.00—Half the regular cost. An unheard-of price for 
so valuable abook. Send to-day. Money back if not satisfied. 
The Franklin Co., Publishers, 530 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 


















Expectant Mothers 


Elegant appearance onall occasions— 
solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 
y evenly front and back. Several styles 
and cloths. Also 
Maternity Dresses 
Bal garment costs you less than material and making. Pro- 





tected by patents. Illustrated booklet by return mail—writetoday. 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 











THE ROAD iWeict feetamptes of Reelers 


TO BEAU 


Superior Cold Cream, Cocoanut Oil 
Soap and Face Powder, the most 


exquisite for the Skin and Com- 


plexion. Also booklet, ** The Secret of Beauty.” 


CHARLES E. KEELER CO., Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEE EUROPE 2" so"aas"tris FREE 
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MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 











Violet Leaves Cover the Top of the Crown 




















READ your column with great interest every 

month, and, as I occasionally did millinery 
work before I was married, I find it very easy 
to follow your suggestions in making hats for 
myself and my two little girls. 

I have looked in vain, however, for a bonnet 
suitable for my mother. Can you not have a 
pattern for a bonnet for an elderly woman? 
My mother always wears a small bonnet, and, 
while the making is not difficult to manage, it 
is hard to get a good foundation shape; and I 
must confess that I have run out of ideas for 
trimming bonnets. 

have several yards of nice black straw 
braid that I could use in making the hat, and 
Mother likes a little color inthe trimming. Can 
you suggest something pretty and yet inex- 
pensive? Mrs. V. DEP. 


OUR mother will like one of the small 

toques shown on this page, I hope; and as 
it is not feasible to supply a good pattern fora 
bonnet of this type, the frame being made of 
wire, I am sending you directions for making 
the wire frame. These directions are so simple, 
and the construction of the frame is so easy, 
that you will not find it very difficult to make. 
Small pliers will be needed to break and bend 
the wire with. 

You can utilize the black straw with good 
effect in making a bonnet like the one above. 
Sew the straw braid together, forming a strip 
about two inches and a half wide. Then inter- 
lace in a loose-plaited effect. Arrange around 
the brim and mold and pull the braid to con- 
form to the shape of the toque. The lower 
edge should fit down over the lower edge of the 
frame, completely covering the wires. 

This bonnet is trimmed with double violets 
arranged in a tall, pointed cluster, to give 
height at the left side, and the broad violet 
leaves cover the top of the crown, making a de- 
lightfully light bonnet for warm-weather wear. 


OR making the hat below a round plateau of 
fine horsehair braid was used. This is al- 
ways lovely for an elderly woman’s toque and 
admits of much variation in the arrangement, 
and the braid is sufficiently pliable to drape in 
soft folds. If you cannot buy one of these cir- 
cles of straw braid you can make one by cutting 
a circle, about sixteen inches in diameter, out 
of yellow paper and sewing the straw braid to 
this asa pattern. Begin at the center, twisting 
the straw into a small circle and gradually en- 
larging it. Then tear the paper away. Arrange 
the straw plateau on the hat and fasten with 
long pins, and when you have it exactly right 
fasten with long tacking threads. Plait the 
greatest amount of fullness at each side of the 
center back. 

The trimming on this hat is very simply 
arranged. A ten-inch-wide band of large-mesh 
silk net is hemmed on each side and twisted 
around the crown, with two wired loops stand- 
ing erect at the side. At the base of the loops 
are clustered small shaded pink roses, and tiny 
clusters of these roses are scattered around the 
crown, tucked in the folds of the straw. 











Two Wired Net Loops are at One Side 



























§, Copley Square, Boston. 





gp among your friends. Writeat once. ONE COUNTRY 














A child's frock of a striped pattern of Bontex Madras. 


A charming morning gown of checked Bontex Zephyr. 
There are a hundred other designs. 


fabrics which in themselves 
ake a dress charming 


ONTEX Wash Fabrics make up so charmingly 
that they make the wearers very attractive. Fresh 
and dainty, in delicate colorings, they are just the 


kind of costume everyone loves to see a mother and 
child dressed in. 


In addition to lovely checks and stripes, they include gay plaids, 
sheer, quaint, flower-sprigged designs, effective bordered patterns, 
enchanting solid shades with particularly rich, silky finishes. 


Women who have their individual ideas which they want carried 
out, women who love artistic dressing, can find a wealth of material 
to select from among Bontex Wash Fabrics. 


Visit the wash goods counters in your town. Have the clerks 
show you their assortment of Bontex Wash Fabrics. The materials 
themselves suggest countless ways of using them. They are fabrics 
which in themselves make a dress charming. 


Bontex Wash Fabrics include: Galatea, Poplins, 
Zephyrs, fancy Batistes, Pongee, Voiles, Madras, Piqué, 
Crépes and Crépes with Ratiné stripes and borders; 
Silk Mulls, Ratiné, Tissues, Ottomans, etc. They are 
the fabrics which you have used for years, but never 
knew by name until this year. Hereafter, to be sure 
you are securing a Bontex fabric, look on the sel- 
vage for the name “ Bontex.” 


BON 


USES Se A, GL 


Was sir Fabrics 


Bontex Batiste 
Bontex Galatea 














Bontex Piqué 
Bontex Ratiné 






































Without water and without burning—you 
can cook a delicious pot roast in this 


Aluminum Kettle 


Place the kettle empty over alow flame. 
In the heated kettle sear the roast on all 
sides. Then turn down the fire to a mere 
flicker. When half done turnthe meat over. 

Thus the cheaper cuts of meat may be made 
as palatable as the most expensive cuts. 

Ask your dealer to show you a “* Wear-Ever™ 
Windsor Kettle. It is particularly good for pot- 
roasting without water—and may be used for 
many other purposes. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ““ Wear-Ever”’ 
Always look for the “Wear-Ever”’ trademark on the 
ottom of every utensil, your guarantee of 
safety, saving, service. 
Write for Booklet, ‘““ The Wear-Ever 
Kitchen,” which explains how to 
care for aluminum utensils. 









































“Wear-Ever’” | 













THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL Co. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 










(Distributing Agents for Canada) 
Please send me, prepaid, sample one-quart ‘‘ 


(30c)—money to be refunded if I’m not satisfied. 









Name 





Address 
I buy cooking ware 
of ( Dealer’s Name ) 








or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Wear-Ever"’ 
Saucepan, for which I enclose 30 cents in Parcels Post stamps 








r Makes A Real Festival 
' Of Easter Breakfast 


Nobody says eggs without 
thinking of Aam—and those 
who know best never say /am 
without thinking 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand 
There are three good reasons for this — 


FLAVOR — sweet and delicate, yet 
with the unmistakable richness of the 
choicest meat and best curing, 


TENDERNESS —because Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon are the 
meat of ‘f Porkers of Preference ’’— 
raised in the famous dairy section of 
the rich Northwest 


PURITY — You have Uncle Sam’s 
O. K. on all the Hormel products. 
‘This Government inspection is your 
proof of the cleanliness and purity which 


is the HORMEL WAY. 


A whole ham or a flitch of bacon 
bearing the Hormel Dairy Brand 
makes a welcome gift at Easter-tide. 


If your dealer does not sell Dairy Brand 
we will ship direct upon receipt of draft 
or money order—Dairy Brand Ham 
20 cents per pound ; Dairy Brand Bacon 
30 cents per pound F. O. B. Austin. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
































“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 





Rice Sandwiches 


14 Cupful of Rice 
1 Blade of Mace 
1 Thin Strip of 

Lemon Peel 

1 Tablespoonful of Brown Bread 
Chopped Cooked 1 Sprig of Parsley 
Meat 11% Pints of Boiling 
1 Tablespoonful of Water 

Chopped Cooked 

Ham 

OIL the rice in the boiling water with the 

parsley, mace and lemon peel. When quite 
tender strain off the water, take out the parsley, 
mace and lemon peel, then stir into the rice 
the chopped meat and chopped ham; rub all 
through a fine sieve and add the seasonings 
and the melted butter. Cut an even number 
of slices of brown bread, spread the mixture, 
when cold, on half of them and cover with the 
remaining slices. Trim and cut into fancy 
shapes. Decorate with halved olives. Serve 
on a fancy plate with a mound of plain boiled 
rice in the center. 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Melted Butter 

Salt, Pepper and 
Paprika to Taste 


Chocolate Chips 


Pinch of Baking Soda 
Some Melted Sweetened 
Chocolate 


1 Cupful of 
Brown Sugar 
1 Cupful of Molasses 
1 Teaspoonful of Butter 
TIR together in a saucepan the sugar, mo- 
lasses, butter and soda. Boil the mixture 
until it forms a hard ball when it is tried in 
cold water, then cool and pull to a light brown. 
Cut into small squares, and, while they are 
warm, roll with a buttered rolling-pin into very 
thin strips. Set aside to become firm before 
dipping each strip of taffy into melted and 
sweetened chocolate. Place on wax paper to 
cool and harden. 


Salmon Salad 


1 Can of Salmon 

4 Sour Pickles, Finely 
Chopped 

3 Hard-Boiled Eggs 

1 Level Teaspoonful of 6 Tablespoonfuls of 
Mustard | Vinegar 

1 TablespoonfulofSugar 1 Raw Egg 

| EMOVE all the skin and bones from the 
_salmon and flake it fine, then add the 

chopped pickles and boiled eggs and mix all 

thoroughly. Stir the mustard and the sugar 

together, then add the butter, the cream or 

milk, the raw egg and the vinegar. Cook until 

quite smooth, stirring all the time. Just before 

serving pour over the salmon. Serve cold on 

crisp lettuce leaves. 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cream or Milk 


Pea Soup 


14 Pound of Split Peas 
Onion 

Stalk of Celery 
Small Carrot 

Small Turnip 

3 Thin Slices of Bacon 


1 Heaping Tablespoon- 
ful of Butter or 
Dripping 

A Little Dried Mint 

1 Quart of Stock 

Seasoning of Salt and 
Pepper 

*OAK the peas in cold water for several 
hours; melt the butter or dripping in a 
saucepan; drain the peas and put them into 
the pan, with the onion and the vegetables cut 
into small pieces; stir over the fire for five 
minutes, taking care that they do not brown; 
then add the stock, and season with salt and 
pepper. Boil up gently and skim well; let 
it simmer slowly until the peas are tender. 

Rub the soup through a sieve and add the 

bacon, previously fried and cut into small dice. 

Reheat, add the mint and serve. 


ehh fe pet BS) 


Hungarian Goulash 


114 Pounds of Lean 1 Tablespoonful of 
Pork Chops Flour 
1 Scant Teaspoonful 1 Onion 
of Paprika 1 Cupful of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Water 
Butter or Bacon Salt to Taste 
Fat A Few Drops of 
Lemon Juice 
] EMOVE the meat from the bones and cut 
it up in inch cubes. Melt the butter or 
bacon fat in a frying-pan and fry the onion, 
peeled and chopped, to a golden color; then 
add the paprika and lemon juice, stir well and 
fry for eight minutes; add water, cover and 
simmer gently for three-quarters of an hour; 
add salt to taste, and milk. After this let come 
to a boil, thicken with flour rubbed with a 
little water, and cook for a few minutes longer. 
Top-of-the-round steak may be used in place 
of the pork if desired. 


Winnipeg Date Cookies 


1 Pound of Stoned 1 Level Teaspoonful of 
and Chopped Powdered Cinna- 
Dates mon 

a Cupful of Sugar 1 Level Teaspoonful of 

> Cupful of Butter Powdered Cloves 

6 Cupfuls of Flour 1 Level Teaspoonful of 

2 Eggs Baking Soda 

144 Pound of Walnut 16 Cupful of Chopped 
Meats Broken in Citron Peel 
Small Pieces 4 Tablespoonfuls of 

Hot Water 

“REAM the butter and the sugar in a basin; 

add the eggs well beaten and the soda dis- 
solved in the hot water; sift in the flour, to 
which have been added the spices, then add the 
dates, walnuts and citron peel and mix well 
together. Drop by teaspoonfuls on buttered 
baking-pans. Bake for a quarter of an hour 
in a moderate oven. 
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The freshness, the fruitiness, 
the fine flavor and tempting 
aroma of baat make you 
eager for it. A refreshing, 
thirst- quenching, satisfying 
drink at all times, it is especially suitable 
when you are entertaining. 


The Concords used for Welch’s must pass the same 
test that you would give in selecting for table use. 
We begin our inspection with the vineyards and 
pay a bonus for our pick. We wash the grapes and 
go to other extremes to secure cleanliness. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


The Welch process is a development. By experiments in our 
laboratory, we know that through improved methods (many of 
them exclusively our own), Welch’s supplies the pure, fresh juice 
of choicest Concords. From cluster to bottle the process is 
clean, quick and sanitary at every step. No one could be more 


careful. Order a case from your dealer for home use. 
Get the Welch Habit—it’s 


one that won't get you 






If you cannot get Welch’s of your dealer, 
we will ship a trial dozen pints for 
$3, express prepaid east of Omaha, 
Booklet of recipes free on request, 


Welch Grape Punch 


} } For a dainty, unfermented 
4 < punch, take the juice of three 
lemons, juice of one orange, one 
pint of Welch’s Grape Juice, one 
quart of water and one cup of 
sugar. Add sliced oranges, and 
pineapple; serve cold. 


Sample 4-0z. bottle mailed for 10c, When ordering, give 
your dealer’s name. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 





{ Welch's, the National Drink, is recommended in the 
Westfield (Mass.) Book of Pure Foods, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1913 


I Appealing Beverage 
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Califomia Peaches 
California Apricots 
California Bartlett Pears 
California Ch erries 
California Prun es 

Califomia Strawberries 
Califomia Raspberries 
California Plums 


HUNT'S 


Quality California 


FRUITS 


**The Kind that is NOT Lye-peeled ’’ 


are all ready to serve at your table, fresh and 
luscious as when picked from the orchards. 
They are celebrated the world over for their 
goodness, and retain Nature’s full ripe juice 
and flavor. 


HUNT’S SUPREME QUALITY, 35c 
HUNT’S STAPLE QUALITY, 25c 


A Fruit Dessert Book fing sone, 805 sgcins for 


puddings, i is Free. A postal card will bring it. 





HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Hepp elwhite 


Pattern = 





HE grace and refinement 

of this Heppelwhite pat- 
tern embody the perfected 
ideals of that noted English 
designer and cabinet-maker 
who produced some of the 
finest work of all times during 
the eighteenth century. 

The Reed & Barton pro- 
ductions in Sterling silver — 
representing the best from all 
periods — enjoy a_ reputation 
second to none in the art of the 
silversmith. 


Reed & Barton 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


TAUNTON MASSACHUSETTS 
Represented at 

Fifth Avenue and 32d Street 4 Maiden Lane 

; NEW YORK 

CHICAGO, Ill. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 





Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors. 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and brooders, low price ot stock and 
eggs for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry 
a Send 10c for this noted_book 


. H. GREIDER, Box 82, Rheems, Pa. 











“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 





A New Oyster Recipe 


1 Pint of Oysters 44 Cupful of 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Chicken Stock 
Butter Yolks of 2 Eggs 

1 Chopped Onion ¥ Cupful of Diced 

6 Tablespoonfuls of Cooked Chicken 
Flour Parsley 

1 Cupful of Slices of Lemon 


Oyster Liquor 

ELT the butter in a saucepan and add the 

onion; when yellow stir in the flour, and, 
when well blended, pour in the oyster liquor 
and the chicken stock. Allow to cook for eight 
minutes, stirring all the time, then add the 
seasonings, the chicken and the yolks of the 
eggs which have been beaten until thick. Allow 
to become cold. Parboil the oysters, then 
drain and dry them. Cover the oysters with 
the chicken mixture, toss in fine breadcrumbs, 
brush over with beaten egg and again toss in 
fine breadcrumbs. Fry in smoking-hot fat to 
a golden color. Drain on white paper. Serve 
on the slices of lemon and decorate with sprigs 
of parsley. 


Southern Bean Soup 
1 Pint of Hominy Beans 1 Potato 


2 Quarts of Water 1 Ham Bone 
1 Onion Seasoning of Salt and 
1 Tablespoonful of Pepper 

Butter 


OAK the beans in the water overnight, then 

add the onion; sliced and fried in the butter, 
the ham bone, the potato, parboiled and cut 
into small pieces, and seasoning of salt and 
pepper. Allow to simmer for five hours, skim- 
ming occasionally. Rub through a colander. 
Serve with crofitons. 


Cocoanut Indian Pudding 


1 Tablespoonful of 14 Cupful of Molasses 
Chopped Cocoanut 4 Cupful of Sugar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Indian Meal Butter 

1 Tablespoonful of 1 Quart of Milk 
Instantaneous Pinch of Salt 
Tapioca 


N IX all the ingredients together, then pour 
iV them into a buttered, fireproof dish and 
bake slowly for two hours. Serve hot with 
milk. If pearl tapioca is used it must be soaked 
overnight. 


Creamed Cauliflower With Ham 


1 Head of Cauliflower 34 Cupful of 
3 Well-Beaten Eggs Finely Chopped 
2 Cupfuls of Cooked Ham 


White Sauce 


f= the cauliflower and boil it in boiling 
salted water until it is tender, then drain 
and rub the cauliflower through a sieve. Add 
the eggs and one cupful of the white sauce to 
the cauliflower and pour the mixture into a 
buttered mold. Bake until firm. Turn out on 
a hot, flat dish, cover with the remainder of 
the sauce and sprinkle over with the ham. 


Delicious Boneless Birds 


14% Pounds of 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Round Steak Butter or Dripping 
4 Slices of Bacon 1 Pint of Boiling Water 
1 Grated Onion 1 Tablespoonful of 
Seasoning of Salt and Browned Flour 
Pepper 


JOUND the steak, then cut it into pieces 
about four inches square. Lay on each 
square a small piece of the bacon and a little 
of the onion, roll up and fasten with fine string 
or with a few toothpicks. Melt the butter or 
dripping, then brown the steak in it, add the 
flour, salt, pepper and boiling water. Cover 
and simmer for two hours. Remove the strings 
or toothpicks before serving. 


Tomato Fritters 


1 Pint of Canned 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Tomatoes Butter 

1 Tablespoonful of 2 Rounding Table- 
Sugar spoonfuls of 

1 Tablespoonful of Cornstarch 
Finely Chopped 1 Egg 
Onion Breadcrumbs 

Salt and Pepper to 

aste 


if UB the tomatoes through a colander and 

add the sugar, onion, saltand pepper. Put 
into a saucepan and boil up well. Blend the 
butter and cornstarch in another pan over 
the fire. Draw the tomatoes to one side and 
stir inthe paste. Let the mixture cook fora 
few minutes until very thick, stirring con- 
stantly, then remove from the fire and stir in 
the yolk of the egg. Pour into shallow but- 
tered pans, and, when cold, cut into circles 
with around biscuit-cutter. Beat up the white 
of the egg, brush over the rounds with it, toss 
in fine breadcrumbs and fry. These fritters 
may be fried in a frying-basket in deep fat or 
in a small quantity of fat in a frying-pan until 
they are crisp and brown on both sides. They 
should be served piping hot and are excellent 
with meats of all kinds, and especially with fish 
or with pork. 


NOTE— Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it. This department 
is open to every JouURNAL housewife. Have you not 
a recipe that would be good for use on a page like this? 
Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: your 
best. If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we 
cannot return what we cannot use; all such will be care- 
fully destroyed. Address The “Best Recipe” Editor, 
THe Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


























125,000,000 Explosions 


Inside Every Grain 


Each grain of wheat or rice contains at least 125,000,000 
starch granules. 


Each of those granules holds in its center a tiny bit of 
moisture. 


Prof. Anderson’s process does this: 
It seals the grains up in steel guns. 
It applies to the guns 550 degrees of heat. 


It turns the moisture to steam, creating a pressure inside of 
each granule of 175 pounds to the inch. 


Then the guns are suddenly unsealed. The steam in each 
granule explodes. 


And those 125,000,000 explosions blast every starch granule 
to pieces. 


Why It Is Done 


Digestive juices can’t well act on the solid granules. 


They must be broken. That’s why grain is cooked, baked 
or toasted before one tries to eat it. 

But no mere cooking breaks up half the granules. 

So Prof. Anderson invented this method. It breaks up all 
the granules. 

The foods that result are the most digestible grain foods that 
science has ever produced. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢  Excercin 


xtreme 


Pufied Rice, Isc 


Airy, Nut-Like Morsels 


These exploded grains are by millions considered the acme 
of delicious food. 








They are eight times normal size. 

They are four times as porous as bread. 

And the thin-walled grains, crisp and enticing, taste much 
like toasted nuts. 

Serve with cream and sugar. Or mix with fruit. Or float 
like crackers in a bowl of milk. 

There was never a cereal food quite so enchanting as either 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 
Folks ate last year 250,000,000 dishes. 


The Quaker Oals Gmpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 
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j THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 
By EmelynL.Coolidge, M.D. 


Tenth Lesson: Feeding the Baby 
During the First Half of His Second Year 


“T)ABY will be one year old in a few days; 
what changes shall I make in his food 
then?” asked the young mother of her doctor. 
““As you have almost weaned the baby the 
one breast meal you are now giving should be 
discontinued as the first step. It is very sel- 
dom that a mother can nurse her baby with 
any advantage either to herself or the child 
after he is a year old,’”’ replied the doctor. 
“You will have no trouble about this com- 
plete weaning, because you have been grad- 
ually accustoming the baby’s stomach to other 
foods suitable for him to digest, and now that 
you are to stop the breast milk entirely the 
baby will not feel the change and you need not 
dread upsetting him. It is sudden weaning in 
d | cases where the baby has never had modified 
or ess milk, nor any form of correct food other than 

the mother’s milk, that usually results in an 
D Sh 4 ld illness for the baby and much anxiety for the 
Tress te S mother. Your baby has had one bottle of modi- 


fied milk from the start; then you have grad- 
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the thing 
of 




































~ : || ually given more bottle meals and fewer breast 
| k you had all the dress shields meals, as he grew older and needed the extra 
made, spread out before you, you food, in place of the breast meals. You have Coffee Pot Importance 
would select the OMO after critical also commenced with orange juice, beef juice, Percolator 
‘ : é a well-cooked cereal and the white of a coddled No. 8293 . ‘ 
investigation. egg, so that now he is well started on an easily 7 in Selecting a 
: 8 digested, mixed diet and will take without 
First —because it IS odorless and trouble the food we will next add.” Coffee Percolator 
remains so—jit is moisture-proof “‘Baby weighs twenty-one pounds, has six 
. : ari teeth, can stand by holding to something, and B 5 , F 
with hs ae mil i Dnt can say a few short words. Do you think his VERY woman is acquainted with the prin- 
gum that is no al ec y the Dody s general development has been satisfactory cy ciple of making coffee in a percolator; 
heat It contains no rubber. that he is up to the average child of his age: P i ; 
: aga inquired the mother. are but, as in everything else, quality must 
| Then the OMO is dainty, double- hinges he is just about normal in all these be considered in the purchase. The name, 
| covered, light, cool, washable and ye ‘h Petey . led hi arth pie a Includes Manning-Bowman, is assurance of quality — in the per- 
| | an as therefore triple Als irth weight at lat itaelf 4A ives in th ff. it k I 
oe G d one year of age, which is just what he should Pot and Urn ae, Sen SF ikewise in € coltee it makes. It 
Every Pair is Guarantee | have done,” replied the doctor. Coffee Percolators pose ge the ir nige of sor a a bo ea 
I! 2 iia sh a ae Chafing Dishes oped the principle of percolation in coffee making. In 
There is an OMO style for ee es “TF AM STILL using one ounce of barley-water with ‘‘Ivory”’ Enameled all the various styles of pot and urn percolators of this 
for evening gowns, wash waists and dresses : : ° p ‘ 
ai a ieee te : to each bottle of his milk, and the lime- Food Pans famous make are to be found the most advanced ideas. 
or gets in oe oO : water and milk sugar are still in the formula; Eclipse Bread Makers Made in over 100 styles and sizes. 
match linings.  /4SK for shall I make any change now that he is one . : 
OMO SHIELDS at your 59 Alcohol Gas Stoves F : : 
ieaber’s. If he doesnot have Yi asked the ee Chafing Dish Manning-Bowman percolators starting with cold water 
ne phe Sec I aa pen age og: A rend agen epee Ao Axvemtities, ett. will make coffee of a much superior flavor as quickly as 
25c for Sample Pair, Size 3. For "the first two weeks after you have made SS cd ae ae ae “4 be sage to oo 
Beautiful OMO SHIELD \\ this change add a quarter of a teaspoonful of . 1 pao - he a. ays conee 18 require 
BOOKLET free on Request. bicarbonate. of soda to twenty-six ounces of to produce a given number of cups than any other known 
THE OMO MFG. CO whole milk which you will require for his meals way of making coffee. 
Het Wataut %.. Midelown, Clams during the day. When the milk is delivered Electric Cooking The M ee i 
[pp 2} Walnut ots : shake up the bottle and measure out twenty- Devluse Alcohol Gas Stove jhe Manning-bowman line 
six ounces, add your bicarbonate of soda and is the best and most com- 
|| For Baby’s Comfort and Protection, then pour eight ounces into two bottlesand five | Chafing Dishes ° ° plete line offered to meet 
| Be Sate to Select ounces into two more bottles, making four milk Celine Pevecbiaaes Chafing Dishes your need and purse. We 
- feedings in all. Cork with clean cotton and Ce er 


ieee : : will send on request a book 
wer with “Alcolite” Burner of chafing dish recipes. 


Water Heaters, etc. 


place on ice until mealtime, when the food 


Pants for should be warmed by standing the bottle in 





hot water. Begin now to teach the baby to p f . wines - * . ‘ — r Pare 
| f take one meal a day from a cup. Usually the Made in copper, nickel a it _— vs si oe ee 
n ants two P. M. meal is the best to begin with. Then plate, silver plate, or illustrated catalogue No. C-1. 
. M. al is ‘ . aluminum. 


‘ ; gradually have him give up the bottle entirely ; 

_ ‘Made of OMOSanitary Sheeting which and use only the cup, so that by the time he is MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
ie em oo = Ronan ag from sixteen to eighteen months old all his 
BS ae a Bort le aS meals will be taken from a cup, and no more 























*# Soft and pliable—not harsh and stiff F ¥ 

| like ordinary kinds. Dainty white, plain will be given from the bottle. Eighteen months 

| i or lace trimmed: 25c to $1.00. of age is the very latest that a child should be ry; ” ° e ! 
| OMO Bibs to protect the front of allowed to have a bottle, and the earlier he will C P kt EF t 30 O00 H m 

%% Baby’s Dress, 15c to 50c. give it up after he is one year old the better it ome- ac urnl ure in 3 O es - 

HE OMO MANUFACTURING COMPANY is for all concerned. The six ounces that you ° —_ Md : 
THE peer SE. Midiistews, Coan. have left out of the quart of certified milk you Try It in YOUR Home at OUR Risk! Will You? 
| > ieee =, take each for your oe Kg be saved oe gg grab ery ~ rae ee ron We could not make this furniture better if we 
in a bottle for his cereals, so that in twenty- handsomely finished. Order all you want, use z¢a year—get  @Sked double our prices. 










four hours he will get the entire quart of milk. 








D ‘ 1 1 ) fy your money backany " Just Try It at Our Risk— 
No more is needed when he is taking solid food my poral F é : ‘ com That’s All We Ask 


as well.” 








Our large FREE 
illustrated catalog is 
a Furniture Exposi- 
tion in itself. By all 
means get it and 


this “‘ap- ; 
proval’’ | 
plan we § 
have supplied ; 
30,000 Ameri- §, 
can homes §& 
with ‘‘Come- 

Packt.’’ 


hoe other new foods may I add to the 
/ baby’s list now?”’ asked the mother. 
‘*Broths made from chicken and mutton, 
well-cooked rice, the yellow as well as the white 
of the coddled egg, prune juice, peach juice Dining Table 7 


y pm emang 6 te 

P nay : g : actory. Writetoday. 6 25 

and scraped apple, or apple sauce, Zwieback or : e | 45-InchTop “5 : : Morris Chair $1025 

dried bread with a very little butter on it, dried - $1975 Price $1 7.95 TT 

bread and milk, the cereal jellies, and any of COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 316 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. COME-PACKT 
the cereals you can cook thoroughly at home, : 

junket, and an occasional Graham or oatmeal 

cracker, if given with a meal, never between 

meals,”’ said the doctor. 
““May I not give him some baked potato? 


compare our prices 
and furniture with 
others. All ship- 
. 
































“We must tell her’ 


“Poor thing! She thinks she 











looks perfectly stunning, but if I am quite sure he would like that,” said the 
she could only see her back—all mother. . : e armest 
unhooked and gaping wide open.” ““No! He is much too young for this very 
Why in the world doesn’t she use starchy food yet. He should not have any 


4 potato until he is at least two years of age,” 
Wi ison replied the doctor. 


‘“There are so many different things to feed 

him now, it all seems very difficult to me and 
D r ess-hooks as if I would be cooking all the time. Will you 
(Instead of hooks and eyes or snaps) not make out a complete diet list for one week? 


They positively can’t unhook or ‘‘pop” open ac- Ishould then understand better just howto plan 


cidentally. Not made of wire like ordinary hooksand > male . ‘ > Aftara artialan 
eyes that are easily crushed or bent; that catch in the meals, and combine the different articles 


Baby Garment 


Warmest because it fits so snugly. ] 
Because it’s double-thick in front. 
Because it has no open laps, no buttons. 


the cloth and are bulky. Not like snap-fasteners more intelligently,” said the mother. is i i 5 
either—but entirely different. Flat, durable and “Tf you manage well you will not have too Compare this Rubens shirt with others, and 
poly lignes Paces there Boon: « ada ee a much to do. You will save a lot of time if you see what our invention means. 





can get some kind of fireless cooker for the 


e ARBBREEEBEBET 
Full-Size 10c ra 4 cereals and broths; you can then start these 
Card Sent ra The Wilson while your own evening meal is being prepared, 
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Every morning a million mothers wrap 


their babies in this ideal shirt. 
Dress-hook 
























































oe oF Co., 231E.St.Clair | 4nd let them cook all night in the cooker. The Note how comfortable those babies must 
(Provided neither you nor anyone 6 4 ¥6 ” Cleveland, O. other articles you can prepare quickly. I will 
ease aie oe Dinan send. fee 10c now give you a set of meals for each day during be, how wondrously protected. Please go see 
Sold on orange and blac ‘as s ’ ’ SAA ay | eR ~ a . x, ee en 7 ee ES 
cardsat notion counters, f card Wilson Dress-hooks. one week,” answered the doctor. these shirts. : 1 
i. Se that your ff (Large,Small; Gray, Black, White.) SUNDAY Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that 1 ; 
son Dress-hooks— gf Color Size J 2 : . this label appears on the front. Thisshirtis | ' 
always demand # Have you, or anyone in) 6 a. M.—Eight ounces of plain milk, a piece our invention, and this whole factory is de- ! 2 U.S.P. - 
them on ready-to- # a ever used W eed of Zwieback. voted to its right production. Don’t be misled by eg. U. 5. Pat. ' 
wear gi ents. - KS? 1. . ae imitati = 9 9: > 3) j mae 6 8 8 ne Sor 
Te a ee er) non ; 8 A. M.—The strained juice of one sweet imitations on a garment so important. 
Dress-hook _¢” Dealer's > orange. . 
Co.,231E.St. # Name ) CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 Trademark 
Bf alt } ubens Shirts 
Cleve- S Address § ; | 
ue Z NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
HO. g My Name ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed F I f j 
Lf. to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care or n ants 
Fog Street Address - ~ —— of their babies. Babies must be registered before they Si f tame tieids ‘Sfiade tt 1 
a z are six monthsold. On receipt of a stamped, addressed sizes lor any age trom birth. Made 1D cotton, woo 
Town : s State = envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
t which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. F 
125-Egg Incubator and Brooder ; ; ; i Sold by dry-goods stores or sold direct where dealers \ ’ 
rs > A care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed > : 1 3 : 
Freight Paid East of Rockies, Both for $ every month. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in can't supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. - 
===] Hot water; double walls ; cop- care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence : No Buttons No Trouble 
ner pyro oy core of Tus, Lanes’ HOME JOURMAL. RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago mss. A a 
Write for Free Catalog. a 



































Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 81, Racine, Wis. 













































































































































GOETZ 
LININGS 


wherever found, indicate not only the dependa- 
bility of the lining itself, but the quality of the 

arment as a whole. 

roducers of the best and highest style cloaks, 
suits and wraps use Goetz* Linings, at a higher 
cost to themselves than other linings, because 
they give a distinctive touch to their garments. 
Their appearance is unequalled and their wear- 
ing qualities exceptional. 
Goetz Peau de Cygne, in a wide variety of ap- 
proved colors, is a delight to the eye and the per- 
fect complement to any costume, whether simple 
or elaborate. You may never have realized 
how much a Goetz Lining adds to the general 
effect. It will well repay you, when purchasing 
a cloak, suit or wrap, to give more thought to the 
lining than ever before. Talk it over with the sales- 
woman atthe store where you buy. See this silk 
woven label in the garment. It is your guaran- 
tee of the genuine and your insurance for wear. 


THE NAME GOETZ 15 1N 
THE SELVAGE OF THIS LINING 
IT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 
FOR WEAR 
GOETZ SILK MFG.CO. 


NEW YORK 





GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


When you desire a heavier lining, insist upon Goetz 

yarn dye, pure dye, satin. name “ Goetz’ is 

in the white selvage. Guaranteed for two seasons. 
*Pronounced ‘‘Gets.’’ 








Latest 
Designs 


Yes, these Pillow Tops GIVEN abso- 


lutely together with Back, Easy, Illustrated 
Lesson, and Handsome Belding Embroidery 
designs. We make this the Most Startling 
Offer to prove the great superiority of 


BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


These are the latest, most popular and beautiful 
Conventional and Floral Pillow Designs ever offered. 
Many other late designs. The color effects are 
superb. The tops are of Russian Crash, the best ma- 
terial for rich, silk embroidery color combinations. 


SPECIAL OFFER : Your dealer will give you FREE 


one Pillowtop with every 25 ct. 
Outfit containing 6 skeins Belding’s Embroidery Silk, 
Lesson, etc., you purchase. If not send us his name, 
adding 5c postage, total 30c, and receive Pillow top 
FREEwith Outfit. Two Pillowtop Outfits, 60c. Three 
Pillowtop Outfits 90c. Offer Good in U.S. Only. 


Important — Belding’s Revised Needle and Hook Book, 
80 pages, Colored Illustrations, sentfor10cents. ‘‘Modern Em- 
broidery Ideas and Irish Crochet’’ booklet FREE on request. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept. 23, Chicago, Ill. 































CHICKEN PROFITS BOOK FREE 
Tells how to get bigger poultry profits. Sent # 
free. Tells about Triumph Incubators and 
Brooders. Simplest, surest money makers — 
Neubert’smasterpieceafter 19 yrs.experience. 


Low priced— guaranteed. Write postal now. Easy - 








R. F. Neubert, Box 754, Mankato, Minn. 


to operate 





THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 
ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


10 a. m.—Two to three tablespoonfuls of 
farina with three ounces of milk, a pinch of salt 
and one scant half-teaspoonful of sugar on it, 
five ounces of plain milk to drink. 

2 p. M.—A whole coddled egg, a piece of 
dried bread, with butter, five ounces of milk 
to drink. 

6 p. M.—Two slices of dried bread broken 
up with three ounces of milk and a pinch of 
salt on it, eight ounces of milk to drink. 


MOonpDay 


6 a. M.—Eight ounces of plain milk, a piece 
of dried bread. 

8 a. M.—Two tablespoonfuls of prune juice. 

10 a. m.—Two to three tablespoonfuls of 
cereal with three ounces of milk, a pinch of 
salt and one scant half-teaspoonful of sugar on 
it, a piece of Zwieback, five ounces of plain 
milk to drink. 

2 p. M.—Six ounces of mutton broth with a 
little barley in it, a piece of stale bread, with 
butter, five ounces of plain milk to drink. 

6 Pp. M.—Two tablespoonfuls of barley jelly 
with three ounces of milk and a pinch of salt 
on it, eight ounces of plain milk to drink, a 
piece of Zwieback. 


TUESDAY 


6 a. M.—Eight ounces of plain milk, a piece 
of Zwieback. 

8 a. mM.—Two tablespoonfuls of strained 
peach juice (in season). 

10 a. m.—Two to three tablespoonfuls of 
hominy with a pinch of salt, three ounces of 
milk and a scant half-teaspoonful of sugar on 
it, a piece of dried bread. 

P. M.—Two ounces of beef juice poured 
over one tablespoonful of well-cooked rice, a 
piece of crisp, thin toast, with butter, five 
ounces of plain milk to drink. 

6 Pp. M.—Two tablespoonfuls of junket with 
three ounces of milk poured over it, a piece of 
Zwieback, eight ounces of plain milk to drink. 

WEDNESDAY 

6 a. M.—Eight ounces of plain milk, a piece 
of stale bread. 

8 a. M.—Half a scraped apple. 

10 a. m.—Two to three tablespoonfuls of 
oatmeal with three ounces of milk, a pinch of 
salt and one scant half-teaspoonful of sugar 
on it, a piece of Zwieback, five ounces of milk 
to drink. 

2 p. M.—The whole of a coddled egg with a 
piece of Zwieback broken up in it, one Graham 
cracker, five ounces of milk to drink. 

6 p. M.—Two tablespoonfuls of wheat jelly 
with three ounces of milk and a pinch of salt 
on it, a piece of stale bread, eight ounces of 
milk to drink. 

THURSDAY 


6 A. M.—Ejight ounces of plain milk to drink, 
a piece of Zwieback. 

8 aA. M.—The juice of one sweet orange. 

10 a. m.—Two to three tablespoonfuls of 
cereal with a pinch of salt, three ounces of milk 
and one scant half-teaspoonful of sugar on it, a 
piece of stale bread, with butter, five ounces of 
milk to drink. H 

2 p. M.—Six ounces of chicken broth with a 
little rice in it, a piece of dried bread, five 
ounces of milk to drink. 

6 p. M.—A piece of dried bread, two slices 
with three ounces of milk and a pinch of salt 
on it, eight ounces of milk to drink. 


FRIDAY 


6 A. M.—Eight ounces of milk to drink, a 
piece of stale bread. 

8 a. M.—A tablespoonful of apple sauce. 

10 a. M.—Two to three tablespoonfuls of 
cereal with one scant half-teaspoonful of sugar, 
three ounces of milk and a pinch of salt on it, a 
piece of Zwieback, five ounces of milk to drink. 

2 p. M.—Six ounces of mutton broth with 
a little barley in it, a piece of stale bread, 
with butter, five ounces of milk to drink, one 
oatmeal cracker. 

6 Pp. M.—Two tablespoonfuls of oat jelly 
with three ounces of milk and a pinch of salt 
on it, eight ounces of milk to drink, a piece of 
Zwieback. 

SATURDAY 


6 A. M.— Eight ounces of plain milk to drink, 
a piece of Zwieback. 

8 a. M.—Two tablespoonfuls of peach juice. 

10 a. m.—Two to three tablespoonfuls of 
cereal with three ounces of milk, a pinch of 
salt and one scant half-teaspoonful of sugar 
on it, a piece of stale bread, with butter, five 
ounces of milk to drink. 

2 p. M.—Two ounces of beef juice poured 
over one tablespoonful of well-cooked rice, a 
piece of crisp toast, with butter, five ounces of 
milk to drink. 

6 Pp. M.—Two tablespoonfuls of junket, with 
three ounces of milk poured over it, a piece of 
dried bread, with butter, eight ounces of milk 
to drink. 

“How are the cereal jellies prepared?” 
asked the mother. 

““By cooking one tablespoonful of the cereal 
flour in eight ounces of water and a pinch of 
salt for about twenty minutes, until it is of the 
consistency of jelly,”’ replied the doctor. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered in the 
magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
she will take pleasure in giving any advice or in answer- 
ing any questions about the mothers themselves, but 
not about children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of 
this kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will 
take great pleasure in giving advice and suggesting 
patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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If 
PHILIPSBORN’S reputation established by 
forward business dealing stands back of this guarantee, 


Write Today For Your FREE Style Book. Ask for No. 333. 


PALM LYP Ss Be 
iE “One Outer Garment House 
212-214 WADAMS ST CHICAG O. 


Philipsborn’s Spring Fashion Guide stands alone 
as the most complete, most beautiful, most interest- 
ing fashion book published—a book certain to attract 
the attention of every woman—a reflex of all that is most 
desired in Paris, London and New York creations in 
women’s wear at Positive Money Saving Prices. 








All of our customers will have a copy of this big, free fashion 
guide—undoubtedly some are your friends—Don’t you want a copy, 
too? From it, in the quiet of your own home, with the help of those whose 
advice you value most—you may select the same new styles at even 
greater money saving prices than which critical experienced New York 
and Chicago shoppers purchase their wearing apparel— prices which have 
made PHILIPSBORN a household word among millions of women. 
No matter what your purchase or where you live, Delivery 
Charges will be Prepaid to your home. 
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navy or brown. PRICE PREPAID. . . 


outlines embroidery. White only. PRICE PREPAID 





A3725—This Satin Charmeuse or Silk Poplin Dress. Deep collar of white corded 
silk and ecru net frills. Charmeuse colors; black, navy or grey, Poplin; rey 


A3726—Same Style as A3725 but for Small Women or Misses . 
A3597—Exquisitely Embroidered Voile Dress. Trimmed in beautiful Venetian 
lace and Irish lace insertion with rich black velvet girdle. Touch of ees 
A3598—Same Style as A3597, but for Small Women or Misses . . 

Ladies’ Sizes 32-44, bust; 39-41 front length, 3 inch hem. 
Small Women’s or Misses’ Sizes 32-38 bust; 36-39 front length, 3 inch hem. 





$4.98 


$4.98. 








Philipsborn’s Iron-Clad Guarantee 


any purchase is unsatisfactory —we refund 
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more than 20 years 
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ADE in a wide 


range of weaves 
and textures, both plain 
and in designs, to suit 
all styles of decoration. 


i Reproductions of rare old 
stuffs in Tapestries, Bro- 
cades, Damasks; copies 
of old museum pieces in 
many examples of unusual 
interest. 


Guaranteed absolutely 
- color-fast to sun and water, 
even in the most delicate 


shades. 


Every bolt tagged with 
the guarantee tag shown 
below. Insist on seeing 
this tag before purchasing. 


At leading stores everywhere. 


Ask your dealer for our book, 
“Draping the Home,” showing 
a variety of practical interiors 
in color, or write to us for it. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Guarantee 


These goods are 
guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If 
color changes 
from exposure to 
the sunlight or 
from washing, 
























thorized to 

replace them 
with new goods 
or refund the 
& purchase price. 
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‘DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


Do you want to educate your children, support 
a family, pay off a mortgage, buy a home, dress 
better than you can now afford? Why not do as 
thousands of other women are doing — make a 
good income selling the world famous Fibre-Silk 
Hosiery and Underwear in your home town? No 
experience necessary—we show you how. Fibre- 
Silk goods cost less, wear better and last longer. 
The World's Star Knitting Mills, es- 
tablished in 1895, are the largest in the 
world manufacturing and selling knit- Cc 
goods direct to the consumer. Thou- 












sands of customers, all over the U.S., i 
buying Fibre - Silk hosiery and par pew 
underwear direct by mail or Style No. 295 
through our special agents, are Extra light 


getting far better value at a lower 


cost than can be secured in any 
other way. 


CASTE REL? 


weight gauze, 
with high 
spliced heel 
and double 
sole and ex 
tra long pearl 
top. The ideal 
stocking for 
summer wear— 
adorns and beau- 
tifies any foot 
Made in black, 
white,tan, slate, 
helio,royal blue, 
wine, pink and 





— —— 

Pibre-Silk stockings for Men, 
Women and Children have a soft, 
silky, beautiful lustre ; feel delight- 
fully comfortable and pleasing ; 
wear three times as long as or- 
dinary silk ; fit snug on ankle . c 
and are absolutely free from light blue — Sizes 8 
seams and lumps of every to 10%. Sent postpaid. 
sort. The famous exclusive PEARL TOP insures perfect fit 
and comfort to stout and slim alike. 

FREE BOOKLET containing sample of raw material and 
showing all the latest creations in hosiery and underwear at 


money-saving prices sent upon request. If goods are not 


satisfactory, money refunded, Send 50 cents for style No. 295 
described herewith. We fill orders direct where we have no 
representative, Where represented our agent will call on yo 


In every town in the United States 
to sell Fibre-Silk goods, a perma 
and profitable | Fibre-Silk agent in 
Pexas made $2,275 last fall. Our sales instructor tells you 
how. Get our free book. Write 
to-day. Address 


AGENTS WANTE 


nent, pleasant isiness. 








Bay City, Micu. 












































Made 

From 

Your 
Send 


to us. 


Old 


your 


We will 












paid. 


colors, 


full 


Allen Rug Weaving Co., 947 Michigan St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Carpets 


old carpets 
make 
them into beautiful rugs, and 
return to you freight 
A postal 
brings price list 
illustrated in 
with 
par- 
ticulars. 
Address, 





{S POLISHED RICE 
BETTER 
THAN UNPOLISHED? 


By Marion Harris Neil 


HE average individual has imagined that’ 

the highly polished, glistening rice, which 
is the most expensive, must be the best, and 
has found the glitter pleasing to his or her un- 
educated eyes and preferred to “‘pay well for 
it,” thinking the higher price meant greater 
value instead of meaning simply an expen- 
sive milling process: that by which the outer 
coating, with all its riches, is removed. 

Until recently the consumer has bought an 
almost pure starch body for human consump- 
tion, and the much richer outer coating—or 
rice flour—has been chiefly sold as stock food. 
This is not merely far richer than the body of 
the grain, but is also the most dainty flour 
imaginable, fit truly to use for dishes to ‘‘set 
before a King.”’ 

Rice is a more nourishing starch food than 
the Irish potato, although it contains less 
protein; and asarule it is a more easily digest- 
ible food for invalids, because, while it is only 
partially digested and out of the stomach with 
moderate quickness, the residue is almost im- 
mediately, and virtually entirely, absorbed in 
the intestines. Well-boiled rice is supposed to 
be digested in one hour. 

Again, where rice is eaten in conjunction 
with fatty and nitrogenous foods it is satisfying 
and most excellent for the hardest workers at 
physical labor, because it is a perfect furnace 
of heat and energy. This is why ‘‘paddy,”’ or 
“rough rice,” as the unhusked rice is often 
called, forms so excellent a food for the Oriental 
coolies when they eat it with fish, or with some 
favorite bean or nut food, in order to balance 
the diet. 

Where the ancient crude method of milling 
the paddy obtains, as it still does in some parts 
of both the Orient and the United States, and 
the unhusked grains are pounded with a pestle 
in a stone or wooden trough, the outer coating 
is not removed, and thus the rice is better 
flavored and more nourishing. 


Unpolished Rice is More Nutritious 


NVESTIGATIONS as to rice values are not 

yet complete, but at present the results seem 
to show that unpolished rice is one and three- 
fourths times as nutritious as polished rice, 
but where one has the varied and extravagant 
diet of the average inhabitant of the United 
States polished rice may be eaten without any 
serious result. 

This statement is based upon the fact that 
the nutrition investigations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture indicate 
that the choice of either polished or unpolished 
rice may be left safely to one’s personal pref- 
erence where the usual lavish American cuisine 
prevails. 

There is, however, one other important item 
which must be considered in regard to polished 
rice. The glistening finish which indicates lack 
of fat and flavor is not invariably the only 
drawback to the high-priced polished rice, for 
its apparent white purity is frequently entirely 
artificial, caused by a coating of paraffin or 
talc which is both misleading and indigestible 
and adds to the cost to the consumer. 

The natural color of rice grains is usually 
brownish or yellow rather than white, but 
should be no less attractive on that account, as 
this does not affect the color of the cooked 
rice, which shows only the burst snowy starch 
of the kernels. 

All polished rice, however, is not so coated 
and this should be remembered lest, American- 
like, we rush to the other extreme and utterly 
eschew or violently denounce all polished rice, 
just as a few years ago extremists tabooed 
white flour, which Government investigations 
have now proved to be more thoroughly digest- 
ible than whole-wheat and Graham flours, and 
therefore usually more nourishing. The chief 
recommendation of the brown flours is that 
although the coarser, sharper particles do not 
digest so thoroughly, by causing slight irritation 
they increase the intestinal activity. 

But the rice question is certainly a matter 
for investigation not merely from a food-value 
viewpoint, but that of one’s pocketbook as 
well, for consumers pay for ‘“‘prime rice” (the 
whole, polished grains) as much as ten cents a 
pound—possibly they get three pounds for 
twenty-five cents—yet Carolina rice-growers 
expect no more than two cents a pound for 
their best quality of rice. 


It Should be at Least Three Months Old 


F WHATEVER variety or nature rice 

authorities claim that this cereal should 
not be eaten until it is at least three months old. 
In some parts of the Orient it is kept for from 
one to three years before it is used. The older 
it is the more water it is capable of absorbing, 
no matter how it is cooked. Upon its cooking, 
however, depends much of its food value, for 
it is not thoroughly digestible unless cooked 
“flaky” and dry. 

In Java the favorite, ordinary method of 
cooking rice is to steam it in a cone-shaped 
basket made of twigs, loosely woven, placing 
the cone in a tall vessel of boiling water in 
such manner that all the grains are quickly 
permeated by the steam. In this way the food 
properties are all retained, whereas in boiling 
a portion is lost in the water. 

Ordinary steaming requires too long for the 
average American household, so that a proc- 
ess Which combines both steaming and _boil- 
ing is more satisfactory. The usual Southern 
method partakes of this method: cooking in 
a small amount of water which in time is 
all absorbed. Whether this rule is followed 
or the East Indian method of boiling—in a 
large kettleful of water, cooking at a gallop, 
draining and then steaming for a few minutes 
and drying it in an open oven—at least 
twenty minutes should be allowed for the 
process or else the chief content of the rice, 
starch, will not be properly cooked or readily 
digested. 


comfort, quality — 
the things women demand in shoes. 


materials and methods. 


the world who know what good 
shoes ought to be! Prices from 


$3.50 to $7.00—genuine value in 
every grade. 


Walk- Over dealers are found every- 
where. See this new “Hiway” 
model at your local Walk-Overstore. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Walk - Overs 


for Men and Women 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


(The word **Walk-Over” appears 
on every geniine lValk-Over 
shoe) 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for 





You get them all in Walk-Over 
Shoes. The style that comes from nght 
lines, the fit of right proportions, the comfort of 
right sizes and widths, and the quality that is based on nght 



















Walk-Overs are preferred of all shoes by women around 




















































































3-in-One lubricates every 


ing. 
serves the health of the 
years to the life of tl 
Avoids repair bills. 
FREE sample bottle. 
day. 3-in-One 


stores 10c—25c—50c. 



























sewing machine better than any other 
oil On earth. Prevents bearings wear- 
Promotes smooth running. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42CVS. Broadway 
~ New York City 


ypart of any 


Pre- 
user. Adds 
1e machine. 


Write to- 
sold at all 
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the front hall stairs), and even here Kyanize 
up, look well and wear for a long time. 


_KYANIZE 


Floor Finish flows so freely and dries so quickly that 
you can put it on yourself without showing laps. 
It dries with a hard, lustrous, sanitary surface that is 
easy to keep clean — and it is as tough and durable as 
a varnish can be made. Use it on your stairways, 
floors, linoleums, all inside woodwork and furniture. 
Clear and seven permanent colors. 


TRIAL OFFER — // there is no Kyanize agent in 
your town, send 10 cents and your dealer’s name, and 
receive a trial can — enough tod 
a ten-cent brush, a color card and full directions. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY srarrox BOSTON 


Kyanize Your Home 
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any ordinary chair 
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i the hardest test there is for a varnish, Madam (on 
will stand — 
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This 
Y%4-Pound Box 
Without Charge 


That you may taste these 
unusual dollar-a-pound 
chocolates, we want to send 
you free this delightful 
‘Satisfaction Box.’ When 
you try them you will say 
they are superior in quality 
and flavor to any chocolates 
you ever tasted. 


Nobility 
Chocolaies | 


c 


CZ 
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Send us your name and address and 
the name of your dealer with 10 cents 
(to pay postage and packing) and you 
will receive the ‘‘ Satisfaction Box’? 
shown here—a quarter pound of 
Nobility Chocolates—by return mail. 


Nobility Chocolates $1 a Pound 


Write for your ‘“‘ Satisfaction Box” today. 


looSe-WiLES GmPany 


225 Washington Street, North, Boston, Mass. 
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When eggs are high Kornlet Oysters, 
easily prepared, are delicious for lunch- 
con or side dish for dinner. 

This Way: One can Kornlet, four tablespoons milk, one 
egg, salt and pepper, flour to make a thick batter. Puta table- 
spoon of beef drippings or bacon fat into frying Pan and drop 
the Kornlet batter, a spoontul at a time, into the hot fat. 
Brown on both sides. Serve upon Slices of Crisp, buttered toast — 
for breakfast, luncheon or Sunday evening tea, 
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choice, green sweet corn 


There isnot a better, more nour- 
ishing food than Kornlet— eco- 
noMicaland delicious. Served 
in Many ways — told in our 
Book of Prize Recipes, sentto 
you Free for your address 
and thatof your Grocer. 


Buy Kornlet— 


You'll like it MEA DOW 


The Haserot Canneries Company ca NNED 


amen VEGETABLES 








yy, Our big packets of choicest seeds 
eS make many friends. Join the ‘‘Sal 
wiiseee zer family’’ of seed users by trying 


~ 
Beautiful Flower Garden, 14c 
We mail large packet each of ele- 
gant Asters, lovely Sweet Alyssum, 
showy Petunias, brilliant Poppies, 
ue Cornflower and stately Cosmos, } 
) packets, 14c, 
Fine Vegetable Garden, 16c 
Earliest Cabbage, Short Horn Car- 
rot, Early Cucumber, Prizehead l-et- 
tuce, Assorted Onions, Flashlight 
Radish—large packets each of 6 
splendid sorts. 16c postpaid, 25¢ 
buys both collections. Send 30c and 
% get all above and a 15¢ packet of | 
P grand ‘Red Riding Hood” Tomato. 


)EzaSsct° FREE 
A GardenBooks 
Magnificent large catalog js free 
x for all, Ask on a postcard. Those 
S who order above seeds will get a 
unique 24-page garden book as 
premium. Write to-day. 


- JOHNA.SALZER SEED CO. 
|_ 503 __Eatiue St.LaCrosse.Wis 
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WHAT ONE WOMAN 
GOT OUT 
OF FLETCHERISM 
By Elizabeth Wardell 


OST of the articles on Fletcherism which 

I have seen have been written by men, 
and therefore from a man’s standpoint. There 
must be many women, however, who are situ- 
ated as I am, and who, for the very same 
reasons that influenced me, are hesitating to 
embrace Fletcherism. 

The business man or woman who leaves 
home without having eaten breakfast has 
little or no opportunity, after the office is 
reached, to indulge any craving for food until 
the regularly assigned luncheon hour arrives. 
It is different with the woman who does her 
own housework, and, especially if she is the 
only member of the household who is a convert 
to Fletcherism, it is harder for her. She must 
prepare meals for the family and preside at the 
table whether she eats or not. Food is ever in 
her sight, often in her hands, and the fragrant 
cooking odors encircle her. 

The housekeeper who would practice 
Fletcherism successfully, therefore, must start 
out with a firm grip on her will power. 


HEN I married, after six years of teach- 
ing, I weighed one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds. After six years of housekeeping 
my weight was one hundred and seventy-three 
pounds. Physically I was not comfortable—I 
suffered from indigestion because I bolted my 
food and overate, and when the pains thereof 
centered in the vicinity of the appendix I felt 
that I was marked as a victim of that over- 
popular disease, appendicitis. Owing to my 
excessive weight I had much trouble with my 
feet,and had almost decided in favor of a pair 
of arch supports as a means of relief. 
We usually had meat twice a day, often 
three times. I always ate a large breakfast, 
and then, experiencing apparent hunger in the 


. middle of the morning, I ate a luncheon of 


whatever happened to be in sight, and I ate 
a very hearty dinner at noon. 

After dinner it was with the greatest effort 
that I accomplished the dish-washing and 
other housework. It seemed to take all my will 
power to make my body move at all, and my 
attitude toward my work seemed to be, as each 
individual kind of work appeared to thrust 
itself at me: ‘‘Oh, dear, must I do that?”’ 

This had gone on for some time when I read 
the articles on Fletcherism in THE JoURNAL. 
I became interested, but it was hard to make 
a start. It seemed as if it were going to be 
such a wrench to pull away from the old way 
of living. Finally the thing that started me was 
a magazine article that ridiculed fat people. 
It began: ‘‘There are some persons who will 
have nothing to do with fat people. These are 
insurance agents—and there are others! Who 
ever Saw a fat woman pictured in a fashion 
plate?’’? That evening, after eating my six- 
o’clock supper, I collected THE JOURNALS con- 
taining the articles on Fletcherism and reread 
them carefully, and then made up my mind that 
Fletcherism should have an immediate trial. 


‘te next morning I ate no breakfast. An 
hour later I began to have an uncomfort- 
able hungry feeling. I drank some water, being 
careful to sip it, and my discomfort vanished, 
to reappear shortly, when J again had recourse 
tothe faucet. This continued all morning while 
I watched the clock for the approach of dinner- 
time, for I had decided that as we have dinner 
at noon that was the meal I would eat with 
my family, and that my second meal should 
be about eight Pp. M. 

Dinnertime came at last and I sank into my 
chair, satisfied to have fulfilled the law to the 
letter, and immediately bolted several mouth- 
fuls before remembering that all food must be 
chewed to a cream or removed from the mouth. 
I ate the regular dinner with the exception of 
meat, and I took care to stop eating before 
I felt full; also I took no liquid with my meal. 

The afternoon passed much as my after- 
noons usually did, without, of course, the dis- 
comfort of having overeaten, and the few extra 
hours until the eight o’clock meal I managed 
as before with sips of water. 

The next day happened to. be Sunday, and 
as we rise considerably later on that day my 
abstinence from food caused me far less trouble 
than the day before. 

For dinner there was roast beef, of which I 
had always been passionately fond, so I craved 
a piece with “an awful craving.” I took it— 
a piece just big enough for two bites, which, 
after chewing thoroughly, I was surprised to 
find satisfied my desire. 


A the third day I found my stomach 
taking more kindly to the new regula- 
tions, and after a week Fletcherism had become 
a habit. 

At the end of the first month I had lost ten 
pounds, and now, at the close of the second 
month, my total loss in weight has been nine- 
teen pounds: from one hundred and seventy- 
three pounds I-have dropped to one hundred 
and fifty-four pounds. 

My waist measure decreased, as shown by 
my loosening skirtbands which have all had 
to be altered, some of them twice. My chest 
measure and my neck measure also diminished. 
Today I am wearing a linen collar which I had 
laid aside as too small. 

I have absolutely no pains from indigestion 
or from my feet. I feel bright and cheerful. 
My attitude toward my work is almost that 
of triumph in the achievement. I have two 
small children, yet I do all my work alone, 
caring for a fair-sized house. In fact I can 
work all day, when it is necessary, and feel 
less fatigue than formerly when I had worked 
half a day. 

My experience with Fletcherism has made 
me very enthusiastic overit. Since the results 
of my experience have become known a woman 
in my neighborhood who weighed more than 
two hundred pounds has also undertaken 
Fletcherism and is getting good results.- Two 
other women are experimenting with it, and 
my JOURNALS are being borrowed constantly. 
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f= %,  Ofa Hundred Nations 


Are Now Fed on 
Quaker Oats 


Every mother, of almost 
every race, knows something 
of the value of oatmeal. 


She knows that children 
thrive on it, if she doesn’t 
know just how. 


_ And to “‘feel one’s oats,” 
in every language, indicates 
vitality. 


Science knows the reason. 


_ Science finds that oatmeal 
is rich in lecithin and phos- 
phorus. 


So the leading nations, in 
this year 1913, agree on oat- 
meal diet. 


Oats 


The Favorite Oat Food 
More Than Half the World Over 


Among the highly intelligent, oatmeal is now 
an almost universal food. 

But one brand of oatmeal far outsells all the 
others, because of its flavor and richness. 

This is so in America—so half the world over. 
We ship it for thousands of miles. 

Every year a thousand million dishes are 
consumed. 


This Is the Reason 


Quaker Oats is made from the cream of the 
oats. The finest oats that grow are sifted 62 
times to pick out the grains for Quaker. 


We get only ten pounds of Quaker Oats from 
a bushel—just the rich, plump, luscious grains. 

The result is a flavor that is never forgotten. 
And our process keeps that flavor intact. 


Once eat Quaker Oats, and lesser oatmeal 
seems flat and commonplace. 





Yet this finest of oat foods, with all small 
grains discarded, costs but one-half cent per dish. 


Thus, for 25 


years, the fame Regular Size 
hasspreadan ——_— = 
spread. Quaker Package, 0c ° 
Oats is now a 
“The World’s 
Breakfast.”’ It 
is supper, too, 
for millions. 


Family size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
Don’t serveto trade, 25c. 
your folks any 


lesser grade of Except in Far y. 4 
This 


oatmeal. 





, : West and 
moe be te South ogee on 
portant. Every Package 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHICAGO 























- Before you 
select your shades, write 


for this book 


This book not only tells why it is more 
economical to buy Brenlin Shades, but 
shows how clever housekeepers every- 
where are using Brenlin to make their 
windows look much better. It contains 
actual samples of Brenlin in all grades 
and many rich colors, and gives valuable 
suggestions for their artistic use in har- 
monizing room color schemes and dra- 
peries. With this book we will send you 
the name of the Brenlin dealer in ‘your 
town who is now ready to show you the 
three popular grades, priced, for the 
ordinary window.(1 yd. x 2 yds.), at 


75c, 5c and 30¢ sic ves 


BRENLIN UNFILLED—the 75c grade—is 
the world’s finest window shade. It should 
always be chosen where length of service and 
attractive appearance are desired. For this 
grade is made of closely woven cloth without 
the ‘‘ filling '’ that causes ordinary shades to 
crack and show unsightly streaks and pin- 
holes. Sun won't fade it nor water spot it. 
It is supple—not stiff—yet always hangs 
straight and smooth. And it really shades. 
75c for windows 1 yd.x2 yds. Special sizes 
and Brenlin Duplex—white one side, dark the 
other—madeto order at proportionate prices. 
BRENLIN FILLED at 55c and BRENLIN MA- 
CHINE MADE at 30c, for less important win- 
dows, will be found by far the best value in 
shades at these prices. 


Write forthe pe aoe today. CHAS. W. 
BRENEMAN & 2010 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There is a Brenlin dealer in nearly every town. 
If there should not be one in yours, write us 
and we will supply you direct. We satisfac- 
torily fill hundreds of orders by mail every year. 











The ORIGINAL Vacuum CARPET-SWEEPER 


The Sweeper- Vac 


so thoroughly removes EVERY PARTICLE of 
dust and dirt that we are willing to ship a machine 
on our Free Trial Offer anywhere, express pre- 
paid, to be tested as follows: 


Before running the 
Sweeper-Vac over one of 
your large rugs, beat the 
rug or clean it thoroughly 
by old Carpet-Sweeper or by 
any other Vacuum Cleaner. 
Then, over that sam3 
rug, run the Sweeper- 
Vac for not more than 
two minutes. 


Next, empty out the 
dirt. If there is not 
from a cupful to a 
quart removed, ship 
the machine back at 
our expense. 





















Avoid Imitations: For the Sweeper-Vac alone is 
protected by the U.S. Basic Patent No. 996810. 


Write us and simply say, “TI want to see the 
Sweeper-Vac.’’ We will do the rest. Reliable agents 
wante 

PNEUVAC COMPANY 
405 Blake Building Boston, Mass. 

















(— ESO NET TT bas — 
‘(Ball Cup Nipple FREE. ai 
We want every mother ofa nursing babe t Section 


try 


the only ball-cup nica) . Send us you 















q mn \ poss ard, with druggist’s name, a 
will mail you one. Fits mip ole eso k bot 
: tle. Only y mipple wane ypen food-cup and pro- 
tected orifice at bottom—will n« D coil apse, 
feeds regularly. State baby’s age, kind and quantity of “food. 
| Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1347 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
= 











Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices “" «3 


varieties 

pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
**Poultry for Profit."" Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE —send for it. 


J. W. MILLER Co., Box 145, Rockford, Il. 
















THE TELEPHONE 
GAME 


By Annie Miller Melick 


Y LITTLE girl, six years old, has in- 
1V1 vented what to me seems an ideal child’s 
game. She calls it ‘‘The Telephone Game,” 
and as it requires nothing but our mouths and 
brains it can be played when I am ill or busy 
with my mending and sewing. However, I can 
see how later a paper and pencil will add to its 
educational value in making figures, and, in 
time, in writing. We simply call to each other 
from room to room or use the same room when 
it is more convenient. 

First I am the lady and she is the store, then 
she is the lady and I am the store. When I am 
the lady, and ordering, I ask the price of each 
article, and correct her when she gives prices 
ridiculously high or low, telling her what they 
ought to be. In fact I ask all sorts of questions 
as to my purchases, and she is rapidly getting 
an idea of the current prices of foods and 
clothing. 

When she calls me up I insist upon her 
speaking just as she would in a real telephone. 
She must ask first if she has the number she 
has called for, then give promptly her own 
name and address. Then she says she would 
like to have me ‘‘ charge and send the following 
order,” or send it C. O. D., as the case may be. 
Then she gives her order. 

I ask, for example, how many yards she 
wants in each tablecloth; if the napkins must 
match; and how many pieces she wants in the 
new china set she is ordering; and I explain 
the differences. Sometimes we have “‘trouble”’ 
on the wire, and purposely I get her into all 
sorts of imaginary tight places, to see how she 
can get herself out of them. 


\ JE USE the different departments of the 

store until we have furnished the house, 
and sometimes this runs on for days. Then we 
supply the kitchen and pantry, while later we 
buy clothing and occasionally Christmas pres- 
ents, always being careful to keep our prices 
in imaginary buying down to what we can 
really afford, and lower. The times are such 
that this is not a bad idea in itself. 

She is fast learning the intelligent and polite 
use of the telephone as well as how to take care 
of herself in an emergency, while, at least, the 
current prices are beginning to take shape in 
her mind. 

We are sometimes discouraged over our 
daughters later in life, because of ignorance 
along these very lines, when it is often we 
mothers who are really to blame. We must 
teach them and we must begin early. Children 
have a great deal more intelligence than we 
give them credit for, and they might as well 
be absorbing something worth while along with 
their childish play. 


MY HETRLOOM 
BOX 
By Annie Miller Melick 


T IS one of the greatest regrets of my life that 

I was allowed in childhood to play freely with 
the treasures that formerly belonged to my 
mother and grandmother. How I wish they 
had been laid aside for my more mature years, 
when I could have appreciated them more fully 
and used them with greater care! However the 
past is gone; and, alas, most of the treasures 
with it! So it only remained for me to profit 
by my experience, and do differently by my 
own daughter. 

Shortly after I was married I gathered to- 
gether whatever remained of the past that was 
curious or valuable from old associations, in 
either my husband’s family or my own. With 
these I started my Heirloom Box. Soon I 
added my wedding dress and veil, together 
with some treasures I had been saving for 
years—my certificate of graduation and vari- 
ous trinkets that belonged to different phases of 
my girlhood. 

Later the box began to hold those things 
belonging to my own children, which I knew 
they would cherish in later years—the first 
baby picture, the baptismal gown, the first short 
dress, and various other stepping stones as the 
years went by. 

This box I put well out of the way, but in 
an accessible place; for I often gather from the 
rooms a toy or trifle, for the time discarded, 
and drop it reverently into the Heirloom Box, 
safe in the conviction that it will be greeted 
joyously later in life. 


TOW I should like to make an appeal for 
4 N an Heirloom Box in every family. Some 
mothers I know have no sentiment along this 
line, but how about the love of ‘‘old things” 
your daughter may inherit from her father’s 
family? My own little girl soon will be six years 
old, and she is to have her first peep into the box 
on her birthday. At bedtime I often tell her 
stories about its contents, and she is antici- 
pating the ceremony of rummaging with great 
pleasure. Then after our bedtime talk she falls 
asleep in her old four-poster bed with a real 
“saggin-bottom”’; and I have taught her to 
love the story of the childhood days of her 
grandmother, when she was put to bed by 
candlelight in this same four-poster—hugging 
tightly the little old rag doll that lies so quietly 
now in the Heirloom Box. 

In these days, when things new and complex 
and ever changing are attracting our children 
from the memory of the old, the plain and the 
substantial of our forefathers, an Heirloom Box 
is not a bad idea any way you look at it. 
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Style 730 
$1550 


Good 


Ferris == Waists 


Every mother should know how essential Ferris Waists are to the correct 
physical development of her children. Ferris Waists are worn by women 
for the reason that they combine a stylish figure with absolute comfort. 


i put de dealer for the genuine Ferris Waists. If he does not have them, write us for a 
PER iS CATALOGUE... It shows the great variety of styles and how well adapted to every 
figure. Every genuine Ferris Waist bears the label FERRIS GOOD SENSE. 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st Street, New York. 





























150 Premiums 


To the Millions Who 
Use Mother’s Oats 


To you who enjoy this ideal oatmeal— 
And to you who wish to enjoy it— 
We offer a book. 

It pictures 150 premiums—useful and 
beautiful. And whatever you want you 
can buy with the coupons which come 
with Mother’s Oats. 

The coupons come also with Mother’s 
Wheat Hearts—the granulated center of 


the wheat. 
10% in Gifts 


These gifts return to you 10 per cent 
of all you spend for these cereals. 

It is our way of winning trade. 

Yet Mother’s Oats wins more by its 
richness and flavor than ever was won 
by these gifts. 


Mother's 
Oats 


Standard Size Package, 10c 
Family Size Package, 25c 
Except in Far West and South 
Mother’s Oats is the richest kernels, prepared 
in an ideal way. 
It is used by the millions who want something 
better than the usual oatmeal. 
Mother’s Wheat Hearts looks like granulated 
sugar. It’s a fascinating dish. 
A coupon comes in every package of either. 
And the coupons buy these premiums. 


Write for our latest Premium Book — 
the finest we ever issued. 
Write a Postal Now 


Address MOTHER’S OATS 























Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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The Truth About 


Furniture 















Brooks 
Rocker No. 10 


Our Factory Price 


Direct to You is $822 


We Believe This Rocker isWorth 
$16.00 of Anybody’s Money 


The saving on this handsome rocker is a good example of the 
tremendous price-reduction you may expect on all BROOKS 
MASTER-BUILT chairs, tables, settees, davenports, and beds. 
You can pocket a big saving on furniture for every room in your 
home by buying direct from the factory. We ship the furniture 
in completed and finished sections that you can assemble quickly 
and easily. This method effects a remarkable reduction in 
freight charges. 


The BROOKS MaAstTeEr-BuILt Rocker shown above is made 
throughout of solid, selected, quarter-sawed oak, -Marokene 
leather cushion, Height 35in. Width 31lin. Depth 21 in. 
BROOKS MaAstTeEr-BuILt Furniture is designed by artists who 
plan for beauty and comfort. It is made by skilled artisans who 
love their work. You'll obtain lifetime service from it and 
you'll never tire of it. 


Write for Our Handsome 


Furniture Book — FREE 


Finely illustrated, showing book cases, china closets, buffets, 
hall trees, dressers, lamps and chandeliers. Remember that we 
have built up an enduring business on the exceptional values we 
give our customers. Send a Post Card—do that today. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
103 Sidney St., Saginaw, Mich. 








Something New 
in Rug Borders 


WAY with carpets—they’re unsanitary 

and old-fashioned! Adopt rugs— 

you don’t need expensive hardwood floors 

to go with them! Here’s an inexpensive 
solution of the rug-border problem. 











It is a tough, elastic material, similar to 
linoleum. It looks exactly like real oak. 
When laid in conjunction with rugs, its 
appearance is identical with that of a hard- 
wood floor. 

Congoleum contains no burlap, but has 
a waterproof base instead. It is sanitary, 
non-slippery and can be washed with soap 
and water without injury. 

It lies flat on the floor and never curls 
or kicks up. 

Congoleum is 36 inches wide and is sold 
by the yard. It may be had in Light Oak, 
Golden Oak, Extra Light Oak, Dull 
Finish, Parquet and Slate-Gray. Call on 
your dealer and buy what you want. 

Booklet and fac-simile color folder 
free on request. 
UNITED ROOFING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia Kansas City 


Chicago San Francisco 
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| CREME ELCAYA /: 


“Makes the Skin Like Velvet” \) 


he dainty cream of flowers 

which keeps the complexion 
naturally beautiful — 

All Dealers Nation Wide sell ELCAYA 
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BREAKFAST COOKED 
AT THE BEDSIDE 


By Mrs. M. P. Guild 


ANY women convalescing from illness feel 

at their worst in the morning. Often, in 
such cases, to breakfast in bed would be not 
only a great relief, but also a help in meeting 
the day’s demands, and a factor in hastening 
recovery. For a large proportion of ailing 
women, however, this is out of the question on 
account of family or business duties. But even 
the rest of us, for whom the strenuous life is 
suspended or over, are often compelled to 
forego this advantage, because of the extra 
trouble which it makes in a household to serve 
a separate invalid breakfast. 

During a recent illness I surmounted the 
difficulty in a way which proved highly satis- 
factory to myself, and which required absolutely 
no aid from any one else but the leaving of a 
milk-jar at my door in the morning. 

I had, at the head of my bed, a small table 
with a lower shelf. On this table I kept an 
afternoon teakettle and a small saucepan which 
exactly fitted into the place of the kettle over 
the heater, serving the purpose of a chafing- 
dish. I kept denatured alcohol and matches 
handy, a sugar-bowl, a salt-shaker, a pat of 
butter in a little covered dish, and such dishes, 
silver, etc., as I absolutely needed, limiting the 
size and supply to save space and work. But I 
made a point of having everything as dainty 
and pretty as possible. 

In my closet was a covered basket which I 
called my grocery store, and which contained 
bread in a small tin case, cereals, fruit, tea, 
coffee and whatever else was necessary in the 
way of supplies. 


T NIGHT I filled my teakettle, drew to the 
bedside a chair containing a tray to hold 
hot dishes, and got out whatever would be 
needed in the morning. As my windows were 
wide open at night, and all food was covered, this 
arrangement seemed wholesome enough. In the 
morning I would establish myself comfortably 
among my pillows and eat my fruit while the 
kettle was boiling. Then in my little saucepan 
I made myself some cereal of a kind which did 
not take long to cook, and with that I had the 
cream from the top of the milk-jar. I finished 
with bread and butter and tea or coffee, and eggs 
if I wished them, either boiled or scrambled. 

Making the coffee was simplicity itself. I 
had a small tin stra::er containing a double 
square of cheesecloth, on which was placed a 
heaping teaspoonful of pulverized coffee. I held 
the strainer over a cup containing cream and 
sugar, poured boiling water gently through the 
coffee, and that was all. If more than one cup is 
required hold the strainer over a bigger recep- 
tacle, or get one of the small, drip coffee-pots 
which abound in the shops. 

I got the best materials of every kind, and 
these simple, wholesome breakfasts cost me, 
including milk and alcohol, less than a dollar 
a week 

Refreshed by my leisurely meal I rose when 
I chose, washed my dishes when I chose, and 
had the great comfort of incommoding no one 
by this unusual degree of freedom. 


F ONE were fortunate enough to have at 

hand a lap table, such as is made especially 
for sick-room use, the meal could be prepared on 
this and save much reaching and twisting. A 
most attractive little one may be made at home 
at verysmall cost. Select arather light-weight, 
smooth board, measuring thirty-four inches 
long and twenty wide. Attach to each corner 
of this board a substantial little block of wood 
about two inches square and six inches long. 
These blocks, which form the feet, should be 
fastened to the board by a flat-topped brass 
screw at each corner. The table may be stained 
or enameled in any color, although a much 
prettier way is to varnish it and burnin a border 
design around the top—conventionalized oak 
leaves or holly would be effective and easily 
done by one familiar with pyrography. If 
desired the feet and edges of the board may also 
be decorated and a monogram of the patient 
added as a centerpiece, also a narrow wooden 
molding or railing may be placed around three 
sides of the table if desired. 

If one did not care to try this whole experi- 
ment just a cup of coffee in the morning, made 
at the bedside immediately upon waking, would 
often prove a most helpful starter for the day. 
By using a little judgment regarding the amount 
of water boiled the coffee can be made in a very 
few minutes. 


SOME HOME-MADE 
REMEDIES FOR COLDS 


HE following recipe is recommended after 
years of use: One pound each of figs and loaf 
sugar; one tablespoonful each of flaxseed and 
boneset. Boil the figs, flaxseed and boneset in a 
quart of water until the figs are white. After 
straining add the sugar, boiling to a thick sirup. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CAMPHORATED OIL may 
be made of a piece of flannel saturated with 
spirits of camphor, laid on the chest and covered 
with a dry flannel. It imparts a pleasant sen- 
sation of warmth without fear of blistering, 
besides being cleaner than oil. 


WHEN A CoLp Is FELT in the throat or chest 
a North Carolina subscriber melts together one 
tablespoonful each of turpentine, camphor gum 
and lard. After rubbing the chest with this a 
hot flannel cloth is placed over it. 


Rus Evcatyptus O1t on the throat, chest 
and back just before retiring. Cover the same 














JAMESC CRANE SOLE TON ST NY 








Itrust youl0days. Sendnomoney. $2 Hair Switch on approval. 

Choice natural wavy or straight hair. Send lock of hair and I will 

mail a 22-inch, short stem, fine human hair switch to match. A big 

. bargain. Remit$2intendaysorsell3 and Get Your 

Own 8 witch. Extra shades a little more. Enclose 

® Sc postage. Write today for free beauty book of 

latest styles hair dressing, high grade switches, 

f puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bargains in 
+ Ostrich Feathers. Women Agents Wanted. 

Anna Ayers, Dept. K-9, 22 Quincy 8t., Chicago 











parts with hot flannel. Keep well protected 
and out of drafts after the application. 


For A CHRONIC BRONCHIAL Coucs here is a 
recipe said to be especially helpful: One ounce 
each of horehound and yellow dock, over which 
is poured a quart and a half of boiling water. 
Simmer for three hours, adding water as it boils 
away. Strain, adding a pound and a half of 
sugar, and boiltoasirup. Asmall tablespoonful 
may be taken several times a day. 
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This reproduction shows: 
how the UNIVERSAL 
Thermo-Cell Sad Iron 


scorches a piece of paper. 


It will be seen that the heat is 
most intense at the point and 
edges where heat is most needed. 
It is easy to make claims, but this 
demonstration speaks for itself, 
showing the accurate concentration 
q of heat. This method of conducting the 












heat is absolutely exclusive with the 4 
UNIVERSAL Thermo-Cell Sad _ Iron, q 
Electric. 
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{UNIVERSAL} 
Thermo-Cell Sad Iron 


Electric 


All you have to do is to attach the cord to an ordinary 
electric light socket. In avery few minutes the iron is hot 
and stays hot as long as the current is on, distributing the heat 
to the point and edges where most needed. 


The electric heating unit inside the iron employs an 
entirely different principle from any other electric iron, 
making it most economical of current and utilizing a// the 
heat generated. 


The Thermo-cell feature prevents radiation upward 
and consequent waste of heat and current. 





Price complete with cord and connections $4.00. 


Look for the name ‘‘ UNIVERSAL.’’ It means the 
highest degree of efficiency, durability and economy of 
current. ” 


The UNIVERSAL heating element is guaranteed 
for five years. 








Every housewife having electricity in her home B 
should write for the free booklet, describing fully y 
all the UNIVERSAL Home Needs, Electric: Cs 

Percolators, Tea-Ball Teapots and Samovars, 
Chafing Dishes, Toasters, Sad Irons and Stoves. 5 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
505 Commercial Street 
New Britain, Conn. 











































































The Safest, Smoothest, 
Surest Way of 


Good 
Teethkeeping 





Visit your dentist at least twice a year. 


Do not mistake a short lived chemical 
reaction or deceptive coolness in the 
mouth for a cleansing effect on the 
teeth. Do not use any dentifrice unless 
long use by the public has officially pro- 
claimed it safe— unless you know it is 
beneficial and know why. 


Avoid all uncertainty and experiment 
by thorough night and morning use of 





Prepared for nearly 50 years 
by a doctor of dental surgery. 


Dr. Lyon’s produces no chemical action, 
but preserves the teeth and makes them 
clean and beautiful, by effective 
polishing without injury. 


It contains no glycerine, saccharine, 
dextrose or harmful chemical. No grit. 


In addition to its half century of pro- 
gressive success and recognition, it meas- 
ures up both in letter and spirit to the 
strictest standards of purity and scientific 
efficiency that rule today. 


Above all, teach your 
children to use it regu- 
larly for the safe- 
guarding of their teeth 
and health. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does 
not do only your dentist 
is competent to do. 


Sold Everywhere 























































No ugly garter tears 


WITH 


IPSWICH 
NIT 


‘No. 2305 


The ‘‘Knit-in’”’ hem prevents runs below 
the HEMNIT. Seam- 
less silk-lisle hose, knit Ki / 
to fit ankle and leg, with ‘oye 
comfortable elastic knee; 
reinforced heel and _ toe, 
double sole, high spliced 
heel to prevent wear and 
41-inch Hemnit top. In 
black, tan, and white, at 
25c. per pair. 

IPSWICH No. 223 
A gauze lisle hose of strong yarn. 
High spliced heel, double sole, rein- 
forced heel and toe with a 44-inch 
regular garter top, in black, tan, and 
white at 15c.a pair or 2 pairs for 25c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name. Send for catalog. 


IPSWICH MILLS 


Dept. 1 
IPSWICH, MASS. 
1822—1913 





Many styles for men, wom- 
en, and children, at 15c. 
(2 pairs for 25c.), and 
25c. and 50c. per 
pair. 





TTRADE-MARK 













































CLASS PINS cxvces 


Zi. For Society or Lodge— College or School 
FGS FACTORY TO YOU 


NoN4A25 oer style or material. Made toorder. Special offer: 
<ither of the styles here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two ¢ lh and showing any letters or numerals, but not more 
than shown in illustration. Order by number. 
Silver Plate $1.00 Doz. Sample 10c. 
Sterling Silver $2.50 Doz. Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 5 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

















DESK EXERCISES 
FOR BUSINESS GIRLS 
By Florence Richards, M.D. 


EpiroriAL Note—Doctor Richards has had wide ex- 
perience in the prevention and cure of deformities 
during eleven years of practice in orthopedics at the 
Polyclinic Hospital in Philadelphia, and she is also an 
instructor in the William Penn High School for Girls 
in the same city. 


ie MANY schools it is the custom nowadays 
to stop all work in the middle of the morning 
or afternoon session, open the windows and put 
the pupils through gymnastics for five minutes. 
But what of business girls, those who sit at desks 
or typewriters, tables or machines, through 
the long hours of the working day? They need 
change of position and occasional exercise no 
less than school-children. Such a method of 
relief has been. tried, I believe, in a few large 
establishments, and it has been a failure because 
people think it draws too much attention to 
them individually and makes them look or feel 
ridiculous. But there are many exercises which 
may be taken quietly and unobtrusively at the 
desk without rising. Almost the whole body 
can be exercised in an inconspicuous manner 
and without annoyance to any one; in fact 
without the knowledge of any other person in 
the room. 

These exercises may be either restful or cor- 
rective. The restful ones are useful in all such 
conditions as a tired back, a ‘‘crick”’ in the 
neck and shoulder, aching of the arms and legs, 
and headache. They may be divided into 
seven classes and are as follows: 


1. SHOULDER RAISING AND SiNKING for a 
tired back. Sit back quietly in the chair, arms 
down at the sides. Raise the shoulders, stretch- 
ing the whole spine upward as far as possible. 
At the same time inhale slowly, elevate the 
chin and try to make the shoulderblades meet 
in the back. Count ten, then relax, letting the 
shoulders sink, and exhale slowly at the same 
time. This exercise not only relieves tired 
backs, but increases the chest capacity at the 
same time. 

2. TRUNK TWISTING FOR TIRED Back. Sit 
up straight in the chair, both feet parallel and 
squarely on the floor. With the hands grasp 
the hips firmly and twist the body slowly to the 
right. Count ten, then twist to the left. Count 
ten and return to the first position. When the 
hips are held firmly facing the front the body 
cannot be twisted very far, therefore the exer- 
cise is inconspicuous. It is well to twist the 
head as far as possible in the same direction 
as the body twisting, although it may also be 
twisted in the opposite direction for a change. 


Twist the 
Count ten and twist 


3. For A‘ Crick” IN THE NECK. 
head slowly to the right. 
it to the left. Count ten and return to the first 
position. This exercise may be varied by bend- 
ing the head to the right and left, and also for- 
ward and backward. At the same time deep 
pressure should be made over th2 muscle which 
is in a ‘‘crick”’ or a condition of spasm. 

4. For Acntnc Hanns. Sit up straight 
with the hands in the lap. Flex the fingers by 
making a hard fist, with resistance. Count five 
and then open the fingers, spreading them out 
as wide as possible. Repeat ten times. Then 
bend and unbend the wrists quietly, with resist- 
ance, as slowly as possible. Repeat ten times. 

5. For AcH1InNG Arms. Make a tight fist 
and twist the arm, so that the palm points first 
upward, then downward. Repeat ten times. 
Then bend the arm quietly at the elbow, rais- 
ing the fist in front until it touches the shoul- 
der. Count ten and then slowly extend the 
arm downward until it hangs at full length 
beside the chair. Relax and count ten. This 
exercise must be done slowly with the fist 
clenched as tightly as possible. 

6. For Acuinc Lecs. Sit up straight in 
the chair. Flex or bend the ankle quietly but 
steadily with resistance. Count ten and ex- 
tend the toe as far as possible. Make a circle 
with the great toe, using the ankle joint for a 
pivot. Repeat ten times. Draw up the knee 
as far as the desk will allow. Count ten and 
extend the leg to the full reach. Stretch hard, 
count ten and return to the first position. 


7. For AHEADACHE. All of the above exer- 
cises may be combined in case of headache 
which comes from desk work. It is generally 
the anemic headache—that is, the face is pale, 
the skin cool and clammy, there are dark circles 
under the eyes and perhaps there is nausea. 


I ESK work is also apt to cause various harm- 

ful tendencies which, if not checked and 
corrected, result in such deformities as round 
shoulders, flat chest, forward position of the 
head, one shoulder low, one hip high, crooked 
spine, and soon. Corrective desk exercises are: 

1. For RouNpD SHOULDERs. Sit erect in the 
chair. Rotate the shoulders backward with a 
circular motion, first the right, then the left, 
then both. Repeat five or ten times. 


2. For ONE Low SHOULDER. The hand on 
that side may be placed on top of the head 
while resting. 

3. For STRETCHING THE SPINE. Raise and 
lower the shoulders as described in the first of 
the foregoing restful exercises. 


4. For One Hip LaArGer than the other. 
Take the stretch exercise for the leg as de- 
scribed in the sixth of the restful exercises, 
using the leg with the large hip. For the other 
leg take the following exercise: With the whole 
leg stiff and the knee straight, lift it slightly 
off the ground and make a circle as large as 
possible, using the toe as if it were a pencil. 
The movement must come entirely from the 
hip, the weight of the leg being held there. 
Make the circle to the right, then to the left. 


It should be clearly understood that there 
are many other exercises which would benefit 
the person using them much more than these 
which are given, but they require a position 
either standing or lying down. The foregoing 
exercises can all be done quietly at an office desk, 
and, if faithfully performed, will most assuredly 
bring the desired results. 
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Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“An Aid to 
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Fifth Avenue’s Preference for 23 Years 


Twenty-three years ago in the store encircled on the 
photo (and at present adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria), 
Messrs. Daggett & Ramsdell, Fifth Avenue chemists, 
began making the now famous Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream. ‘The late Ward McAllister was 
then in the heyday of his society glory, and that courtly 
old New York society beau, Peter Marie, had long since 
paid his last compliment to a blushing débutante. 


The excellence of this perfect toilet cream was recognized from the 
beginning. The élite of New York society took it up and passed along 
Its praises spread. 
women everywhere heard of it and used it. 
the dressing tables of discriminating women who realized the healthful- 
ness and pleasing impression of a natural, clear, beautiful complexion. 

Today, as more than a generation ago, Daggett & Ramsdell’s 

Perfect Cold Cream is the established choice of knowing women 
j throughout the country. Procurable at first-class dealers every- 
Jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50; tubes 10c, 


When you INSIST upon Daggett & Ramsdell’s— 
you are getting the best cold cream in the store. 


SAMPLE FREE 


Fashionable 


So it became a fixture on 


Z5¢, SUC. 


Personal 


life photographs), 


mailed FREE upon request. Address: 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Dept. 6, 314 West Fourteenth Street, New York 
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QUALITY ALL WOOL 


Seventy Five 


A STANDARD DRESS SERGE 
in DRESSMAKERS’ Width 
44 


All the Popular Colors 75c 
INCHES All the Staple Shades Pen Vand 


SPONGED & SHRUNK 


A product of the 
HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 


Look for the fancy white selvage and 
the trade-mark stamped thereon 
If you cannot secure this fabric from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


FROOOOCOO DIT BOOTH GOSE OOOO OOS 
ce~2 


TRADE 2 T5¢ MARK 


2 A> S$ 














Reduce cost of living with NIKPAN NAPKIN. 


Rival linen, 


and hemmed ready for use, 


but cost you only 60c to $2 per dozen, ac- 
Wear well—wash well. | 
If not at dealer’s, write us 


cording to size. 
won't come off. 
his name and we'll send you free sample. 


Lint 


Wm. M. Austin & Co., 55 Leonard St., N.Y. 


Ask to see NIKPAN Tray Cloths and Bureau 


Scarts. 


Also Table Tops (36x 36 and 44x 44). 
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or the 


whose. rising sun would disclose the realization of your 


F course you have Jonged for that day, 
cherished hope — ‘Our Home”. Here then, is Opportunity, 


into realization —‘‘A home of my own”’ 


of life’s desires drift into the far-off phantom of “ 


some-day ’ 


it needs but your decision to ripen 
Perhaps you have let the realization of this greatest 


Let your reading of this Aladdin 


announcement mark the turning of this vague hope into a beginning of the realizalion of your desire. 


The Aladdin Plan brings bride of ow nership. 


It’s your home. 


You have planned it. 


You have su- 


pervised its construction, you know the shape and color of every stick in it. 
It’s an expression of your own individuality, of yourself. Won't you investigate what we are offering you? 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped from the greatest of lumber producing sections of this country. 
thus eliminated and the material is purchased from the original producer 
of each house includes material guaranteed to be sufficient for the 


house, as follows: all framing lumber cut to fit; 
cut to fit; flooring cut to fit; 
Stairways, glass, hardware, 
inside, 


locks, nails, paint 


on the page. 
you will want to know are found there. 


North American Construction Co., 


Mills in Michigan, Florida, Missouri, 


sheathing lumber cut to fit ; siding 
all outside and inside finish ; windows, frames, casings, 
and varnish for the outside and 
shingles, plaster board or lath and plaster for all rooms, 
instructions and illustrations for erection, eliminating the necessity of skilled labor. 
Eight years’ success of Aladdin houses have proven their money-saving advantages. 

The Aladdin catalog illustrates all kinds of houses, bungalows. cot- 
tages, barns, garages, sleeping porches, sun rooms, trellises—e verything 
that the home owner is interested in. The price of every house is printed 
Photos of interiors, floor plans, descriptions of everything 
Get Catalog “A” 


251 Aladdin Ave. 
Bay City, Mich. 


Texas, Oregon and California. 


The price 


High prices are 





completion of the 


with complete 


at once. 
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“An Improvement 


Over the Hook and Eye” 


O-DAY’S fashions demand 

i the Koh-i-noor Dress Fas- 
tener—you must have it or 

be out of style. Koh-i-noor adds 
to the fit and appearance of waists, 
dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, 
etc. It can’t come unfastened, al- 
ways lies flat and smooth, never 
gaps or bulges, has no points to 
catch on lace or hair. It saves 
time, temper and eye-strain; can’t 
rust or pull off in the wringer. 
You can sew it on any way you 
like—no special directions necessary. 


pat WALDESPRING 
Yon, ORESS FASTENER 


OH-I-NOOR is the imported 
K Dress Fastener that all Eu- 

rope uses. Fashion masters 
such as Paquin, Redfern, Worth, 
etc., adopted it onsight. Modistes, 
tailors and ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers of this country all agree it’s 
an improvement over the Hook 
and Eye. Get Koh-i-noor in your 
new garments—it means better 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look 
for the letters K. I. N.— none other 
contains the Waldespring, the pat- 
ented part necessary for security. 
Write us name of your dealer and we’ll 


seid you our Premium Book, showing gifts 
redeemable for the coupons on each card. 


Waldes &Co., Makers, 142 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 












































We Proudly Call 


Our New HAIR Styles 


“SPRING BEAUTIES” 
2 Send tor FREE COPY 


.— 

Transformations, Pompadours, 

Waves and Wigs, with or with- 

‘Phe Interlace’’? Out side or center partings. All 

witc kinds of beautiful ven- 

; aig and UP. tilated work, so natural 

in finish as to defy detection. Send 

for Art Catalog. Also Kalos Booklet 
“‘Beauty’s Charm.”? 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have their 
own hair made Naturally Curly by the 
Nestle Process. We are the Agents for 
America and hold the Nestle License to do 


and also to teach this wonderful process. 
Write for information. 


SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 
154 0z.18-in.$1.00 1'4 0z.20-in. $2.00 
2 oz.20-in. 1.35 11, 02.22-in. 3.00 
2 oz.22-in. 1.75 2 oz.24-in. 4.00 
2", 0z.24-in. 2.75 2 o2.26-in. 5.95 
3 oz.24-in. 3.45 2" 0z.28-in. 6.95 
3 oz.26-in. 4. Special 30-in. 
4 oz.30-in.10.45 Wavy Switch,8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


rN Kalos ‘‘Poudrozone”’ 
x o.. Complexion Powder 
“a delicate toilet neces- Examination 
' sity. Used by a million FREE 
ladies. Price,One Dollar. Send sample. 
The E. Burnham Illus- 
) trated Lessons teach 
everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTUREand 
in MANUFACTURE. 
SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 103. 




















STAR FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


Si, For Only 10C 
4&2, For Only 10 Cts. 
2 Na Pd vy Celosia Castle Gould, most 
< ag 2 brilliant of flowers. 
Crego Aster, monster white, 
enormous in size. 
Kw Carnation. Everblooming, 
finest white, large double. 
Giant Portulaca, a glorious new sort 
of marvelous brilliancy. 
Orchid-flowered Pansies, wonderful 
colors and forms. 
These 5 most superb Novelties sold 












last year for one dollar. Nothing bet- 
ter incultivation. We mailall 5 with 
cultural directions and big Catalogue 
F ONLY TEN CENTS. 
Our big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. Seeds, 
Bulbs, and rare new Fruits free to all who 
apply. We are the largest growers in the world 
of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc., 
and our stocks are the best and cheapest. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 





THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 
And a Remarkable New 
Idea Besides 


HEN, in February, it was announced 

that our Club was going to raise $1200 
by June 1, 1913, to be devoted to the training 
of a young Chinese girl as a physician to her 
own sex in her own country, our thousands 
of friends simply gasped with surprise. Even 
before the announcement was made publicly 
I had taken some of them into our confidence. 
Here are just a few of their comments: 

‘*Best step you ever took!”’ (That’s why we 
took it.) ‘‘Seems like a lot of responsibility 
for you girls, but since THE JouRNAL backs it 
it must be all right.’ (Quite right.) ‘‘This 
sounds like giving away money, not making 
it.’ (We will do both, making more than we 
give away, and safe not to give more than 
we make!) 

One man wrote heartily: ‘‘I take off my hat 
to the Girls’ Club! Somehow I never realized 
before how much sentiment stood behind all 
that money-earning. But now I see that they 
are real girls—real women—with compassion- 
ate hearts and broad sympathies. In my opin- 
ion you couldn’t raise or spend $1200 better.” 

But the letter I liked best came, not from 
without, but from within the Club. You know 
we number among our members several young 
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Senior Class of the Union Medical College 
for Women, Peking 


physicians. One of them, who has been prac- 
ticing for several years, paid for her medical 
course in larger part with Girls’ Club money. 
Naturally the project appealed warmly to her: 
I must stay at home and build up a practice, 
and take care of my two fatherless nieces; but now 
what a beautiful way you are providing for me to 
minister by proxy to the suffering women and chil- 
dren ina land less fortunate than ours! Generations 
to come will thus be benefited, and 
“Young children gather as their own 
The harvest which the dead have sown— 
The dead forgotten and unknown.” 
A. D. W., Ohio. 


The Girl We Will Help 


HE little Oriental maid on whom will fall 

this honor of being educated for the med- 
ical profession by thousands of other girls of 
another land and race is at present being care- 
fully selected for us, by a committee at Peking, 
from a list of aspiring and intelligent girls liv- 
ing in all parts of China, to whom, for lack of 
the necessary funds, the door of professional 
opportunity and of untold service to their 
own sex is in danger of closing. 

It has been decided that we will establish our 
scholarship at the Union Medical College for 
Women, at Peking. This very interesting insti- 
tution, which is interdenominational in its 
government, was founded in 1907 in answer to 
the crying need for native woman physicians. 
It gives a medical course, under a faculty com- 
posed one-half of woman doctors, of from five to 
six years, following the approved plan of the 
best medical colleges in America. I think you 
will be interested in seeing photographs of the 
two members of the first graduating class of 
this college. When I first saw them I was re- 
minded of a quaint comment, quoted in Doctor 
Headland’s book, ‘‘ China’s New Day,” apropos 
of the graduation of the first native girl student 
trained as a nurse in a hospital in China: 

“Seeing a Chinese young woman receiving her 
diploma made many Chinese parents regret that 
their daughters were engaged, or married, or 
drowned; while others exclaimed: ‘Alas! who 
knew girls could do so much good to the world; 
more than our boys?’”’ 


How We Will Do It 


O MUCH for what we are going to do this 

spring. The next practical question is the 
‘*How?”’ How will we raise this Girls’ Club 
Foundation before June 1, 1913? 

My answer is, by every interested person 
helping a little. THE JouRNAL on its part will 
help a great deal, for you know it is going to 
give one-half of the $1200 if we will raise the 
other half. Are you a member of the Club, and 
interested? Then set to work today, if you 
didn’t do it yesterday. The proceeds of a day’s, 
perhaps an hour’s, work on your part will keep 
the ball rolling. Are you not a member of the 
Club, but still interested and ready to help? 
Send me a letter, and I’ll tell you how to join. 
Then you can do as you please about joining 
the Club, about devoting a small share of your 
earnings to the Girls’ Club Medical Foundation, 
or about continuing afterward to make money 
for personal uses: but I rather think you'll 
choose to do all three! 

By-the-way, I’m preparing some very appro- 
priate and ornamental little seals, bearing the 
Club’s name and our design of the globe with 
the ‘‘ Hands across the sea,” for us to place on 
letters and packages. They will not be for 
sale, but will simply serve to remind people at 
large of what the Club is doing, in addition to 
earning money. I'll send a sheet of fifty seals 
free to any Club member who is working to 
help the Foundation. If you haven’t received 
any yet, just drop a request to the 

MANAGER OF THE GrrRLs’ CLUB 
Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Gossard (Vorsets 





‘Pro clamation| 


During the week of February 24th, the House of 
Gossard proclaims the authoritative corset styles for 
the Spring season 1913. 

This event of extraordinary importance will be cel- 
ebrated by every merchant in the world who sells 
Gossard corsets. An adequate supply of models ex- 
emplifying the correct styles will be on display and 
will be advertised by the Gossard merchant in your 
own City. Those desiring immediate fittings to the 
latest models may be accommodated. 

Remember, that if youdo not wish to buy during the 
advertised week, you are as cordially invited to inform 
yourself about the styles thus early that you may buy 
advisedly and safely as to style, at your convenience. 

Henceforth the H. W. Gossard Co. will semi- 
annually give to the women of the world the epito- 
mized consensus of corset fashions, and thereby 
entirely relieve the intending purchaser from doubt or 
uncertainty about the correctness of her corset. 


The}. W. Gossard (0. 
CHICAGO 
LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE CORSETS 







































“T Like i 


“T like you su much—you perfectly good 
Ostermoor mattress,’’ she said.‘‘You’ve 
given mesucha wonderfully good 
night’s rest every night. - 
And just think— 
I got you on 





Thirty Nights’ 
Free Trial 


MATTRESS $ 


*‘Built—Not Stuffed ”’ 





15. 


You can also get a 30-night Free 
Trial. Securely packed in leatherette _ 
paper and burlap, the world’s best mat- — 
tress, 6 ft. 4 in. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
will be shipped you, express prepaid, 
the same day that we receive your check 
or money order for the price, $15 


This sum will be placed to your credit, 
while for 30 nights you 
find out what sleep 
really means on the 
only absolutely even, 
elastic mattress sur- 
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a Mattresses Cost 
4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. 
long — One Part 


A. C. A. Ticking, 45 


Ibs. etal piesa $15.00 | face, soft and springy 
Satin inish icking, ¥ ‘ > 
ete. & 16.50 | yet firm and buoyant. 


Your money will be 
18.00 | cheerfully refunded to 
you without question, 
if you are not satisfied 


Mercerized Art 
Twills, 45 lbs... 

Special Hotel Style, 
50 Ibs. 23.00 





I Nes ap rench 30.00 | With the Ostermoor. 
Special Imperial" ; Send the $15 today, 
Edge, 60 Ibs. . 35.00 | or write for 144-page 
Extra Thick Imperi. free book and samples 
Edge, 70 lbs. . . 45.00] of ticking. 
Imperial Double 
Stitched French 
Roll Edge, 80 Ibs: 55.00 
Express prepaid Mattresses 








Our "Fre e Book describe s all 
these mattresses in detail. 











OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Agency: 
Alz aie a Fe —- Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Old Fashioned Baked Beans 
In Guernsey 


—are wonderfully delicious and digestible. 
Guernsey cooks slowly and thoroughly— 
f brings out the true flavor of the beans and 
', seasoning — that unforgetable flavor of 
% home-cooked beans. And you serve them 
f 








steaming hot in the same 
dish, goldenbrown, un- ; 
broken and mealy! 

Get your favorite recipe 
for baked beans and try it 
again in Guernsey. Then 
you'llknow why housekeep- 
ers everywhere are cooking 
and serving in this beauti- \ i 
ful brown earthenware. f ME 

Send six cents in stamps for a 
Guernsey Cook Book; all  @ 
about casserole cooking , ; i 
and many delicious recipes. lex 

THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co. 
Cambridge, O- 


f 


Guernse " 


Brown:— White. Lassi _ Fnomeled 


Guernsey is inexpensive. For sale at > 
most good stores. Look on the bottom “crsyer® 
of every piece for the ‘trade-mark that 
introduced the casserole to America.” 
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Roses, Plants, Seeds, 


Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., by 
mail, postpaid. 
Safe arrival and 
satisfaction 
guaranteed. 59 
years ol fair 
dealing. Hun- 
dredsofcarloads 
of Fruit and Or- 
namentalTrees. 
1,200 acres, 60 
in hardy roses— 
none better grown. 47 greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, 
Begonias, Geraniums, etc. Immense stock of Superb 

annas, the queen of bedding plants. Large assort- 
ment of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 

168-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 84, Painesville, Ohio 









































HOW CAN 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MAKE GOOD? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


courses which prepare children for life activity. 
Growth and training in the art of living enable 
children to fulfill the third function of their 


being—that of doing. 


Every man and every 


woman needs work in order to live, and it is a 
part of the duty of education to prepare them 


for that work. 


First of all, as modern society has developed, 
every man and many women need an income- 
producing trade or occupation, hence it is the 
duty of the schools to provide trade and pro- 
fessional educations (really the same thing 


under different names). 


No child should be 


permitted to leave the schools until he is pro- 
ficient in some income-giving work. The char- 
acter of the teaching must be altered to suit the 
locality, but the principle is absolute. 

Further, since men should not devote their 
entire lives to the same task, because they 
require a change of occupation, the school 
should aim to provide an avocation, or second- 
ary occupation, which may occupy leisure 
hours. Manual training, agriculture, art work 
and civics will supply different people with 


occupations for spare time. 


Finally, since one of the chief duties of society 
is to insure a healthy and increasingly valuable 
supply of human beings, no one should leave the 
schools without a thorough domestic training, 


including training for parenthood. 


While this 


training should be given in a measure to boys, 
it should be intended primarily for girls, and 
should include biology, hygiene, chemistry, 


dietetics, psychology and nursing. 


Although 


the elementary grades can provide only the 
simplest training along these lines that train- 
ing should be given to every-future housekeeper 


and mother. 


What American Schools Must Provide 


F UP to this point we have rightly described 

child needs the American school must be so 
organized as to provide for growth and play, for 
instructing the child in a knowledge of people, 
institutions, things and ideas, and for preparing 
every child to do his work in life. 

These subjects must be so apportioned over 
the grades that every child has the benefit of 


them. The High School is a 
the elementary school. 


continuation of 


It is in the High 


School that children should begin to specialize, 
because specialization before the beginning of 
adolescence is undesirable; but since, in many 
localities, almost all of the children leave before 
reaching the High School, these subjects must 


be taught in the elementary grades. 
things every child must know. 


Certain 
If he is going 


to drop school at fourteen, as three-quarters 
of the American school-children do, he must be 


reached in the first eight grades. 


If he goes to 


High School he may there be given an oppor- 
tunity to complete and intensify the education 
which the elementary school has started. 

We believe that these fundamental principles 
of education are sufficiently flexible to fit any 
community in the United States; they will apply 
to places of the most divergent school needs. 

Let us begin by applying the scheme to a 
mining village of three thousand inhabitants, 
a typical industrial community. 

In this village more than nine-tenths of the 
children leave school at or before fourteen 
years of age, so that whatever school training 
they get must be secured between the ages of 


six and fourteen. 


The kind of activities that the children will 
take up in life is fixed by the custom of the 
town. The great majority of the boys go into 
the mines or shops, while practically all of the 
girls help around the home until they marry. 
A small number work in stores and factories. 


The life is rather primitive; 


the houses are 


set far apart; the children have an abundance 
of play space; they are required to do chores 
in homes where they receive little home train- 
ing. The town affords an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to learn nasty things in a nasty way. 


Elementary Schools in the Small Town 


LMOST all of the educational work in such 

a town must be done in the elementary 
schools. While High School facilities may be 
afforded they will appeal to a vanishingly small 


percentage of the children. 


The elementary schools in such a village 


must provide organized games 


for the younger 


children and organized sports for the older 
ones; a sufficient amount of physical training 
to insure robust bodies; careful instruction in 
physiology, body hygiene and sex hygiene; sim- 
ple manual training for the younger children; 
thorough preparation in the reading and writ- 
ing of English; the fundamentals of numbers; 
geography with particular reference to the 
geographic conditions in the immediate local- 


ity; civics and history 


-particularly American 


history; a thorough drill in English and Amer- 
ican literature; a minimum amount of instruc- 
tion in fine art—drawing, painting, modeling; 
an extensive system of Nature study supple- 


mented by field trips. 


This course should be required of boys and 
girls alike. In addition to these studies the 
boys in a coal-mining village should receive 
careful instruction in geology, particularly in 
the mineralogy of the region in which the 
mine is located; technical training in mining, 
drafting and shop work; and a sufficient train- 
ing in agriculture to enable them to make good 
kitchen gardens, since gardening is one of the 
chief avocations of men in such a village. 

Parallel to this special training for boys the 
schools should provide for girls a thorough 


course in domestic science, 


with particular 


emphasis on economic purchasing, and an 
education for parenthood, including hygiene, 
dietetics, psychology and nursing. 

Such a course of study given in a typical 
mining village would tend to make of the boys 
educated, trained workmen, and of the girls edu- 


cated, trained mothers. 


To be sure this course 


would not make of the boys railroad presidents 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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524 Causeway Street 


“Our Treat”—A Gift to You 


We want you to taste these fourteen kinds of biscuit con- =. 
fections, each distinctive in flavor and so good to eat that you 
will like them better than cake or candy. 









































We call them 





Specialties 


because they are entirely different from any other biscuits 
baked in this country—“The Quality Biscuits of America.” 


containing the biscuits 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Boston, Mass. 


This Sunshine “Revelation Box” Sent for the Postage 


Send us your name and address and the name of your 
grocer with 10 cents (stamps or coin) for postage and 
packing only. We will send you this Sunshine 

“Revelation Box” 
shown here; or, send us your name 
and your grocer’s name for our Sun- 
shine “Taste Box,” free and postpaid. 


Joose-Wres Biscurr (0. 
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Seeetiuliy boxed, 
Ribbon-tied, like a 
pound of candy. 
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First: 


mother’s 


GENUINE FABRIKOID LEATHER. A special grade 
made exclusively for us, and guaranteed against tear- 
ing, fading or peeling by us and by the E, I. Du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co., sole makers of Fabrikoid. 


Write to-day for name of local dealer and free booklet 
showing carriages in colors, and containing many valu- 
able hints for the young mother, weight chart, etc. 


LOCAL DEALERS: 


of carriages that assures your profit by eliminating ‘‘come backs.’’ 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO. 
1020 14th Street, 





The Maker’s Confidence Proves the Quality 


The only man who knows how long a baby carriage will last is the maker. 
You cannot afford to buy a carriage the manufacturer won’t guarantee. 


Sidway Collapsible Baby Carriages 


Are Guaranteed for Two Years 


How many baby carriages do you want to buy? One Sidway is enough. 
We will replace free of charge or transportation expense any parts 
that wear out or break within two years. Second: 
unnecessary different carriages for home and travel. 
large cushion tires and adjustable spring provide comfort rivalled only by 
arms. It folds into % the space of astationary carriage to slip 
under seat of auto, buggy or train. 


The Sidway makes 
The roomy interior, 


Sidway Exclusive Features 


Adjustable Cradle Spring 
Sidway Real Rubber Tires 


Write for trade proposition on the first line 


Elkhart, Indiana 


A Sidway 
Guaran- 
teed 
Carriage 
Folded 



































People of discrimination and taste exhibit these 
qualities in the care with which they select a 
writing paper. The refined qualities of 


meet the requirements of the most fastidious. } 
the same time this paper is reasonable in a 
It is carried by many of the leading dealers. If 
your stationer cannot supply you send us his 
name and we will send you a sample portfolio. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 57-63 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER | 


Trade 


Address for Portfolio No. 5 
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Cortical S ilk 


Makes a “Rip Proof” Seam 


Mark 





Ask for 
ORIGINAL— 
GENUINE 










The 


Imitations 


Food -Drink 
for All All Ages 


Others are 









NGRAVED 


The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for a generation with the highest — 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable 






pas 


VERETT 


EDDING 


100 Cogent Invitations, $7.25; 
itional 100, $2.25. deliv 
ered anywhere in the United States, 


ADDEY 


eVIRGINIA. 
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wome} and have 
built up the weight#/f 


of as Many more. — i 
My guns. 2 among | 
the mos oe, 


strong spirit, your whole- 
some personality — feels 
better in body and mind 
for your very presence. 


You are busy,. but you can 
devote a few minutes a day . 
in the privacy of your room, 
to following scientific, hy- 
gienic principles of health | 
prescribed to suit your Dar 
dealer. reeds. : 


My wore nae grow. 
are quick, natural and pe 
they are scientific an 

By teacuneg dee P 





a your y 
est. : 


I want to help you to a b> pualice that your health 
lies almost entirely in your own hands and that 
you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. 

I have published a free booklet showing how 
to stand and walk correctly and giving other 
information of vital interest to women. Write 
for it and I will also tell you about my work. 
If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend —at least you will help me by your in- 
terest in this great movement for greater cul- 
ture, refinement and beauty in woman. 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. 


I have had a wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college-bred woman. She is 


the recognized authority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of woman. 

























Shows the brush 
lowered to sweep 
short nap carpet. 
You can set it in 
two other posi- 
tions. 


NATIONAL 


WL LER MOEA AING 


Three Sweepers in One 


because the brush can be adjusted by a finger 
touch to sweep clean long, medium and short 
nap carpets. When the brush is almost worn 
out you can set it in the lower notch where it 
will continue to do good work for a long time. 


FREE a model showing how it 
works mailed on request 
The NATIONAL costs little, runs easily, has 
genuine bristle brush, and many other features 


which make it the one you-should buy. On 
sale everywhere in United States and Canada. 


Ask your dealer to show you. 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 
4 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn. 

















Ask your dealer for the ; fi 





Ball. and Socket © 


Fastener 


It stays fastened when snapped; 
gives the perfect fit to a garment 
that is so desirable; is univer- 
sally used on dresses, waisis, 
petticoats, lapels of coats, etc. 
Be sure to look for the trade 
mark. Two dozen for 25 cents. 
Send us the name of the dealer wlio 
does not carry it. 


United States Fastener Co. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Represented at 
Chicago, Ill., 237 So. Fifth Ave. 
New York City, 740 Broadway. 
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or United States Senators; but even that is not 
a drawback because, incredible as it may sound 
to many old-fashioned ears, the vast majority 
of these boys will be miners and mechanics. 
The question is, therefore, Shall they be good 
miners or bad ones? United States Senatorships 
bother them not a whit. 

If there are, as there always will be in such a 
village, a few exceptional children who desire 
more advanced work, the teacher can do exactly 
what he does now—namely, give them special 
instruction. 

Such an educational system as that outlined 
would require more training in the teachers, 
and an additional outlay for tools and school- 
rooms, but it would train the boys and girls 
of the village to live their lives effectively. 

The mine-village educational problem is 
rendered especially easy of solution because 
the community is small in size, and because 
there are only two occupations, mining and 
homekeeping, into which the children go. 

A similar situation may be found in most of 
the agricultural districts, except that the boys 
take up farming instead of mining, while the 
girls are called upon to participate in farm work 
to the extent of caring for chickens and pigs 
and sometimes for milk. In such an agricul- 
tural community the same outline for study 
might apply, except that in training for occu- 
pations boys should be taught the facts re- 
garding soil fertility, fruit culture, dairying, 
market gardening and other agricultural prob- 
lems, while girls need instruction which will 
fit them for domestic life and for parenthood. 

In New York State a number of agricultural 
High Schools giving a course such as the above 
have met with marked success. Most country 
children do not go to High School, however— 
although they are doing so in increasing num- 
bers—and hence the necessity for shaping the 
elementary course along similar lines. 


Advantage of the “Continuation” School 


\ HEN the mining village and the farming 
district are replaced by the industrial 
town and the city the school problem is greatly 
complicated by the crowding of many people 
into a small space and by the great diversity 
of occupations which the people pursue. The 
larger the town the worse the crowding and the 
greater the variety of jobs. Otherwise the prob- 
lem of education remains largely the same. 

The most apparent need of the town child is 
a place to play, and the plainest duty of the 
town elementary school is to provide play 
space. In thinly settled places there is no such 
need. In towns and cities there is no more 
imperative duty resting on the school than the 
furnishing of playgrounds and gymnasiums for 
children. The practice of building schoolhouses 
without gymnasiums and without play spaces 
cannot be too strongly condemned. It is rob- 
bing children of the chance to grow into normal 
human beings. 

The other side of the town problem—the 
question of occupations—has been settled in 
Germany, and more recently in a few American 
cities, by the ‘‘continuation”’ school, which 
unties the Gordian knot by cutting it. Instead 
of allowing children to stop school at fourteen 
the ‘‘continuation”’ system requires partial 
school attendance until they are eighteen. 

Under this system, when children reach the 
end of the elementary schools they may either 
go on with a High School course for four years, 
or else they may take a “‘continuation”’ course 
for four years. 

For example, if a boy elects to be a car- 
penter he spends forty hours a week as a car- 
penter’s apprentice. Then for fourteen hours 
a week he goes to a school where he is taught 
mechanical drawing, designing, the testing of 
materials and any other subjects which bear on 
carpentering. The time he spends in school is 
credited on the time sheets of his employer. 

So at the end of four years the boy, at eight- 
een, has been well trained in the practice of 
carpentering by working at his job, and well 
schooled in its theory by taking a “‘continua- 
tion’’ course which bore directly on his work. 
Thus wage-earning and education are united to 
produce a well-trained man. 

The school problem of the city suburb is 
very different from that of the mining village, 
the rural community, the industrial town or the 
city. The children have space, good homes 
and abundant opportunity to go through High 
School and even through college. Under these 
conditions the elementary grades can be di- 
rectly preparatory for High School work, since 
six or even seven out of ten children will go to 
High School. 

In the city suburb there need be little spe- 
cialization in the elementary grades. The 
High School, with a general course and.two or 
three special courses, can be relied upon for all 
necessary specific training. 


Different Needs of the Children 


N THE industrial town, in the city and in the 

city suburb the High School is being looked 
to as the place where specialized training must 
begiven. The trade school can succeed a little, 
but its effectiveness will always be limited by 
the narrow technical character of its instruc- 
tion, which makes the ‘‘continuation”’ school 
generally preferable. The High School is not a 
separate institution, but an integral part of the 
school system. Ina High School, therefore, the 
children should move naturally from the studies 
of, the elementary grades to more advanced 
studies, but the purpose of ‘both elementary 
and High Schools is the same—the preparation 
of children for living. 

Children have needs which the schools are 
here to supply. Certain of these needs are 
common to all children, and to that extent all 
schools must provide similar training. Other 
needs, varying with the size and character of 
the community, call for a similar variation in 
the course of study. Everywhere, however, the 
schools belong to the parents, and they should 
be managed in the interest of the children. 
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SMART STYLES FOR EASTER 


~Fx& aN 
No.6L 78. Hat Vy 


ay i GS) Res 


No1L79 fel 


Suit ‘' 


high grade all-worsted mannish Serge. "The chic 
semi-fitted coat is designed with single-breasted cut- 
away front, fastening with a single large pearl button. 
The collar and broad graceful lapels are of self ma- 


terial, but there is an extra Robespierre collar and Di- | 
rectoire vest of white Ratiné which gives a charming 


touch of style. Ratiné collar and vest are attached 
by means of patent snap fasteners that are easily 
removed. Sleeves are trimmed with smoked pearl but- 
tons. Coat has a graceful slightly fitted back and_ is 
27 inches long. It is richly lined throughout with 
Belding’s best quality guaranteed satin. Skirt has a 
stitched plait effect down left side of front, which is 
trimmed at knee with four pearl buttons. Below this is 
a side plait and inverted plait as pictured. Back of skirt 
is made witha double box-plait in center which is stitched 
down as far as the knee and from there falls in four loose 
plaits. It fastens invisibly at left side in 


back. Colors: black, navy blue, tan. 
Price, mail or express ‘charges paid by us, $13.98 | | 


No.6L 77. Large Hat of Milan Straw, 
rolled brim trimmed with velvet, 
round crown also trimmed with 
velvet at left side with huge vel- 
vet wing and handsome spray of 
rose and foliage. Very stunning. 
Brim is 18 inches in diameter. 
Comes in white straw with red roses 
and black velvet, or white with 
pink roses and_ black 


press charges paid by us, 4.98 
Do your Easter Shopping 
from THIS Catalogue 


A postal card will bring you 
this beautiful Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Catalogue, con- 
taining over 2,000 illustrations 
and descriptions of the -very 
latest New York styles in 
wearing apparel. 

















No. 35 L 80. 


No.1L 79. Stunning Spring Tailor-made Suit, made of | 








BELLASHESS&.@ 





| 
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Dress 





No. 35L80. A Fetching Easter Frock. 

The New Robespierre Model Dress, 
made of a fine rich lustrous Satin 
Charmeuse, a fabric popular for its 

beautiful appearance and because it 
drapes in such soft graceful folds. 

Turn-over Robespierre collar is of white satin and the 
Brussels net chemisette and collar are piped with satin 
to match and trimmed with tiny satin covered but- 
tons. The two bows which trim dress at neck and 
waist are of Charmeuse and satin. Three-quarter 
length sleeves have fluted ruffles of lace net and are 
trimmed with self covered buttons. Down entire 
front of dress is a double row of small self covered but- 
tons, giving a pretty touc h of originality and style. 
A plaited girdle joins waist and skirt. The skirt has 
a wide stitched panel in back. Dress fastens invisibly 
in front. Comes in black, navy blue, taupe gray or 
Copenhagen blue, all trimmed with white 
collar. Special Easter Price, mail or ex- 12. 98 
press charges paid by us .......... 
= No.6L 78. A Smart Hat for Easter. 
Achic model of medium size, made 
of fancy crimped Silk and Hair 
Braid. Hat has a graceful turned-up 
brim which is wider at left side, 
held in place by fancy fluted satin 
ribbon rosette, stick-up effect of 
Ostrich; prettily trimmed around 
crown with handsome Ostrich band. 
Cc olors: all black, all Gendarme blue, 
black with white Ostrich and cerise 
ribbon trimming, also in burnt with 
black feather and ribbon 


Geundasngdatsre, $3.90 
We will gladly send it FREE 


Save money on your 
Easter Clothing. Our Cat- 
alogue contains the very 
latest and best New York 
styles. Be sure to write 


for your copy TODAY. 













































































































We PayAll We Satisfy You 
Mail or Express WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. or Refund 
oe NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. be nae 
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First in Quality, First in Beauty 
First in Making a Things New 
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F your floors are old and shabby, 

do not think they are hopeless. 
JAP-A-LAC will make them new 
and beautiful. It withstands practi- 
cally any ordinary usage to which 
floorsare subjected. Remember, you 
can’t expect JAP-A-LAC results 
fromanything thatisvotJAP-A-LAC. 

JAP-A-LAC is made in 21 beautiful 
colors and Natural (Clear) beside the 
new JAP-A-LAC Floor and Porch 
Enamels in Tan, Terra Cotta, Light 
Drab and Dark Drab. It is for sale in 
every city and town in the United States 
and Canada, in Paint, Hardware, Drug 
and Department Stores in all sizes from 
10c cans up. Write for our booklet, 


**1001 Uses For JAP-A-LAC.”’ 





OHIG. 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio—Toronto, Canada 
Branches: New York —Chicago— London 


Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes, White 
Enamels, Endurance (Mission) Wood Stains, Water- 
proof Flat Wall Finishes and Cement Coatings. 


HN 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 





pe Ss, 
HITTEMOREs «| 
I 


To* S|) 








GILT EDGE, the wy ladies’ shoe dressing that posi- 
tively contains lacks and Polishes ladies’ an 
children’ s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 
25c. “*French Gloss,” 10c. 

Pt». combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds 

sset or tan shoes, 10c. ‘“* Dandy”’ size, 25c. 
LOUICK WHITE” Gn liquid form withsponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, | Oc. and 
TE combination for gentlemen who take 
ride in having their shoes look Al. Restores color an 
eee to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 10c. 
“Elite” size 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 

the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid, 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 











































Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
eR make you our permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION Padish,1? Va. 
15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; Tomatoes, 
11 of the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, 
worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 
Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 25c — 65 varieties 
) in all; worth $1.00 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this magazine. 


SEND 10 CENTS 

to cover postage and packing and receive this 
valuable collection of seeds postpaid, together 
with my big instructive, beautiful Seed and 
Plant Book, tells all about Buckbee’s ‘*Full of 
Life’’ Seeds, Plants, etc. 


[.W.BuckBE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 197 Rockford, Tl. 











AS I SEE THE WAY 
OUT OF DIVORCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) . 


welfare of both Church and State it is of vital 
importance for both to join their forces and 
work together with a hearty good will to cast 
out this loathsome monster. As regards the 
Church it is the part of her ministers to see 
to it that the young receive a proper training 
for the sacred state of marriage; that they look 
well before they leap; that they be brought to 
a realization of its serious duties, its burdens 
and responsibilities; that they enter it, not 
with the mistaken notion that it is to be an 
earthly paradise, but with the full knowledge 
that it meanstrouble and trial and self-sacrifice, 
that there will be plenty of storms and cloudy 
weather to vary the sunshine, and that, if 
they hope for any real happiness in their wedded 
life, they must make up their minds from the 
very outset to endure a good deal from each 
other and endeavor to forestall disagreements 
by harmonizing their differences of tastes and 
temperaments. 


The Duty of Church and State 


JERHAPS it would be well for the clergy to 
insist more strongly on the serious side of 
matrimony and to invest the ceremony itself 
with all possible solemnity. There are entirely 
too much levity, too much of the undignified, 
too much practical joking and horseplay in 
present-day marriages; too much attention to 
dress and appearance and rehearsals on the 
part of the young couple—all of which tends to 
throw the sacred and solemn character of mar- 
riage into the background. The clergy should 
discourage and discountenance these antics. 

Above all it is the duty of the minister to 
maintain, by word and act, the permanence 
and stability of the marriage contract; to 
insist, in season and out of season, that ‘‘ What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” And this clearly implies a re- 
fusal on the clergyman’s own part to solemnize 
remarriages of divorced persons. Until the 
clergy are a unit on this point we will make but 
little headway against the divorce evil. If 
they approve of divorce it is a case of the blind 
leading the blind. If they disapprove of it yet 
attempt to remarry the divorced their incon- 
sistency and abandonment of principle will 
make of no effect whatever opinions they may 
pronounce against it. 

As to the State there should be a speedy and 
a radical change in its attitude toward divorce. 
The laxity of the divorce laws in many States 
issimply abominable. There is no use mincing 
words in the matter; it would be criminal to 
doso. Some of the reasons for which divorce 
is granted are absolutely ridiculous—scarcely 
sufficient to justify an employer in discharging 
an office boy. It is simply putting a premium 
on little marital disagreements. Why not profit 
by the example of Great Britain and Canada? 
Their divorce laws are remarkably stringent, 
and yet they seem to get on fairly well; far 
better than ourselves, with far less domestic 
infelicity and public scandal. Compared with 
the fearful figures furnished by our National 
Census Bureau divorce is a rarity in these 
countries— another proof that the economic law 
of supply and demand is sometimes reversed 
in morals, the supply creating the demand. 

It should be the great aim of the law and the 
courts to patch up, whenever possible, the little 
misunderstandings that occur bet ween the hus- 
band and wife; to effect a reconciliation, and 
thus prevent instead of granting divorces. An 
immense amount of good can be accomplished 
in this way and a vast deal of evil averted by 
thoroughly conscientious and prudent Judges. 


Courts Should Try to Act as Peacemakers 


"poe marital differences that bring people to 
the divorce court are often superficial and 
trivial in the extreme. Oftentimes they are 
based on suspicions that have no foundation 
infact. Not rarely they are merely the results 
of temper and pride, impetuous and impulsive 
outbursts, which both parties regret in their 
calmer moments. They would like to undo the 
past, but are too proud to apologize and admit 
that they are wrong. What they need most is 
a sensible, prudent go-between who can bring 
them to see the groundlessness of their quarrel, 
make explanations easier and thereby effect a 
reconciliation without hurting their false pride 
too much. And it is here that the office of the 
discreet Judge comes in. 

Apropos of this I have recently come upon 
a few addresses delivered by the Honorable 
Charles M. Goodnow, of Chicago, explaining 
the ends and aims, and methods and results 
of the Court of Domestic Relations. The ex- 
planations show clearly that one of the primary 
objects of this court is precisely to carry out 
the suggestion I have just made—to do away 
with the necessity of divorce by bringing about 
a better understanding between the dis- 
affected parties. Says Judge Goodnow: ‘This 
court believes that the home is the unit about 
which all the activities of life should center, 
and for that reason it acts as much as a peace- 
making agency in times of trouble as in sepa- 
rating parents; for the children must have the 
home influence, and the court is only too glad to 
rectify the wrongs, either fancied or real, and 
return the parents and children to their fireside 
without engaging in court procedure.’ x 

Were this wise policy but universal through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, would 
all Judges with whom divorce suits are filed 
adopt the practice of Judge Goodnow, needless 
toremark the number of divorces would be most 
appreciably lessened. 

In the last analysis the choice is left to the 
American people and to American families— 
either to stand firm for consecrated wedlock, 
blessed by God, or to plunge into the vortex of 
free love which is dominated by passion alone. 
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Dutch Boy White Lead—white in the keg— 
any color you want to make it on the house. 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 








Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1214, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. 
Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. 


Let us send you ‘‘ Painting Helps 11,” full of facts every house owner should 
know about painting. Weill include our catalogue of 100 beautiful stencils for walls. 


NATIONAL LEAD COM PANY 


Cincinnati 


Ask your paint dealer. 


PAINT lesson: Toa 

paste made of white 
lead and water add linseed 
oil and stir. Watch the 
oil drive out the water! 
Presto! an oz/ paste instead 
of water paste. 

Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil rush togetherandcling 
together just that way on 
the house paznted with 
them. What chance has 
rain or snow to dissolve | 
such paint? 


NL 
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Mixture of 





White lead and 
water, with white lead, 
layer of lin- linseed oil 

seed oil, and water. seed oil. 


Water poured off, 


Dutch Boy 


Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 














leaving white | 
lead and lin- ji 
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a Better im 


pe4 Saves Fuel, 
Costs Less 


Splendid Kalamazoo range— 
latest model—wonderful fuel- 
saver—at bottom prices. 360 
days’ trial—freight prepaid— 
cash or Credit. 

We ship the day 
your order comes. 


Write For 
Prices 


and illustrated book of 
400 stoves—FREE. Ask for 
Catalog No. 306. Ww emake 
furnaces and gas stoves 
too—ask for catalogs. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
A 1 A@e¥ Keli Ve Vite oe 


Manufacturers 
<+ Direct to You™ %%° 











Kalamazoo, Michigan 


















St. Patrick’s Day Favors 





Green High Hat (box) with Pipe, 10c; Shamrock Ice Cream 
Cases, 75c doz.; Pipe with Irish Flag Fan, 5c ; Green Celluloid 
Balancing Bird with Dinner Card, 10c ; Irish te at with favor, 5c; 
Green Silk Heart (box), Green Metal Snakes, Green Suit Cases, 
10ceach; Potatoes, Silk Harps, Hods,Clay Pipe on Pin, Frogs, 
Shillelaghs, Green High Hats, Shamrock in Pot, 5c each; 
Silk Shamrocks, 15c dozen; St. Patrick Buttons, 30c dozen; 
Irish Silk Flags, Mounted, 5c, 10c each. Paper Pin Flags, 15c 
dozen; Assorted Irish Figures, 10c, 20c each. Lrish Snapping 
Mottoes, 50c Box ; Irish Rose Cases, Ice Cream Size, $1.80 doz. 

Salted Nut Size,90c doz. Green Cré pe Paper Baskets, ce Cream 
size, $1.20 doz., Midget Size, 90c doz. Irish Jack Horner Pie, 

12 Ribt ons, $4.00; = pe Paper Napkins, 35c package ; Din- 
ner Cards, 40c doz.; Tally Cards, 25c doz, Large Favor Cata- 
log free on request. "We make up $1.00 and $2.00 Assortments 
of St.Patrick Favors, We positively do not pay mail Charges. 


B. SHACKMAN &(0., Dept. 19, 906 Broadway, New York 
















Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr, Ellen 
Dean Wade. It tells how to keep the 
baby well and strong, also describes 


GLASCOCK’S BABY WALKER 


Weak backsand bow-legsprevented. Baby 
amueee and mother relieved of his cz are. 
Write for this free book today “i 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 
600 Avon Street Muncie, Ind. 








RITE FOR MY PRICE ¢ 


On 6-Time World’s Champion 


BELLE CITY 


Winner in 10,000 hatch con- 
tests. Record of success 
never equalled, 1 wantto 
send you all facts, figures 
and proof that will interest } 
you. Show you how to get 
prize winning hatches at 
lowest cost. Ww rite mea 
postal sow. 





Home Test 





im Rohan, Pres. Freight Prepaid 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 125, Racine, Wis. 

















Here’s the Educator Toasterette — 
Perfect Cracker for Soup or Salad 
A dainty, delicious wafer—salted, buttered and 


toasted to a delicate brown. 


And you'll also enjoy the 
many other kinds of 


EDUGATOR 








—all of them famous for their 
purity, food value and quality. 


R80 RS EE 


H . f TO DEALERS 

ere are just a few—try who appreciate a pure food quality 

: them. The Educator Wafer, product that is well. advertised and 
; ed b ed ° in good demand the Edu- 

| unexcelled to serve buttered in ator Oracker propo- 


place of bread—the Educator 
Water Cracker, delicious 


Toornt, fortwo {Mowe 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FooD COMPANY 
40 Batterymarch St., Boston 


But it's the sweet, nut-like flavor of the Educator whole 
wheat that makes their eating such a genuine, lingering delight. 


with cheese and coffee—the 
Fruited Educator, filled 
with imported Sultana Cara- 
buna raisins —and the Choc- 
olate Educator, a won- 
derful delicacy for fancy 
GRAGKERS luncheons and teas. 
In tins or by the pound 
of your dealer. 


in stock the kind you wish, 
please send us his name. 


sition is exception- 
ally attractive. 
Write for it. 





If he hasn’t 
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Drop a Postal Today 
for our Free Book 


It tells you how to keep your whole 
house clean at 5 cents a week, all neces- 
sary dusters included. 


it is an interesting story written by a 
housewife to housewives. You will do 
your Own work easier and better —and 
keep your maids longer if you use the 


ABSORBO 


Dri-Mop and Dusters 


Hardwood floors and Absorbo Dusters and the 
Absorbo Dri-Mop have revolutionized house- 
keeping methods. No oils and polishes needed— 
think of the saving of money, time, strength. 
No “gummy’”’ corners, no “grimy” hands. 

The book tells you what Absorbo Dusters are 
and why they clean so well, without harming 
woodwork or rugs. They contain no grease or 
injurious chemicals. They are scientifically par- 
affinized. It is a simple principle every woman 
can understand, and we believe you have a right 
to know what you are using on your floors and 
furniture. Keep 
house the clean 
and easy way. 


Trial Offer 


Ask your dealer for 
Absorbo Dri-Mops 
and Dusters. If he 















hasn't them and 
does not care to 
get them for you, 
write us for a 
Year’s Outfit, con- 
sisting of 


1 Dri-Mop (handle 54 
inches long) ea. $1.50 
Standard Dust Cloths, 
30x36 inches, each 25c 
Desk Duster, 18x24 inches 
each, 15c¢ 

Korner Kleaner, with 36- 
in, handle (convenient for 
reaching behind —_— fur- 
niture) each, 


—- — WwW 


Totes retail price of all these 
is $2. We send, all com- 
plete, shares prepaid anywhere, 


for $2. 


Write today for the Dusters 
or drop a line for “A Clean 
House at 5 Cents a Week”— 
the Free Book that tells the 































whole Absorbo story. 


CHICAGO FEATHER 


DUSTER CO. 
762 Mather St., Chicago 





Look for 

the word Drop a 
*“*Absorbo”’ Postal 
stamped in TODAY 
green on for this 
every Absorbo FREE 
Duster BOOK 














ERE'S the daintiest 

gift you ever laid eyes on—a whole week's 
supply of Marinello Face Powder-—-FREE. Of 
course, you know of Marinello Face Powder, 
but perhaps you have never used it, and so, 
simply to let you see how delightful it is, we 
are going to give you enough of this exquisite 
powder to last you a whole week, 


Daintily put up in a charming, useful Lucky 
Elephant Coin Purse and Vanity Case—one side 
of which holds $1.20 in change—the other con- 
tains a puff and mirror. Usually sells for $1.00. 
Send us your name, address, 2 dimes and 3 two- 
cent stamps, and both the case and the free 
Marinello Powder come to you prepaid. You'll 
find Marinello a surprisingly delightful powder. 
Write today—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 


— 




































Imported embroidered 





Robes and Waists 


OR very little more than you 

pay for ready-made clothes, 
you Can wear exquisite, import- 
ed, richly embroidered dresses, 
made in any style you prefer. 
These dress patterns are em- 
broidered in ourown workrooms 
in Switzerland, where labor is 
cheap, imported by us and sold 
direct to you, making them 
within the reach of everyone, 


All are unmade— ample mate- 

rial to make up in any Style. 
Prices range from $5.95, 
$6.50, $7.50 up to $95. 


Send for samples and catalog show- 
ing dozens of unusually effective, 
showy designs in all the newe st 
colorings on the most fashionable 
materials (linen, batiste, marquis- 
ette, crépe and the latest silks and 
nets). Also a large variety of beau- 
tiful embroidered waists, children 
and baby dresses. 


Write for catalog today 





Elaborately em- 


SCHWEIZER & COMPANY bereidered lines 


robe. One of our 


Dept. A-470 Fourth Avenue, NewYork — very fine patterns: 








MY FIFTY YEARS 
AS A MINISTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


service in Heidelberg, when I got nothing from 
the sermon, but when I was upborne by the 
German choral sung by two thousand voices, 
one-half at least voices of men; the service in 
the Quaker meeting house in the woods, where 
there was neither preaching nor song, but a 
quiet as sacred as song or speech could be. 

My skeptical friend shrugs his shoulders and 
says this is all imagination. Well, what if it is 
all imagination? God gave me my imagina- 
tion @s well as my reason, and it is just as 
irrational not to use one’s imagination, if he 
has an imagination, as not to use his reason if 
he has reason. 

This spiritual fellowship with my neighbors, 
this spiritual fellowship with the friends I have 
“loved long since and lost awhile,” makes real 
to me a more sacred and more dear fellowship. 
My friends, seen and unseen, and I are not 
merely going together to church; we are also 
going together to God: to pray, to confess, to 
praise. What does this praying, confessing, 
praising, mean? It is difficult to answer this 
question—even to myself. It is still more 
difficult to answer it to another. 


Public Worship Not the Only Worship 


oe 4IC worship is not the only worship; it 
is not the highest worship. ““When thou 
prayest,”’ says Jesus Christ, ‘‘enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret.”? ‘“Isaac’s 
closet,’’ says Chrysostom, ‘‘wasa field. David's 
closet was his bedchamber. Our Lord’s closet 
was the mountain. Peter’s closet was a house- 
top.” God is, or at least may be, nearer to us 
in solitude than i in the great congregation. I 
do not goto church to find God. He is nearer 
to me in the solitude of my chamber and in the 
unlettered ritual of my own heart. 

But this faith in an invisible God is some- 
times dim and sometimes doubted. If at times 
Heis not “so far as even to be near’; if at times 
Tennyson’s words are realized in my experience, 
Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with 

Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 

hands and feet, 

there are other times when I wonder whether 
the inaudible voice has really spoken, the 
invisible presence has really been seen, the 
enkindled affections have really been stirred 
by Him, or whether my imagination has been 
cheating me. Then the experience of the 
church service and the remembrance of church 
services past bring to me their message of con- 
firmation. I know that to other men He is not 
*“so far as even to be near.” I know that to 
other men He is ‘closer than breathing, nearer 
than hands and feet.” I know that my experi- 
ence is a common experience. What my con- 
sciousness has witnessed to me is witnessed to 
an innumerable host of others as well. And 
this means all the more to me because it is the 
consciousness of plain people. It is an expe- 
rience not confined to white-robed saints, but 
belongs to men of like passions as myself. The 
shopkeeper, the seamstress, the school-teacher, 
the owner of the factory, the workman at the 
bench, the city capitalist, all have something 
in their lives which answers to, confirms and 
reénforces the most sacred experience of my 
own life, and Iam thankful for the church and 
its service. 

The daily duties grow wearisome, the details 
bring friction, repetition converts employment 
into drudgery. I wonder whether life is worth 
while. Then out of the turmoil and dust of my 
life I come into the quiet church. I see other 
men engaged in the same struggle with tempta- 
tion, expressing the same sorrow in defeat and 
the same gladness in victory. Isee other men 
striving in their places to make this a better 
and happier world, as I am striving in my 
place. isee that Iam not alone; that I am 
one of a great host who are working for the 
Kingdom of God. And Isee the Leader Who 
has called us to this work, Who companions us 
in it, Who inspires us to do, Who forgives our 
failures and strengthens us to a renewal of the 
conflict. And I go back tomy work on Monday 
morning with a renewal of my hopes and a new 
heart of courage to undertake it. 


The Sermons That Help Me Most 


hi {E sermons that help me most are the ser- 
mons that help to give me this aspiration. 
The spirit of religion is defined by Paul as 
Faith, Hope and Love. Faith is looking at the 
things which are notseen but areeternal; Hope 
is the anticipation of a better tomorrow, inspir- 
ing the soul to do its work to make the morrow 
better; Love is the desire for the welfare of our 
fellow men, the desire that they also may see 
the things that are not seen, may find the 
tomorrow better than the yesterday. I do not 
care much for sermons which discuss difficult 
problemsin theology or sociology. I care much 
for the sermon which brushes the cobwebs 
from the window and enables me to see more 
clearly the unseen realities of life; which turns 
my face toward the future, and imapines me 
with courage, through fellowship with God, to 
make that future better; which gives me the 
wider outlook upon humanity, and enables 
me to see in every man at my side a brother 
man, whose faults, however great they may 
be, call loyally for my service; whose virtues, 
however great they may be, incite me to a 
noble emulation. I go to church because it 
helps me to look up, not down; forward, not 
backward; out, not in; and to lend a hand. 








NOTE—In his next article, to be published in the 
April number of THE LADiEs’ Home JouRNAL, Doctor 
Abbott will answer the question, full of interest to every 
minister and member of aChurch: ** What Has a Church 
the Right to Expect of its Minister?” In this article 
Doctor Abbott will, as he says, “describe my ideal of 
what a minister should be,’’ the kind of man he should 
be outside of his pulpit; what determines a successful 
minister and his ministry; what the greatest preachers 
have lacked and what they possessed, and what is 
essential to make a really great minister. No article 
within our reading experience has defined so clearly 
and forcibly this oft-confused relation of the minister 
to his church and of the Church to its minister. 


—THE Epitor or THE LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 














































































































‘Printzezs 


Distinction in Mress 
You can Pick a Printzess 


Out of a Crowd 
HAT stylish air, individuality, and 


tailored elegance that you recognize as 
Distinction in Dress, will enable you to do it. 


You'll turn to look again at a PRINTZESS 
coat or suit. 


If this is the dress ideal you seek—Wear a PRINTZESS 
and the admiration of your friends will be as pleasing a 
tribute to your good taste as the two seasons’ guaranteed 
wear will be to your judgment of values. Sold in your 
city by the merchant who advertises PRINTZESS. 


A booklet of “Style Sketches” will be sent on request. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1211 West 6th Street 
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Let Our Local Corsetiére 


Fit You With a 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 


Nu Bone Corset 


With its Graceful Lines, Up-to-Date 
Style and Made-to-Measure Comfort 


Not Sold in Stores but fitted in the 
seclusion of your home by a trained 
corsetiére. 


NU BONE STAY 





eS 


Interwoven and interlocked in such 
manner that astonishing results in the 
matter of support are obtained without 
the rigidity characteristic of solid steel 
stays or the flimsiness common to other 
wire bonings. Conforms to every 


TRIPLE WIRE 


movement of the body, is ventilative and 
hygienic. Will not take a permanent 
bend, Can be laundered. 


Our Guaranty: ‘“A new corset if a Nu Bone 
tay rusts or breaks within one year. 











New spring catalog sent FREE on request. 


Exclusive territory still open in some 
localities for ambitious corsetieres 


THE NU BONE CORSET COMPANY, Corry, Pa. 

























































Leak for this Piceiislae 


That two-year Gua irantee slip which comes with 


every ‘‘Kantleek” Hot Water Bottle — it’s 
worth looking for. It identifies the water bottle 
that you know will give long,satisfactory service. 


ALLL 


This Guarantee binds us to replace without charge any 
**Kantleek"’ Bottle that shows the slightest imperfection 
within two years from the day you buy it. This relieves 
youfrom all risk and uncertainty of its wearing qualities. 
The same guarantee is given with ‘‘Kantleek”’ Fountain 
Syringes, Ice Bags and other rubber goods. 


—A leading New York 

Helpful Booklet Free physician has written for 

us a valuable book on the use of the hot water bottle, 

fountain syringe, and ice bag. Its helpful suggestions 

may often prevent sickness and relieve minor aches. 
Write for a copy—it’s free. 


‘*Kantleek’’ Rubber Goods are sold by a reliable druggist in 
nearly every community. Upon request we’ll refer you to the dealer 
in your town; or if we have no dealer, we'll ship direct upon receipt 
of price and your druggist’s name. No. 12 (popular size) Water 


Bottle in white rubber costs $1.50; red rubber, $1.75. 


The Seamless Rubber Co. pMsnisaiatonall 



















Needlework in 


Komi-Raffia 


If you have thought baskets theonly 
beautiful things that can be made of 
raffia, just embroider a table cover 
like this in Komi-Raffia. 36 beautiful 
shades— each shade in a separate 
box, price 10c. The name is on 
every box. Write for free book. 

R. H. COMEY COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
2449 Washburn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
























ENGRAVED 


WEDDING °¢ 


10 INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. ‘l'ransportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 South Clark St., Chicago 















FOR ANOTHER 
WOMAN’S SAKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


young mind inexplicable. I had believed him 
the opposite of all that was cruel and heart- 
less; but then I was half in love with him, and 
even if I had not cared for him my girlish pene- 
tration would not have been keen enough to 
pierce the veneer of suavity and assumption of 
honesty that covered greed and a total lack of 
feeling for suffering and distress. 

These thoughts and many others like them 
filtered through my mind, but the question 
was, what was I going to do? I was not the 
only victim of the man’s avarice. The others 
were helpless, unable to care for themselves. 
What of them? Surely their load was hard 
enough to bear without taking away their 
home. Yes, undoubtedly, but in my selfish- 
ness I could not help thinking it was not my 
fault they were there. I was an innocent pur- 
chaser. My own mother and the children at 
home would suffer if I could not pay back that 
five hundred dollars. Suppose I insisted on 
keeping the land—and why should I not keep 
what was mine? Eventually that woman 
would lose it, for she knew nothing about busi- 
ness, and some one would be sure to turn her 
out. Why should I care what became of people 
I did not know? 


DID not care, I would not care, so I told my- 

self again and again; but the look of dumb 
despair and hopelessness in the unfortunate 
mother’s eyes kept haunting me. Had she 
tried to fight, instead of looking at me as if all 
there was left to do was to die, I might perhaps 
have been able to forget her, for I wanted that 
land. I simply could not give it up. If I let 
it go it would mean that I could never return 
to college. It would take years to earn that 
five hundred dollars, and then I would be so 
old I would not care to go to school. I should 
have to teach all my life. 

“T cannot give up that land! I will not!” 
I cried desperately, after hours of battling, as 
J leaned against the dresser glaring at my own 
reflection in the mirror. 

As I looked at my angry, tear-stained young 
face it slowly changed, and I saw only the thin, 
pale, pain-drawn features of the deserted wife, 
her baby in her arms. As this faded and my 
own face was again reflected I saw it now in 
all the ugly guise of selfishness, cruelly op- 
pressing the helpless, but tuthlessly haunted 
by that woman’s look of misery. I shuddered, 
and, turning away from the mirror, dropped on 
my knees by the bed. 

How long I crouched there I do not know, 
but gradually I grew saner, calmer; the bitter 
feeling slowly passed away, leaving my body 
weak and trembling; but my mind determined 
to right the wrong that had been done to that 
unfortunate family. 

The next day I did not rest until the deserted 
wife entered the land in her own name, thus 
foiling any future attempt that might be made 
to wrest the land away from her. 

That evening, as I boarded the train for 
home, I wiped away a tear or two at the thought 
of the bitter, humiliating experience I had met 
with on the prairie; but it was satisfaction, not 
regret, I felt as I thought of the course I had 
followed regarding the deserted family. I had 
neither money nor land, nor the prospect of 
ever returning to college; but I had a satisfied 
conscience, I had retained my self-respect, and 
never again could I be imposed upon by 
flattery and fair words. 





FOR ANOTHER 
MAN’S SAKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Suppose for love of him I did not marry, what 
then? I would never know the fulfillment of my 
womanhood. And the children I had dreamed 
of—they would still be only dream children. 

And if I married Robert? He loved me; I 
would have a comfortable home, children if 
God so willed. Perhaps in time I should love 
him. But my soul rose in protest even as the 
thought formed. What then? I had tacitly 
bound myself to Robert, and honor demanded 
that I carry out the obligation. 

With this determination I sat down by the 
log fire after dinner the next night to await 
Robert’s coming. I fell into that half- waking 
doze that a fire engenders, when I heard a voice 
speak: “‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

Startled, I looked around. I was alone. 
I seemed to shrink within myself, but the 
thought that had come from nowhere would 
not be stilled. 

That is what I was about to do: give myself 
in the body to one man, and in the spirit to 
another. 

Plenty of women made marriages with men 
they did not love, I told myself. Ah! but the 
sin was in loving another. 

But I wanted to marry. I was fond of 
Robert, and all the yearnings and longings I 
had never before experienced swept up and 
overpowered me. 

God had made me a woman. It was woman’s 
glory to bear children. I wanted my children. 
But the children I should bear—had not they 
rights: the right to a clean moral inheritance, 
the right to spring from love? 

My decision was made. 

It was hard to tell Robert, but at length he 
was convinced that I was not for him. And 
even as he went out slamming the door I al- 
most called him back. Today I thank my God 
that I did not. 

Both he and John are married and [I shall 
never marry. 

Yet when I contrast what I was with what 
I am I am moved to thankfulness. 

I have never ceased loving John. Through 
that love I have learned the needs of woman. 
There is none too hard and bitter for me to 
bring some measure of peace to. There is none 
so swayed by love that I cannot comprehend. 





NOTE—tThe ninth installment of these interesting 
** Experiences” of girls will appear in the next issue 
of THE JouRNAL (for April). 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 









































It tells you just what are the correct 1913 styles, in which 
laces are the dominant note.. It shows you how to use lace 
in gowns, coats, waists, lingerie, neckwear, dress acces- 
sories, baby’s and children’s wear, bridal costumes ; and in 
household articles such as sofa pillows, curtains, table linen, 
etc. It contains instructions as to the cleaning and care of 
lace. Fully illustrated. Mailed free on request. 


This year it’s lace for style—and for 
style of lace it’s Quaker. 

Quaker Laces are a highly specialized 
line, designed to accord with predominating 
fashion requirements. ‘The designs are 
original and distinctive, and they come ina 





To see the great variety of fashionable 
Quaker Lace designs go to the best depart- 
ment stores, dry goods stores and lace spe- 
cialty shops. Look for the Quaker head 
on the lace card. Quaker Laces are not 
sold by mail. 













wide range. 
Quaker Laces produce a rich effect com- 
parable to that of hand-made laces. 


Write today for “The Quaker 
Lace Book.” It’s worth having. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace. 














Here is the only conveyance 
designed for the baby that 
will permit the mother to 
take her child everywhere | 












_—— AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample Ranger 
bicycles. Write for our latest special offer. 


Finest Guaranteed 
1913 Models $ 10 to $2 7 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1911 & 1912 Model 
all of best a. $7 to $12 







If not 

at your i 

dealer’s \\ A combined wheeler, carrier, bas- All —_ Second-Hand Wheels 
write \ sinet and jumper. Can be pushed = Bee es and models, $3 to $8 
us for "or pulled, carried on the arm eee eee A988: 1 


| Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


Cata- > or will stand alone. Changed | 

logue - instantly. Endorsed by physi- | We SHIP ON APPROVAL without a 
and cians. Great convenience to cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 
Great mother—comfort for the baby. 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Trial Be sure to get the Oriole— TIRES, coaster- brake rear wheels, 
Offer. avoid imitations. 


lamps, sundries, parts and repairs at ha// usual prices. 
DO NOT until you get our catalogues and offer. 


Writenow. MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.B-161, Chicago, Il. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 














The best food for 


Girts and boys — 
and my how we 


it ! 


























RATT “SO” 


Long Stroke Motor i 
4, x534 





1913 Pratt Pine Sak Seestattal Recoun 


Electric Starting and Easy Control make the Pratt-Fifty a Car for Women to Drive Full 
showing photographic view of all models, and givi th . 
Get Catalogue standards py which to value any car. We have a business Equipment 


proposition for you. Our goal for 1913 is a ‘‘Pratt Car” in every locality. If there 
isn’t one in your neighborhood, if there isn’t a Pratt dealer near you, it will be to your Gra & Davis 
material advantage to write or wire and let us know. El y 5 is 
THREE DISTINCT MODELS ectric Starting 
Pratt 50, 122-in. wheel base, electric starter and electric lighting system. Price, $2,150. and 
Pratt 40, 120-in. wheel base, Prest-O-Starter and electric lighting system. Price, $1,850. Electric Li htin 
Pratt 30, 114-in. wheel base, Prest-O-Starter and electric lighting system. Price, $1,400. Bo h M 8 8. 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana ee agneto 
Licensed under Dyer patents, 657,650 — 885,986 and 921,963. 11-in. Upholstery 





























‘* When March = 
Winds Blow 





BURSON HOSE’j 
Are Safe Wear 


Wind Wear and Washing —all 
these are severe tests of stock- 
ings. But no matter how the 
wind blows, it cannot embarrass 
you because there is no seam in 
Burson Hose to rip or tear. 
WEAR is not only long and good, 
but smooth and comfortable, with 


every line and curve sept in as long as 
the threads hold together. 

WASHING will not take out the 
Burson fit because it is Anit in by the 
only machines in the world that fashion 
a stocking into the perfect shape 
without the aid of a seam. 


“Knit to Fit” 


All Sizes. Small slender women 
should ask for the “‘Sylph” Model 


At your dealer’s or direct from us 
at these low prices—Cotton, 19c and 
25c—lisle, 25c and 35c—mercerized, 
50c and 75c. 


Get Burson Comfort—NOW 


Burson Knitting Company 
Dept. 1 Rockford, Illinois 

































Holmes & Edwards 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 
i Quality 


Has been on the market over 
twenty-five years. Patterns have 
changed, but the blocks of sterling 
* silver continue to be inlaid 

% back of bowl and handle be- , 
|| fore plating, making the spoon / 
A 





or fork literally 


Bk ‘* Solid Silver 
| Where It Wears” 
\ Write for booklet No. C-128 


H of illustrations, suggestions and 
facts about silver. 


Ey Sold by leading dealers. p y 
rag The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. a 
: (International Silver Co., Successor) i 
‘3 Bridgeport Connecticut < 
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The most elaborately and artistically designed 
card game ever published. Each card beautifully 
illustrated in colors. A new game by the author of 
Flinch and said to be better. ¥ 


Great fortwo players, 
Still better for more. 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill which 


delights children and fascinates experts. You'll 
like Roodles — it’s irresistible. 

Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 
Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 
Flinch Card Co., 119 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








‘“*Where Good Games Originate”’ 





THE JUDGE’S 
GARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


‘Keep calm, John. Hear me out. Act like a 
judge. You're not dishonest. You’ve just sat 
in your library away from people so long you’re 
developing the—the railroad mind. Property 
rights are everything, human life and human 
happiness, sentimental drivel. Nights when 
I’ve gone up the avenue, home from the office, 
I’ve seen you sitting in the green-shaded 
light of your library, and I’ve said to myself: 
‘There’s old John Harnden saying his prayers 
to his new god—property rights.’ And I’ve 
wished with all my heart I could take you by 
the hand and lead you to Sarah Wilton’s tene- 
ment—remember that decision, Judge? I was 
furious when I heard it, a neat little quibble 
you found so the railroad didn’t have to pay 
Sarah for killing her husband. I’ve wished I 
could show you people, John, and point out to 
you that they mattered first; lead you out of 
the maze where you wander and show you the 
bright light of common sense. I’ve said you 
weren’t dishonest— but I’m coming to a pretty 
delicate matter. When your boy Harry was 
home from law school for his spring vacation 
he told me a funny thing. He said the H. E. 
and P. Railroad had offered him a good job in 
their claim department, and that he was going 
to take it. What does that mean, John?” 


“T“HE Judge’s voice boomed loud in anger: 
“‘Nothing! It means nothing!” 

“‘Doesn’t it? Harry didn’t see any meaning 
in it either. But to me it meant proof of what 
I’ve just been telling you—that you’ve got the 
railroad mind, John, that your decisions have 
looked pretty good to the H. E. and P. Rail- 
road, and that they mean to keep them look- 
ing good by having Harry on their payroll. 
John—I guess I was the first man you told 
when Harry was born. There were tears in 
your eyes when you told me—tears of joy. I 
saw you at the station when he first went away 
to college—there were tears in your eyes then. 
Are you going to let the railroad people use 
your boy to bribe you?”’ 

“‘Look here, Will!’’ The Judge leaped to his 
feet. ‘“‘Friendship or not, you can’t talk to me 
like that. Harry’s going into the railroad office 
could never influence me in any way—and 
you know it. It’s a good chance for him—the 
brightest future for a lawyer nowadays is in 
corporation work—but it will be all up to him. 
It has nothing to do with me. They’re not 
trying to bribe me.” 

“Oh, it’s not an open bribe, John,” Will 
Varney reminded him. ‘‘It’s just a sort of 
subconscious, keep-him-on-the-right-track, 
let’s- build-the-wall-higher-against-the-people 
move on their part. You’re human off the 
bench, John. Otherwise you wouldn’t be 
dancing like a boy when you beat Doc Gray 
out with your green peas; you wouldn’t work 
in that garden night after night. But you’re on 
the wrong track—you’re forgetting people— 
and you’re making a terrible mistake when you 
let Harry go into the railroad office. That’s 
why I’m going to—to muckrake you, John.” 

““Muckrake me? What do you mean?” 

“‘T can’t do it the way the big ones do it,” 
said Varney. ‘‘Even if I had some definite 
charge against you I couldn’t print it. It 
would break your wife’s heart, and my wife’s 
too, and the town would call me cruel and— 
oh, well! Maysboro is too small. But I can 
use the little things, John—I can use them to 
remind you of the error of your ways. And 
I’m going to.” 


ILL VARNEY fumbled the bag of peas 
thoughtfully. The Judge watched him 
with wonder in his eyes. 

“Take back the peas, John,” said the editor 
at last. “‘I don’t want them. And—I won’t 
print that item tomorrow. I won’t print any 
item about you or your garden. You can beat 
them all by a week with your onions, or your 
radishes, or your lettuce, and the town will 
never know. The columns of ‘The Enterprise’ 
are closed to you until you come to me and 
say: ‘Well, I’ve decided that people have a 
few rights after all, and, by-the-way, Harry is 
going to practice law in my office.’ When you 
come to me and talk like that—why, then 
things will be as they always have been.” 

The Judge regarded him pityingly. ‘‘ You’re 
clean crazy, Will,” he said. 

“T’m not crazy,” Varney replied. ‘I’m a 
muckraker, John. I’m going to do some good 
in the world, too, and I’m going to do it by 
using the little things. I admit that it looks 
like a wild scheme now. But let the weeks go 
by, John; let your wife wonder, and the town 
wonder, why ‘The Enterprise’ never mentions 
you any more. Wait until you go out into 
your garden some night and find you’ve 
beaten the town on potatoes—and then re- 
member that the town will never know. And 
then remember why it won’t know. You’re 
going to be ashamed of yourself, John, take 
my word for it.” 

The Judge stood up. His eyes were dazed, 
hurt, appealing. When he spoke his voice no 
longer boomed. ‘‘ Will,’’ he said, ‘“‘ you’ve made 
some pretty unkind remarks—but I forgive 
you. You always were a sort of amateur Don 
Quixote. As for the decisions I’ve made, I’ve 
made them as I saw the law, and if they didn’t 
always please the sentimentalists I’m sorry. 
Give me my peas, Will; Ill be going along. I’m 
sorry you won’t have them—they’re as sweet 
as honey. If I’m out of ‘The Enterprise’ I’m 
out, that’s all. Good-night.” 

‘‘Good-night,”” answered Will Varney. 
‘*Good luck with the garden, John.” 


UDGE HARNDEN walked homeveryslowly, 

the paper bag under his arm. As he neared 
his house he wondered what explanation he 
could give his wife. Passing at that moment 
a vacant lot he tossed the bag over the high 
board fence—the bag of peas ‘‘as tender as 
first love.’’ His wife-was sitting on the veranda. 

“What did Will say to the peas, John?” 
she asked. 

‘“‘He—he wished me great luck with—my 
garden,” replied the Judge softly, and went 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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40 Plans in Colors 
Free lo Help You 


and Your Decorator 
get a Beautiful Job at 
a Good Saving in Cost 








Last season we personally helped 22,000 people to beautify their homes. We furnished, with- 
out charge, 22,000 working plans in colors for ceilings, frieze, side walls and stencils. These 
plans were executed by designers capable of producing the very best work in interior deco- 
rating. We work hand in hand with the decorator and the home owner to secure the most 
satisfactory work possible to produce. Walls decorated with Alabastine from Alabastine 
Color Plans and Stencils are soft-toned, exclusive and correct, and are absolutely sanitary. 



































The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Alabastine is famous for its soft, velvet ap- for health’s sake. 
pearance on the walls and its exclusive tints. This package is your pro- 
Exquisite pastel shades and rich, deep hues—a__ tection against ordinary 
wonderful variety. Alabastine is so far superior to ym te Toso 
any kind of kalsomine you cannot compare the two. Reo: godine: oy Airc wall 

Alabastine is the correct and most successful goodness) don’t askforkal- § 
material to use on the walls. Decorators never somine—Alabastine isn’t kal- ALABASTINE 
have trouble with Alabastine and—one pound  somine. It’svastly different. oy 
covers more wall space than one pound of any other Alabastine comes in full 5 ¥, 
decorating material, making it the most economical \b. packages in dry powder <a 
to use. Alabastine is far less expensive than wall form ready to mix with 
paper and absolutely sanitary. Wall paper collects cold water. No hot water 
and breeds germs and carries contagion. It is muss or expensive oil. 
barred from schools, hospitals, public buildings Use a regular 7 or 8 inch 
and should be barred from homes and apartments wall brush. 
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The Flat Wall Paint 


To paint your walls all and cupboards. 





over with washable paint Neither Alabastine nor Alabasco chip, peel or 
is an unnecessary expense rub off when properly applied. : 
in the home. It is not Alabasco as well as Alabastine is made in a 


practical for the housewife to wash her ceilings wide variety of soft tones. With this ideal com- 
and upper walls. But it is practical and inex- bination you can keep every room fresh and free 
pensive to use Alabasco, our washable flat wall from dirty spots and: finger marks by simply 
paint, in places exposed to finger marks, below sponging the Alabasco walls. 

the chair rail in dining room and hall, along the Alabasco comes in liquid form, all ready for 
stairway, in the bathroom, nursery and forkitchens _ use. 


New 1913 Boo 
40 Plans in Colors 


of Modern Rooms 


Send for this beautiful new 1913 book at once. Shows 40 
color plans for different rooms. Tells about our Free Sten- 


a =< 
cils and how our artists will send you exclusive plans for e: f, ‘ vad, a 
any room you wish to decorate without charge. Write at once. . T9baStine | 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 


819 Grandville Road Grand Rapids, Mich. 5 O ok 
Desk 19, 105 Water Street, New York City ; 
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This Beautiful 


Meister Piano 
At $175.00 


will be sold to you on terms of: 
$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


and no interest on the payments. 





We ask no cash payment down. 
We pay the freight. 

There are no extras. 

Piano stool and scarf included. 


We manufacture the MEISTER piano in our 
own factory and are demonstrating to the 
American people that a high-class piano can be 
made to sell at $175. We do not sell through agents 
or jobbers. There is but one small profit repre- 
sented in the price of $175. 

We send the piano to your home on thirty 
days’ approval, freight prepaid, without any obli- 
gation whatever on your part. 

The MEISTER is beautiful in its lines, rich 
in tone and worthy a place in the finest home. 
Send for our FREE PIANO BOOK and learn the de- 
tails of the MEISTER in all its exquisite styles. 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Department 58 E 











Chicago, Illinois 
























LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Pour a Teaspoonful on a 
Steak before Serving. 

It adds that final touch 
of rare flavor to so many 
dishes! 


A perfect seasoning for Roasts, 

Chops, Fish, Rarebits, Gravies, and 

Chafing Dish Cooking. Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere 
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with their chilling, marring, roughening breath 
leave no trace on the fair face guarded by 

LABLACHE. It preserves a 
fine complexion, restores one 





that has faded. Invisible, 
adherent, delicately fra- 
grant. Always a delight 
to women of refinement. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. S50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 

ro cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept. A, 








125 Kingston St., Boston, a. | 

















AGENTS e Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. 


® Our agents are making good 
incomes. Free samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 34 Main Street, Brooklyn, New York 





THE JUDGE’S 
GARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


hurriedly inside. Again he lit the green-shaded 
library lamp. 

Will Varney, walking home up the avenue 
an hour later, saw the light and wondered if 
the Judge was praying to his favorite god. 

Days passed, and it seemed to Judge Harn- 
den that no garden of his had ever behaved so 
brilliantly. He beat the town on lettuce, on 
radishes, on tomatoes, but there was no glory 
in it for him. In ‘‘The Enterprise” Colonel 
Milburn was reported as lettuce victor, Doctor 
Gray as the winner in the radish line. Judge 
Harnden told some of his friends that he had 
beaten both of them, but they only asked, 
unbelievingly: ‘‘Then why wasn’t it in 
‘The Enterprise,’ Judge?” 

His victories were hollow. 

His wife could not understand. She asked 
why he traveled no more to ‘‘ The Enterprise”’ 
office with samples of his gardening skill. He 
replied that he was too busy. She herself called 
up Will Varney when their tomatoes hung red 
ripe on the vines. But Varney said: ‘‘I can’t 
print it, Mary. The Judge will understand.” 
She decided that there had been some trouble 
between her husband and the editor, and she 
fretted over it in the Judge’s presence. 

Often at night the Judge sat in his library, 
fretting himself, for all his judicial calm. He 
had laughed at Will Varney’s quixotic scheme 
at first, but as the days passed the chuckles of 
the Doctor and the Colonel began to get on his 
nerves. He remembered why it was that the 
columns of ‘‘The Enterprise”? were closed to 
him, and he felt that Will Varney was a senti- 
mental fool. Of course his decisions hadn’t 
always been in keeping with the wishes of soft- 
hearted men. What judge’s were? The law 
was the law. At any rate he had always been 
honest. That was his comfort. 


ULY passed, and part of August, and some- 

times late at night there in the library the 
Judge questioned faintly if he ought to let 
Harry go into the railroad office. But why 
not? That was an affair between Harry and 
the H. E. and P. Railroad. It did not concern 
the Judge. A judge was influenced by no ties of 
blood or friendship when on the bench. Every- 
body knew that—the railroad surely knew it. 
Will Varney was a fool, an annoying fool. 

August drew to a close, and the Judge’s corn 
had attained a height that shamed that of his 
rivals. By ten days at least he would defeat 
them there, and, wandering one evening up 
and down the rows of green stalks higher than 
his head, he grew suddenly bitter that the town 
was not to know of it. He was bending lov- 
ingly over an ear wrapped in reddish silk when 
his wife called to him from the back steps. ‘A 
gentleman to see you, John,” she said. ‘‘Mr. 
Morrison, I think.” 

The Judge frowned. Morrison was solicitor- 
general for the H. E. and P. Railroad, and his 
visit at this time was most uncalled for, because 
at the next term of court avery important suit in 
which the railroad was involved would be tried 
before Judge Harnden. The Judge’s manner 
was not over-cordial when he greeted his guest. 

Mr. Morrison was beautifully groomed, suave, 
careful. He leaned toward the Judge in the dim 
library, taking his hand warmly, and his man- 
ner was almost an insult. ‘‘Only a social call, 
Judge,” he said. ‘‘No business, of course. I 
just happened to be in town and thought I’d 
give myself the pleasure of a visit.’’ 

His smile, friendly, knowing, suggested that 
the Judge and he were in on certain great se- 
crets together. The Judge noted this and was 
not pleased. While Morrison chatted on in 
oily fashion the Judge studied the face of his 
visitor. He wondered just what was going on 
in the visitor’s mind. 


Ff half an hour of uneventful conversa- 
tion Morrison rose to go. ‘I just want to 
say, Judge,’ he remarked easily, ‘that I talked 
with Simmons before I came away from the 
main offices. That job is waiting for your son 
any time he cares to take it. And it’s a fine 
job—every chance in the world to rise. We'll 
take care of the boy, all right.” 

A sick shudder swept through the Judge’s 
huge body. In a flash all the evidence Will 
Varney had offered against him that night in 
“The Enterprise” office passed through his 
mind. Long as he had told himself that Varney 
had misrepresented the situation he could tell 
himself that no longer. - If Varney had not 
spoken, if he had not rubbed into his mind for 
two months his disapproval of the Judge’s 
course by his refusal to give his garden space 
in “The Enterprise,” Judge Harnden would 
not have felt as he did now—would not have 
detected the leer of the high-class briber un- 
der Morrison’s oily exterior, would not have 
divined what was in Morrison’s heart. 

“We'll look after the boy,’ Morrison re- 
peated. 

The Judge banged his fist on the table. 
““Vou’ll look after no boy of mine!”’ he roared. 
*“Don’t you suppose I see through your game? 
You're trying to bribe me with my boy!” 

“Why, Judge,” said Morrison, ‘‘you’re all 
wrong. The boy has made good at the law 
school, and we’re after young men like that. 
It doesn’t mean a thing - 

“How dare you come to my house,” cried 
the Judge, ‘‘ with that look in your eyes, a few 
weeks before the Hanlon case comes up? How 
dare you come here and prate of taking care 
of my boy?” 

“T tell you it doesn’t mean anything, Judge.” 

““Doesn’t it? Well, perhaps it will mean 
something when I tell you that no son of 
mine goes into the H. E. and P. Railroad office. 
He’s going to practice law here with me. 
Good-night, sir.” 

In a panic over the obvious mistake he had 
made Morrison sought to smooth things over. 
“I’m terribly sorry if I’ve offended you in any 
way ” he began. 

“Good-night!”’ bellowed Judge Harnden; 
and Mr. Morrison departed with a worried face. 

For a long time after the lawyer had gone 
Judge Harnden sat alone in the dusk of his 
library. Will Varney was right. He had been 
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THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


PROCTER & GAMBLE C\NCINNAT\ 



















You cannot ask too much 
of this laundress 


You cannot have too big a 
wash, your clothes cannot be 
too badly soiled, the fabrics 
cannot be too delicate to 
entrust your washing to that 
modern laundress, P. AND G.— 


The White Naphtha Soap. 


P, AND G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap does the work so thor- 
oughly that you need do no 
hard, tiresome rubbing nor 
troublesome boiling to cleanse 
a single piece; so gently that 
not a garment shows a sign of 
wear from the washing. 


which would require very little 
rubbing anyway. Do not think 
there is anything about your 
washing which would prevent 
this soap from doing it. Do not 
imagine there is anything about 
the soap which would make 
you hesitate to use it 














Remember, this is not ordi- 
nary ‘‘labor-saving”’ soap but 
P. AND G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap, made to do any washing 
anywhere without hard rub- 
bing, without boiling, without 
risk, without danger, as satis- 
factorily as the best laundress 
in the land. Get a cake— 
5 cents—follow the directions 
inside the blue wrapper and 
see for yourself that you cannot 
ask too much of P. AND-G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap. 

























So, Madam, if you are not 
using P. AND G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap do not dismiss 
the subject with the thought 
that this soap, like many others, 
washes merely the pieces 
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Bates Seersucker Gingham 


One satisfaction about buying ginghams 
is that you can always get a thoroughly 
tested standard fabric just by asking for 
Bates Seersucker Gingham. 


You don’t need to let the question of serv- 
ice or fast colors enter your mind; no one 
has ever questioned the reliability of a Bates 
Seersucker Gingham. 

For nurses’ uniforms the original Nurses’ Stripes 


in Bates Seersucker is the standard fabric in all 
hospitals. 


Protect yourself against substitutes by making 
sure you are getting Bates Seersucker Gingham. 


Bates Crown Bed Spreads are made 
in a great variety of styles and patterns. 
Whatever kind you choose, you get good 
value. For years they’ve been recognized 
by the trade as a standard line. 


They come in sizes to fit all beds, in white 
crochetand inwhite and colored satin effects, 
with plain hemmed, fringed, and scalloped 
edges; also with corners cut. We also make 
white satin effects with floral designs in 
natural colors. 











Ask for Bates Crown Crochet Spreads. 
Bates Crown Satin Spreads. 
Bates Crown Colored Satin Spreads. 
Bates Crown Floral Satin Spreads. 


Bates Colored Table Damask. Con- 


stantly improving dyeing methods and care- 
ful attention to all details enable Bates 
Damask to maintain its lead over other 
colored damasks: Ask for Bates Damask. 


BLISS, FABYAN & CO. 


Dept. T, 72 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sent F Free 
by Return Mail 
All that you have 


to do is to write on 
? a postal, “Send me 
~ catalog,” and 

y return mail it 
will be on the way 
. to you. 














We Prepay 
Charges 
Everywhere 


In addition to fur- 
f nishing the best mer- 
} chandise at lowest 
j prices, we offer to 
y, prepay charges on 
all orders every- 
F where. So there is an 
extra inducement for you 
togetthisbook—purchase 
from it—and save money. 
No. 800—Thedress illus- 
trated will give youanidea 
of what can bedone by a 
F concern with our tremen- 
dous buying facilities. It 
isof white piqué, modeled 
on excellent lines. Waist 
is patterned in smart front 
effect, withnatty lay-down 
collar and set-in sleeves 
finished with turn-back 
cuffs; collar,cuffsand pip- 
F ings are of either blue or 
| lavender piqué, forming a 
pleasing contrast; plain- 
gored, well-fitting skirt, 
with slightly-raised waist- 
line; sizes 34 to 44 bust. 
Postage prepaid, $1.85. 


Mandel Brothers 
RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 INCH 





































Postage Prepaid, $1.85 









Write now and this hand- 
some fashions will 
be sent promptly. 





The Economical Cotton Cloth 


This is the most durable popular-priced 
cotton cloth made for wash garments. 


The first colored cotton cloth in colors 
good enough to be guaranteed Tub Proof 
and Sun Proof. New material free should 
any piece fade or run. 


Spring patterns now being shown at the 
stores include stripes, checks and neat 
effects, as well as the prevailing shades 
and black and white. 

Just the cloth for ladies’, misses’ and 
children’s wash dresses; skirts, waists, 
kimonos, children’s play clothes and 
rompers, and men’s pajamas and negli- 
gee shirts. 

Look on the selvage for the name RENFREW 


DEVONSHIRE CLOTH. Look on wash gar- 
ments for the RENFREW LABEL. 


At stores everywhere. Samples on request. 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 
Established 1867. Adams, Mass. 











Let us send you 
FREE this charm- 
ing little Fairy Story 


The Wise 
Little Hen 
That Helped 
the King 


It will delight you and your little 
ones. All we want is the name of 
your dealer from whom you buy your 
Dry Goods. A postal card will bring 
the book. Write today. 








GARDEN 


THE JUDGE’S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


going the wrong path, laying stress on quibbles 
until the railroad thought it had him, until it 


dared openly to offer him ‘favors. 


He had sat 


alone in his library for such a long time that 
men had become mere puppets, property his 
god. Varney wasright. Before him in the half- 
light appeared faces from which he had seen 
the flame of hope die out as he handed down 


certain decisions. 


He thought of other times when Morrison 
had looked at him as he had looked tonight: 
oily, smiling, secure; that time, for instance, 


when he had invited the Judge on 


a shooting 


trip. He would have gone had not his wife been 
ill. He had seen nothing in Morrison’s act 


then but kindness. 


But that was before Will 


Varney had barred his peas and radishes from 


the columns of ‘‘The Enterprise.”’ 


E ROSE, went out into the kitchen, lighted 

a lantern and descended to his garden. The 
moon shone palely on the neat green rows of 
which he was so proud. Carefully he picked 
ten of the ripest ears of corn, blew out the 
lantern, set it on the stoop and went softly 
out into the alley by the back gate. Scorning 
wrapping paper he carried the corn bunched 


beneath his arm. 
He followed the alley to a side 


street and 


from this stepped out upon the avenue. When 
he came within sight of ‘‘The Enterprise”’ 
office he noted an electric light still burning 


inside. He was very glad to see it. 


Under the light Will Varney sat 


recording 


the old, familiar little things that made up life 
in Maysboro. Wearily jonce more he wrote: 


“Mrs. Dell Vining 





There he paused, for Judge Harnden had 
gayly entered the office and was showering the 


editor’s desk with ears of corn 


“Why—what’s this, John?” asked Will 


Varney. 


“Roasting ears,” laughed the Judge happily; 


“the first in town, Will, by a week! 
up to Clara. Tomorrow we’re goi 
our first at dinner. 


Take these 
ng to have 


You might—you might 


make an item of that, Will. Id like to see Doc 


Gray’s face when he reads it.’ 


“John!” cried Will Varney, as he grasped 


his old friend’s hand warmly. 
His voice broke. 


The Judge was no sentimentalist, 


‘¢ John —— 


but he 


cleared his throat before he spoke again: 





**As for property rights, Will 
“Forget that, John. Let’s—let’s 
the garden.” 


talk about 


“All right. Only I want to say that Harry’s 
going into my office in the autumn.” 


es | “id expected he would do so,” 


Varne 

eW ‘iL ”” said the Judge, 
enjoyed a mouthful from the garde 
mer. 


up their gardening. 
this year—but I choked on it when 
item about the Colonel’s. 
minded being beaten fair 
this— 

“Muckraker,” 


Will,” said the Judge, “‘ 
to you.” 


FTER Judge Harnden had 


replied 


“‘T don’t believe I’ve 


n this sum- 


I would never have believed it meant so 
much—beating these other fellows— 


showing 


I had the prettiest lettuce 


I read that 


I wouldn’t have 
and square— 
you—you old blackmailer, you!”’ 
smiled Will Varney. 
“Well—it wasn’t the fool scheme 


but 


it looked, 


if that’s any consolation 


gone Will 


Varney sat for a time smiling at the green 


roasting ears scattered over his desk. 


Then 


he drew his stack of yellow copy paper nearer. 


“The little things,” he said softly. ‘‘The 
humble ear of corn.” 
And, cheerfully disposing of Mrs. Dell 


Vining’s latest journey to Howlandsville, he 


wrote further: 


“This noon at dinner Judge Harnden and 
his wife enjoyed roasting ears from their own 
garden, the first corn of the season hereabouts, 


and the sweetest the editor of ‘The 
has ever tasted.” 


Enterprise’ 


THE DISHONEST 
PARIS LABEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


‘*Hundreds of dressmakers,”’ 
afraid of their own labels. 
ful creation. They look at it and s 


that is good enough to be French!’ 


she says, 
They make a wonder- 


8) 


“are 


ay: ‘Why, 
So they 


put a French label on it and sell it for French.” 
What chance has the American woman, ob- 











Saxony Knitting Mills 
Big saving on Dress Silks, Satins, Charmeuse, 
Taffetas, Tussahs, Wash Silks, etc., cut direct 


Hunnewell St., Needham Heights, Mass. 

Silk 
1 S from our Looms, any length. G uaranteed to give 
satisfaction. You cannot buy such silks at such 


Direct From prices elsewhere 
e Mi Samples sent only Jor 10c in stamps or coin. 
AUBURN SILE‘/MILL, Dept. L, AUBURN, N. Y. 





sessed with the notion of the superiority of im- 
ported goods, of getting her money’s worth? 
So small a chance that it is almost negligible. 
If she has plenty of money she may purchase, 
in any one of a very few places, for several hun- 
a Paris gown which, she may be 
reasonably sure, is really what it purports to be. 
If she is willing to wait until the end of the sea- 
son, and sacrifice freshness and shapeliness to 
the splurging and rather vulgar desire for a 
noted name, she may get a shopworn impor- 
Or, for a 
she 
may secure a model which has been exiled from 
France as a failure, for Paris makes America 
the dumping ground foritsinferior stuff. Other- 
if she tries to purchase imported goods 


dred dollars, 


tation at a ‘‘marked-down”’ price. 
price somewhat under the very highest, 


wise, 
she is almost sure to be victimized. 


To every woman who reads this page I would 
commend the following ratios for consideration. 
They are based on the known manufacture of 
false French labels, checked up by the estimate 
of one of the most experienced men in the trade 
world of women’s wear, and reduced radically, 
in order that they may be well within the facts. 

In purchasing a so-called imported cloak or 
gown in this country you have one chance out 


of fifty of getting what you pay for. 


In purchasing a so-called imported hat you 


have (possibly) one chance out of two hundred. 
Is it worth while? 


you continue to wear fake clothes? 


Are you getting value 
received in thus being made the dupe of every 
dishonest dealer, himself the victim of your 
sheeplike following of fashion? How long will 
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The 
Spirella 
Stay 


Whether you seek luxurious ease 
or eager activity, you will enjoy grace- 
ful beauty and constant comfort when 


you wear a Spirella 


your individual needs, and fitted to 
your individual figure. This is done 
in your own home by our expert Cor- 
She takes your measure and 
orders for youthe Spirella model which 


setiere. 


will lengthen your 


prominent hips and otherwise persuade 
your figure into comely proportions. 






Ws 


are boned with the flexible Spirella Stay, 
which can be had in no other corset. 
light in weight, ventilative and elastic, yields 
with equal facility in all directions, and clings 
Hence, the Spirella Corset 
sustains without irritation, while it produces 


snugly to the body. 


flowing lines of beauty, 


motes health — features that no woman can 
afford to ignore. Spirella Stays are also guar- 
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Illustralion 
Copyright 1913 





Corset adapted to 


LUT 





lines, reduce too 


LUNNLLLLAN AULA HEAT 


It is 


gives comfort and pro- 





anteed not to rust nor break. If one stay in 
your corset should rust or break within a 
year's wear, we will give you a new corset. 


Send for Spirella Booklet 


Fill out the coupon —mail it to us at Meadville—and 
we will send you the beautiful Spirella Booklet, showing 
the newest styles in Spirella Corsets, and give you the name 
of the Corsetiére nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 















TALL 





NEW YORK LONDON PARIS = 
= 
< 

THE SPIRELLA COMPANY, Dept. J33 
Meadville, Pa. 
Factories : Kindly send me, without obligation, your free 
Meadville, Pa., U.S.A. Spirella Booklet, and the name of your local Spirella 


Corsetiére. 


Letchworth, Eng. 
Niagara Falls, Canada 





Name 


Post Office 





Street Address 





CD 








State 

















































“Our Boy Now 
Lives at Home!” 


A Mother’s Splendid Tribute to the 
Brunswick Home Billiard Table 


A mother who purchased a Brunswick Home 
Billiard Table for her son, writes us: 


“When we attempt to make plain to you what 
pleasure your beautiful billiard table has brought 
to our home, words fail us and we can only say, 
‘our boy now lives at home.’ 

My sincere opinion is that The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. has done a great and noble work in 
ree it possible to have billiard tables in our 
10mMes. 





Not “make believe” billiards on a makeshift 


“*toy” table. You can now play this finest of 
all indoor games at home, on a magnificent 
““BABY GRAND,” made by the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, whose tables are 
used exclusively by the world’s billiardexperts. 


Why Not a Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Home Billiard or Pocket-Billiard 
Table for YOUR Boy? 


Multiply home attractions, keep the young folks and the 
whole family entertained, enjoy the mental stimulus of 
billiards by the purchase of one of these superb tables. 

The ‘* Baby Grand’’ is an admirable example of the fine 
cabinet work for which‘ *The House of Brunswick’ ' is famous. 

Genuine Mahogany, Inlaid Design, Richly Finished. 
Vermont Slate Bed. Celebrated Baby Monarch Cushions. 
Concealed drawer holds Complete Playing Outfit. Scien- 
tifically constructed, with perfect playing qualities. The 
** Baby Grand”’ is furnished either as a Carom or Pocket- 
Billiard Table or as a combination Carom and Pocket- 
Billiard Table, as desired. 


Our Brunswick “Convertible”’ Billiard Tables 


can be instantly changed from billiard or pocket-billiard tables 
into handsome Davenports or Dining and Library Tables. 
Equal in playing qualities to our ‘‘ Baby Grand” styles. 


Over a Year to Pay! 
The purchaser has the option of paying all cash or small 
monthly payments spread over an entire year. Your invest- 
ment in a ‘‘Brunswick’’ will pay dividends in health and 
happiness for the family circle. 


Complete Playing Outfit Free 
The price of each table includes complete Playing E-quip- 
ment and all accessories—Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, 
Markers, Rules; “How to Play.’’ 
“Billiards—the Home Magnet,” Free 
Our beautiful book ‘‘Billiards —the Home Magnet,’’ ac- 


curately describes and illustrates ¢ _/7¢2/ cofors the many 
styles of Billiard and Pocket-Billiard tables designed for 
the home. Gives special prices and full details of Easy 
Payment Proposition, 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. C.T, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


also valuable book, ‘ 








































Biltmore Nursery Books 


show you how to plant 


7 OU see, just as the camera 

saw them,scoresofcharm- 
ing landscape effects that you 
may duplicate in your own 
home grounds at small cost, 
with the superior, thrifty 
trees, shrubs and hardy plants 
grown at Biltmore Nursery. 


“Biltmore Nursery Catalog’ 
A guide to the cultivated plants 
of North America. 196 pages, 
212 illustrations. 


“‘Flowering Trees and Shrubs’’ 
Beautiful Biltmore 
described and pictured in 
a helpful way. 64 pages. 

**Hardy Garden Flowers”’ 

Full descriptions and complete 
pictures of perennial plants and 
their uses. 64 pages. 

‘The Iris Catalog’’ 

Magnificent flowers shown in 

all the colors of nature. A fas- 

cinating book. 16 pages. 
Write today for the book you need 
most if you intend to plant soon. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1535, Biltmore, N.C. 





specimens 































I:very woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method,’ with herself for the model and a look- 


ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


doaway with all discomforts and disappointments 
in fitting, and render the work of dre ssmaking at 
once easy and satisfactory is form can be 
diusted t 50 different shapes and si es: bust 







t Pooklet containing 
te f Dre Form with price 


“Hall. ~e Tapeh Dress Form Co. 





Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St. NEW YORK 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 158 Bay 8t., TORONTO, CAN. J 

























Women Can Make Money 


by showing in your own town our line of 
wash goods, both staple and fancy, waist 
and suit materials, skirts, handkerchiefs, 
etc. We trust worthy women a reasonable 
amount. Become associated with us, the 
pioneers ; business established in 1898. 
Write now for beautiful free samples and 
exclusive territory. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 203 Water St., Binghamton, N.Y. 








AT LAST—THE 
PERFECT GOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


Harold, standing across the room, seemed to 
be quite enraptured with the effect produced. 


“The idea!’ she exclaimed indignantly. 


“Dressing that fellow in my clothes! Take 
them off this minute!” 
““Please don’t disturb him,” expostulated 


Harold; ‘‘he answers my purpose for the mo- 
ment, and I’ll never let him wear your gown 
again.” 

**Oh, all right,” she agreed with a sigh; ‘‘ but 
send him away. He annoys me.” 

So the dummy was banished, and Harold 
again turned to his painting, although so evi- 
dently preoccupied that Amy soon left. 

The next time she came the dummy was 
agair in his normal state of nudity and the 
gown had disappeared. She asked what had 
become of the latter, but Harold was evasive. 
He would explain later, he said—the following 
Monday, in fact, when he would have need of 
her services again. 

Naturally she was curious, and Monday 
found her on hand with a large query reflected 
in her eyes. 

““Well the gown is ready for you,” he 
announced jubilantly. 

‘‘For me!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Do you mean 
that you’ve had it made up permanently?” 

“Of course.” 

**But I didn’t want it the way it was,”’ she 
objected. 

**It isn’t the way it was,”’ he returned. 

** You don’t know how I wanted it made up,” 
she complained. 

““No,” he admitted, 

wanted it made up.’ 

**Do you think I shall let you dictate what 
I shall wear?”’ she challenged. 

‘Only so far as it relates to art and business,” 
he answered. “Try it on, please. I had it 
made up by astar dressmaker—who learned her 
‘art’ in Paris—according to my own ideas. It 
took about all the money I got for those ‘He 
and She’ drawings too.” 


“but I know how I 


~HE was undecided whether to be angry or 
amused, but curiosity overmastered all else, 
and she retired to the dressing-room to see 
what the gown was like. She saw very quickly. 
It still bore some general relation to the pre- 
vailing style, but the abnormalities of style 
had been emphasized and new features added. 
There were also novel and striking embellish- 
ments that had been lacking before. She got 
into it, but with difficulty. A moment later 
she was calling frantically for Harold. 

“Come quick!” she urged. ‘‘I can’t move.” 

“Bully!” he cried, rushing into the dressing- 
room. “TI was afraid I might have made a slip 
somewhere.” 

She was standing beside a chair, steadying 
herself with a firm grip on the back of it. 

“Great!” he gloated. ‘‘Try to walk.” 

““T won’t!” she rebelled. ‘I'd trip and fall 
sure. I don’t know how I ever got into it 
without help.’’ 

“Splendid!” he exclaimed. “Let’s get in 
the other room whe re the light is better.” 

‘But I can’t 

“Of course you can’t,” he 
her up and carrying her out. 
better?” 

She made no reply, but clung to him when 
he put her down. ‘‘ Don’t let go of me until 
I am sure of my balance,’ she pleaded. 

He didn’t; and for a brief time she could not 
have fallen if she had tried. ‘‘ Now I’ll get you 
a chair,” he said. 

““What’s the use?’’ she returned plaintively. 
“T can’t sit down.” 

“Better and better!’ he declared. ‘But 
you can steady yourself with a chair, and I 
want a chance to look this creation over.” 

He drew up a chair, and then stepped back 
to study the general effect. ‘‘ Your hair’s all 
mussed up,” he remarked. 

Instinctively she tried to raise her hands to 
her head—and could. not. 

“Fine!’’ he cried. ‘‘I had hardly hoped for 
such complete success.” 

“Well I hope you don’t think I'll ever wear 
this thing!”’ was her resentful rejoinder. 

‘Only for exhibition purposes,”’ he explained. 

“T won’t be exhibited in it!’’ she declared. 
“T feel like a freak, and I must look like one.” 

‘Precisely,’ he agreed. ‘*‘That’s what’s 
going to make it all the rage. You just stay 
here until I get back, and our fortune is made.” 

“Standing here, like this?” 

“Oh, no; that won’t do, of course,” he 
admitted. ‘Too tiresome.” 


L E PICKED her up again, carried her back 
into the dressing-room, and laid her on the 
couch. Then he reached for his hat and coat. 

““Where are you going?’’ she asked. 

“To get one of the great masters of fashion, 
one of the men who has made his fortune by 
studying woman, catering to her vagaries 
and luring her to further extravagances, 
he explained. ‘“‘I’ve talked with him about 
this, but he didn’t think I could do it. Yet 
I have been successful beyond my wildest 
dreams. Wait for me as you are, or you'll 
spoil everything.” 

“Wait. for you as I am!” she. repeated 
dolefully. ‘‘How can I do anything else? 
wouldn’t dare move with no one here to help 
me if I happened to fall.” 

“Then it’s all right!”’ he 
hurried away. 

Edouz we Mors the great fashion expert: 
had Harold admitted to his private office 
at once. M. Morale did not himself attempt 
to originate fashions or design gowns, but he 
displayed an almost uncanny intuition in 
foreseeing what would be popular. He could 
go to Paris and select from the latest fantastic 
creations there the particular extravagances 
of style that would appeal to the American 
woman, and he was a past master of the art of 
bringing these things quickly to her attention. 
Thus it happened that his firm was ever in the 
foremost rank of fashion exploiters. 

To him Harold addressed himself enthusi- 
astically. 
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Anyone 
can 
make 
Home 


Portraits 
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From a Kodak Hegnite ve (Reduced). 


The Kodak Way 


The deep satisfaction and pleasure of 
intimate home portraits of family and 
friends—taken in the every-day home sur- 
roundings and atmosphere, are possible to 
every Kodak owner. 


Ordinary window lighting—no dark room required for 
any of the work—not even for developing and _ printing. 


“‘At Home with the Kodak,” charmingly illustrated, tells you how. 


Free for the asking. 


At your dealers or write us. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


























Instant Coffee 


Always Ready 
Always Delicious 


—_ COFFE; | 
MADE in Y rue 


R8so.urecy pure corre 


soesmeone Siena 


30c two size tins 85¢ 


Except in extreme West and South 


If your grocer hasn’t it 
we will mail youa30c 


ipes on receipt of 30c 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO 





= Made in the Cup at the Table 


Dissolves Instantly 
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New 


f Hosier ry 
for 
i Old 


om find pleasure in the fact that they 
can quit daming children’s stockings— 
that they can buy children’s stockings guaran- 
teed for four months to wear without holes. We 
have successfully guaranteed Buster Brown’s 
DARNLESS Children’s Stockings (even before 
we guaranteed adults’ hosiery) for many years— 
isn’t this proof of their durability? 





P 
WLSWRLOVL TS 


4 pairs guaran- 
pair teed 4 months : 
is made in smooth and ribbed styles. Knit from the 
finest long staple, close spun Sea Island and Egyptian 
po ys yarn with wearing _ arts — heel, top, knee, sole 7 
toe —reinforced with 2-, 3- 4-pl ly strong light 5 
ines thread. Smooth, soft and delightfull comfort- 
able — absolutely without seams and carefu lly shaped /2 
to the foot and ankle. 
Our Mill, the be, dere in the South, makes just 
enough DARN osiery to supply ‘only the best 
ealers, and we are represented in nearly every town. 
If you fail to find your local Buster ——_ dealer, 2 
send $1 with style, size, color and weight and we 
will see that you are supplied with the hosiery and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


DARNLESS Catalogue Free 
Artistic catalogue describing our merchandise q 
in detail, our planand our guarantee, with 
descriptions of each style we make for Men, 














Women andChildren, sent free on receipt of card. © 

Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 
101 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tennessee . 
DEALERS: q 


Fine hosiery proposition for you. Think it over. 
2, 
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BOSTON. M 


DELIKIT-LU 


Emery’s Deviled Sardines 


(In new Sanitary Enamel-Lined Key Opener Tins) 

A fresh, delicious “spread,” as full in flavor 
as whole sardines, but more refined. Cleanly, 
expertly prepared—with finest, pure spices and 
oils —from choicest cuts of prime, Atlantic- 
caught fish. All ready to serve. 


Most Economical Delicacy 
Over a dozen sandwiches from one tin! Invit- 
ingly served in salad, boiled eggs, stuffed baked 
potatoes, on toast, etc.; for luncheons, unexpected 
visitors,suppers, children’s ‘‘snacks”’;alwaysready 
and appetizing and ‘‘different.”’ 

Ask for Emery's Delikit-Lunch Deviled Sardines, at 
your dealer’s. If he can't supply you, send us his 
name and 30c (stamps or silver) and we will deliver 
THREE tins to your address. 


, EMERY & CO., Inc., Boston, Mass. » 
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The only silk covered 
collar supporter with 
hand crocheted ends 


Dainty. ‘Invisible Flexible 


All Sizes. White or Black, 3 ona rd, 10¢ 


Joseph: W. Schloss ( New: York 















Automatic Standard Incubator 
Used by leading poultry raisers. Rated standard 
i by experts, with 28 Joints of excellence. Chicks 
' come full size and vigorous because of right con- 
ditions of heat, air and moisture. Fair price. 
2 Freight paid. Catalog free. 

P. M. WICKSTRUM, Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 
PRATT FOOD CO.., Eastern Distributors, Phila.,Pa. 





AT LAST—THE 
PERFECT GOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


“T’ve got it!’? he declared. ‘I’ve devised 
a gown that makes a woman altogether help- 
less. She might as well be trussed up with 
ropes. She can hardly walk; she can’t raise 
her hands to her chin; she has to be carried up 
and down stairs; she can’t board a street car; 
she can’t sit down; she can’t put on her own 
hat; she can’t do anything at all for herself; 
and she’s about as graceful as a bullfrog.” 

“‘You interest me greatly,’”’ returned Morale. 
“Tt seems almost too good to be true.” 

‘“*T’ve experimented and proved it,’”’ asserted 
Harold. ‘I have my model in the gown now.” 

“Bring her here,” said Morale. 


AROLD looked at him reproachfully. 
“‘Be reasonable, M. Morale,’ he pleaded. 
“This is the first time she has had the gown 


. on and she hasn’t mastered it yet. That will 


take a month of practice.” 

“A good point,” commented Morale; “an 
excellent point.” 

‘‘Even if she had,” pursued Harold, ‘‘she 
couldn’t cover the distance on foot inside of 
two days, and if she ever fell down she couldn’t 
get up without first undressing herself,” 

“‘T can hardly believe such perfection at- 
tained,”’ objected Morale. 

‘‘But it is,” insisted Harold. ‘Practice will 
give her some trifling facility of movement, of 
course, but she’d have to be lifted on to a street 
car or into a carriage now, and she’d be a 
spectacle to block the street trying to get from 
the carriage to the door of your store. I doubt 
if she could do it at all without crutches.” 

“You stir me to enthusiasm!” declared 
Morale. ‘‘I will go with you to see this wonder- 
ful creation.” 

“Ves, she is a wonderful creation,’’ remarked 
Harold absently. 

“T mean the gown,” explained Morale. 

“Also wonderful, but not so wonderful as 
the girl,’ said Harold. 

“‘In that case,’ returned Morale, 
take both.” 

““No, you won’t!” retorted Harold, with 
quick and sharp defiance. 

“Oh, very well,” acquiesced Morale. ‘‘There 
are other models, but apparently only one 
gown, and I am anxious to see the gown. Let 
us hurry.” 

A “taxi” took them to the studio, and 
Harold, excusing himself, hastened to apprise 
Amy of the situation. 

“He sha’n’t see me!” she declared, again 
rebellious. ‘‘I won’t let him come in here, and 
I can’t go out there.” 

“Pil carry you out,” he offered. 

“Think of the indignity of being presented 
to a stranger likea baby in arms!” she objected. 

“T won’t present you that way, ” he prom- 
ised; “‘I’ll put you down first.” 

“But I’m an awkward, helpless freak!” she 
complained. 

“Tt’s only posing,” he argued, 
posed in all sorts of costumes.” 


“T may 


‘‘and you’ve 


~HE still protested, although more feebly now; 
but she was quite helpless. He calmly 
lifted her from the couch, carried her into the 
studio, and propped her up beside a chair, 
quite as if she were a big doll, for the inspection 
of the famous Paris fashion expert. And that 
he was nothing but a fashion expert was proved 
by the fact that he had eyes for the gown rather 
than the girl, although the girl was by far the 
more attractive feature of the combination. He 
viewed the gown from every possible angle, 
nodded his head approvingly, and asked the girl 
to do or attempt to do various things that merely 
emphasized her helplessness. Then he turned 
to Harold and shook him warmly by the hand. 

“Mr. Lindsay,” he said, ‘‘I congratulate 
you. The unattainable has been attained! 
This is a masterpiece! It has all the elements 
of popularity. Other fashionable creations 
have had some of them, but this has them all. 
It is awkward, grotesque, hampering! Only 
after long practice can it be worn with safety, 
and never with comfort or grace. Women will 
go toit like a cat tocream. It needs only to be 
properly introduced by way of Paris, and, with 
our facilities, that is easy. I shall send it to 
Paris, so that it may be seen first on the 
boulevards, where we shall arrange to have 
it photographed and described and properly 
ridiculed and long cable letters written about 
it. Then we shall import it, and, zing! it is 
done. We shall not be able to make them up 
fast enough!” 

‘‘But—but—where do I come in?” asked 
Harold anxiously, while Amy, forgetting her 
annoyance, stared at Morale in amazement and 
admiration. 

“‘T will give you,” said Morale, “‘two thou- 
sand dollars for the design. Such an artistic 
triumph is easily worth that. And I will give 
you another thousand dollars if you and your 
model will go to Paris and spring it upon the 
unsuspecting populace under the direction of 
our Paris representative.” 

“Not for a million!” put in Amy em- 
phatically. 

“T would not permit it,” added Harold. 
“To exhibit it in this way is one thing, but 
to make a public spectacle of herself is quite 
another matter.” 

“Oh, very well,’ acquiesced Morale indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘There will be plenty of models avail- 
able for the purpose. But, my dear young 
lady,” he added, turning suddenly to Amy, 

‘‘let me predict that inside of three months you 
will be clamoring for one of those gowns.” 


aL BE moment they were alone Harold seized 
Amy and tried to waltz with her, but that 
proved quite impossible. So he lifted her 
clear of the floor, and, holding her thus, did the 
waltzing for both. Nor did she object nor 
complain now of her helplessness. 

Harold has returned to his painting, having 
two thousand doilars upon which to live while 
seeking recognition; but now and then, when 
his eyes rest on his wife, he cannot help wonder- 
ing whether she is going to want one of those 
gowns that are so graphically described and 
pictured in the Paris correspondence. 

And something tells him that she is! 
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Colonial Dresser 10230 (choice of 


two finishes). Given with purchases 
of Larkin Products. 
































HINK of getting, entirely without charge, the fine home fur- 


nishings shown here—or your choice of nearly two thousand 


others! You cando it—we have two millioncustomers doing 


teas, foods, soaps, toilet articles and notions—direct from us, the 
manufacturers. You get the same quantity and quality of supplies 


you now obtain and these fine furnishings extra, as a bonus. 


There’s almost everything you can possibly need, to choose from— 
fine furniture of all kinds, portiéres, rugs, silverware and stylish 
new clothing. All are 


Given With Purchases of Home Supplies 


by LARKI 


Dealing 


Factory-to-Family 


The quality of our Products is well-known everywhere—we make only the 
best of everything. We guarantee every article to satisfy you or your 
money back. The reasons we give you so much more 


for your money are two: first, our direct dealing saves 
you the in-between profits and expenses; second, this 
saving is given back to you in Premium Merchandise 
which our immense buying facilities enable us to get 
at far lower prices than you could. 


Sent At Once On 
Thirty Days’ Trial 


You don’t have to wait—or save—or accumu- 
late. We will send you immediately $10 werth 
of our Products and any article gzven there- 
with—all of your selecting—on 30 days’ free 

trial, 20 money in advance! 
proof of quality could we offer than that? 
We have been established 38 years and have customers in every 

county in the Union. Any bank will vouch for our high standing. 




















Upholstered Reed Rocker 
170. Given with purchases 
of Products. 


What better 


Mail Coupon For New Spring Catalog 


Our new Spring Catalog (just out) is the largest we have ever 
It’s mailed free upon request and contains all our 


published. 


Colonial China Cabinet 20180 
(choice of two finishes). Given 
with purchases of Products. 














wonderful money-saving offers in full. 
Sending for it does not obligate you in 
the least. Just send the coupon to 
our nearest address, or simply write a 
postal saying ‘‘Send Catalog asadver- 
tised in The Ladies’ Home Journal.”’ 


Littkitt Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago 
Peoria, Ill. 
y EE LESS >S== 
Larkin Ca 
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Without obligating mein any way, kindly 


Catalog No. 41. 


Name 


Address 
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send me, postage prepaid, your new Spring \| 
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Burpee’s Seeds 
Grow! 


and are the best it is possible to 
produce! If you love flowers, 
you have a rare treat on pages 
Illand 112 of Burper’s ANNUAL 
FOR 1913, where we sérive to 
describe and picture in nine 
colors the amazing beauty of the 













































: e ¢ These unique 
New African Daisies yi .5rphotheca 
Hybrids are the most attractive annuals that 
have been ‘‘created’’in a decade! Wonder- 
fully profuse in bloom, they carpet the ground 
with bright, large, daisy-like flowers and are 
easily grown everywhere. Per pkt. 10 cts. 


; Burpee’s dis- 
Crimson Ray Cosmos ¢5:00 novelty 


of 1912—three times as many petals as the 
old Cosmos and star-like. Per pkt. 10 cts. 


Burbank’s Rainbow Corn BQutitulas 


a Dracena; 
as easily grown as field corn. Per pkt. 10 cts. 


Burpee’s “Airy-Fairy” Morning 

Glor Countless flowers, ivory white, 
Y flushed rosy pink, remain fully ex- 

panded until afternoon. Per pkt. 10 cts. 


For 25 ce “ will send ALL THE ABOVE 


and ALSO one regular ten 
cent packet each of Burpee’s Improved 
IMPERIAL CENTAUREAS,— Burbank’s New 
FrreE-FLAME EscCHsCHOLTZzIA, — Fordhook 
Finest Mixed GRANDIFLORA PHLOX and the 
charming new BURBANK POPPIES. 

BaF" Eicut ELEGANT ANNUALS, costing eighty 
cents separately,—mailed forONLy 25 cts.! Choicest 
seed of each all grown upon our own farms in Penn- 
syluania, New Jersey and California. 

Kes" If not already received, be sure to WRITE 
TO-DAY for 


Burpee’s Annual 


Long known as ‘‘The Leading American Seed 
Catalog’’,— this bright book of 180 pages for 1913 
is better than ever before. It is mailed FREE, 
upon application. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
Largest Mail-order Seed House 


kas See our ‘‘COLUMN OF SWEET PEAS”, on page 27 of 
ie The Ladies’ Home Journal for February. 
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SAHLIN gives the slender 
woman correct, stylish / 
proportions at bust, hip ¢.~ - 
and waist lines Ke 
The proper foundation \:% 
for the season’s gowns. 
Adjusts simply: has nohooks, \ 
stringsorheavysteels. Shoul- “4 A 
der straps do not cross, hence , A 
cannot bind. Hose support- / 
ers attached. TA, 

wea Prices from $1.00 J 

BEI to $5.00. The 7 
J illustration 4 
showsour \. 4 

regular 
$1.50 quality. 


y 4 

|sso nee a 

iY a : 
A | Ask your dealer 

to show you SAHTI_IN. If he cannot 

| supply you, order from us, adding 14 
postage. 7he name “SAHLIN” on 
| each garment is your guarantee. We 































tirely satisfied. / 
free booklet **Figure Beauty. 
/ THE SAHLIN CO. 

1402 W Congress St. Chicago, Ill. 
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“Highest Quality 


$A Send 10c and gold seal from inside the aR 
box for dainty purse puff filled with powder. 
Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. 53, Cincinnati, O. 
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> OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


m is the greatest book on the culture of roses and other 
plants ever published. 70 pages, exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors. Describes wonderful Hoosier Roses, 
hardy plants, bulbs, seeds, etc., world's best for home 
planting — FREE. Write now. Roses of New Castle 
always grown on their own roots. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 31, NEW CASTLE, IND. 


applies ideal hatching 
Mandy Lee Incubator silane automatic- 
ally. Regulates moisture and ventilation as well as 
heat. Important exclusive features. Fewer hatches 
spoiled, chicks large and healthy. Send for free, up-to- 
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date book. Geo. H. Lee Co., 1217 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 





THE OTHER WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PACE 13) 


in a manner characteristic of him when he had 
met with success, grunted a greeting to the 
mate and silently indicated to his daughter 
that he wished to see her in his cabin. 

“‘Father!”’ said she, throwing her arms about 
his neck. 

“Eugenie!” he cried, pressing her close to 
him and breathing hard with his emotion. 
“Eugenie, they shall not take you from me. 
Do you know what he wanted? To marry you. 
To marry you—my little girl! The like of 
him—to dare!” 

“Tell me something,” she cried. ‘‘ What has 
been done? Where is he?” 

‘“Where is he?” cried the old man. ‘‘ Why, 
where he should be! About his own business 
again, that’s where he is. The dog-fish’s off 
our line, thank God—he and his impudence, he 
and his riches, he and his fine clothes!” 

The girl pressed her knuckles against her 
teeth. 

“Vou mean—that he—agreed to— go 
away?” she whispered, with horror in her eyes. 

“Yes,” said Captain Nathan, pounding his 
sinewy fist down on the charts on his‘ table. 
“Better for him that he did!” 

“How do I know ——” 
trembling lips. 

Hazard drew a note from his pocket and 
threw it down on the table. 

“‘For you—from him,” he said witha ringing, 
triumphant voice. ‘‘He agrees ——”’ 


she began with 


4 UGENIE touched the flap of the envelope 

_4 With her fingertips. Then suddenly her eyes 
filled with the fires of anger; seizing the note 
she tore it across the middle, threw it to the 
floor, and, with a cry, ran up the companionway 
to the deck. 

No longer were the heavens spread with the 
rich fields of stars; instead, ugly white storm 
banks hung on the southern horizon, and above 
them as if torn out of the mass with the teeth 
of a rake, shreds of black and white clouds 
squirmed upward toward the zenith. The 
world had come to a moment of warning. The 
air was still in the harbor, but a faint rushing 
sound from far away suggested palm trees 
leaning in agony before a torture of wind; sea 
birds, disturbed, rose from the mangroves along 
the shore and squawked their restlessness into 
the ever-thickening darkness. But burning 
with desperate anger, and, in spite of that pas- 
sion, suffering from heartache, Eugenie’s senses 
were dulled. 

“Tt meant nothing to him,” she repeated 
over and over again, as if making an endeavor, 
by asserting and reasserting it, to reach a reluc- 
tant belief that it was true. ‘‘It meant noth- 
ing to him,” she whispered, staring into the 
black pall which had now enveloped the world 
to the southward. And, in spite of all, the lights 
in the cabin window still beckoned to her, invit- 
ing her to go below, pick up the torn note and 
read the words he had written her. At last she 
yielded. 


‘i 1E chart room, though filled with the smoke 
of the one cigar which Captain Nathan, ac 
cording to custom, smoked on every evening in 
the year, was now empty. Eugenie spread the 

‘two pieces of paper side by side on the mahogany 
table top and read: 


Good-by. I have been ina dream, I believe, and 
incapable of seeing that I have been acting like 
a boy rather than a man. Captain Hazard has 
pointed out that you are young and has reproached 
me for making love to you as I have done. I see 
now that I was wrong in not consulting with your 
father, wrong in my foolish haste, wrong in the 
belief that you could decide this question, wrong 
in believing that you would not consent to leave 
your decision to any one, not even your father. 
But you left it to him and that fact alone should 
have been enough to show me that you did not 
love me. Love lies between a man and a woman. 
It is the greatest thing in the world. It recognizes 
no third person. So I had thought. But my 
friends, perhaps, were right. Miss Snell is in 
Florida at aresort. I shall goto her. I would not 
tell you this but for the fact that I leave with you 
all the romance I have ever found in my solitary 
and unhappy life. Your father forbids me to see 
you again. He permits me to write this note. 
I love you. Good-by. 


Eugenie leaned upon this paper message 
with the palms of both her hands. The wind 
had begun to howl and whine along the deck 
above and to rattle the rigging with an accom- 
paniment of creaking blocks and _ halyards, 
snapping together. She stared before her, 
listening, her lips parted, imagining the sound 
of his voice, feeling again his arm about her 
shoulder. The Spanish song she had sung the 
first evening the Agnes May had come to anchor 
now recurred to her. 

The memory brought a suggestion; climbing 
the stairs she leaned her weight against the door 
to overcome the wind, pushed her way out into 
the night, and, with her hair blown loose, went 
to the bow of the schooner. 

Rain, in the fat, splashing drops of the tropic 
downpour, had begun to fall, but the air was 
still clear enough to make out the lights of 
the town, the outline of the warehouses on the 
Machina dock and the froth of the seas on the 
rocky side of the harbor mouth. Eugenie saw 
far away to the westward the bobbing light of a 
steam craft already far beyond the point. She 
turned toward the Eustasia. The Eustasia 
had gone. 


*APTAIN HAZARD found her, when, noting 

— that the rain had begun to fall in torrents, 
he had jumped up with alarm to seek her. He 
found her lying flat upon the deck—heedless of 
the swash of water which ran over the surface 
with every fresh opening of the skies and with 
every pitch and toss of the Agnes May, which 
fretted at her anchor chains. Eugenie, for the 
first time in her life, had fainted away. 

With a hoarse cry the old man knelt at her 
side and pulled her upinto the fold of his sinewy 
arms. ‘‘ Eugenie! Eugenie!” he cried. 

Her head fell over his elbow and her empty 
eyes looked up into the swirl of scudding clouds. 
Perhaps at that moment, looking down at her 
through the dark and rain and seeing the note 
which Kaemmerling had written still crumpled 
in the half-relaxed clutch of her fingers, Captain 
Hazard realized that he had acted, in part at 
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"What, Jell-O again, and so different and so lovely again? 


you do it?" 


This is a question often asked and answered. ‘To make the beautiful 


dessert shown in the picture, dissolve a package of 





in a pint of boiling water, pour it into a mould, and when 
cold turn out on a plate and garish with sliced oranges. If 
you have no mould, a bowl or basin will do as well. The 
dessert will be just as good, whether you " put on frills " 
or not, and you can use other kinds of fruit or none at all. 

There are seven different flavors, and each makes a big 
and delicious Jell-O dessert. 

Whatever a dollar may do nowadays, a dime will go as 
far as it ever did if invested in a package of Jell-O. 

The flavors are: Strawberry, Raspberry, Orange,Lemon, 
Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Att all grocers’, 10 cts. a package. 


Our beautiful recipe book, with pictures in ten colors and gold, 
will be sent free to all who write to us and ask for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 


How do 











NIVE the ‘tiny tads’’ Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, 

as good tasting as sweetmeats — beneficial, how- 

ever, and not harmful. Eaten on bread, crackers or 
toast, it is nourishing as eggs. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter isjust good peanuts, roasted 
and salted and crushed toa creamy butter of golden hue. 

For lunches, party sandwiches or children after 
school — immense ! 

It is put up in Beech-Nut Airless-sealed glass jars, 
which keep the aromatic nut flavor of the roasting 
ovens in full prime till you pry loose the lid. 

Therefore, insist on Beech-Nut brand. Try a 15§c 
jar today. 

























BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, 10 CANAL ST., CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
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PEANUT BUTTER 


Try Beech-Nut 
Bacon ; Sliced Beef; 
Tomato Catsup; 
Oscar’s Sauce; 
Olive Oil; Beech- 
Nut Preserves, 
Jellies, Jams, Mar- 
malades, etc. Send 
forfree book** Beech- 
Nut Breakfast 
News.”” 
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CAWSTON 


Ostrich Farm 


at South Pasadena, Cal. 
Where the finest ostrich 
feathers inthe world are 
Produced, 

Cawston feathers have 
won7 international gold 
medals — their superior 
quality is known and 
acknowledged from At- 
lantic to Pacific, 


The New Cawston 
**Superba” Plume 


now Offered for the first 
time is the highest at- 
tainment ever reached 
in ostrich feather pro- 
duction. It is the result 
of 26 years’ experi- 
ence in scientific 
production of os- 
trich feathers. The 
‘* Superba” has a 
luxuriance, a rich- 
ness — an elegance 
that immediately 
distinguishesit from 
ordinary feathers. 


Greatest Plume Value 
Ever Offered In America 
Prices $3.50, $4.50, $6.00, 
$10.00, $12.50, $15.00 and 

up to $30.00. 


Express Prepaid Anywhere 
Send draft, post officeor 
express Money Order. 


A Written Guarantee 
to replace any feather 
that develops fault in 
materialor workmanship 
within one year from 
purc hase — goes with 
every Cawston feather. 


Send For “Superba” Folder 
Contains illustrations 
and full price list. 
Also tells about other 
Cawston feathers 
and how 


We Make Old Feathers New 
We now have stores 
in New York City and 
) Chicago. Tosave de- 
lay, order from the 
address nearest you. 


CAWSTON 3" 


FARM 


P.0.Box 3150. Pasadena Cal. 
Dept. 31-108 So. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
Dept. 31—500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 





Here is the secret of 
the “tailor-made” effect 











The style that ladies’ tailors } 
give to coats is due to thefoun- f 
dations they use. That’sworth f 
knowing—and so is this: you ]] 
can buy the foundation all ready 
for inserting in the Coats you ff 
make yourself. 


Queen, 


Coat Foundation | 
} 


gives to your home-made coats all J 
the perfect fit, shape- 
liness and distinction 
of areal‘‘tailor-made.”” 

Tailor’s linen can- 
vas, French hair 
cloth, and white felt 
are Cut, assembled, 
and made into the 
complete Queen Coat 













Foundation, the bias 
cut collarand shoulder pad— 
nothing for you to do but in- 
sert in your Coat. Always holds 


its shape—won’t sag or wrinkle. 


$1 at lining Or notion counter of leading department 
If you can't get the Queen Coat Foundation, 
we'll send it on receipt of $1 and your bust measurement. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Write today for our interest- 
ing booklet, ‘* Home Tailoring Made Easy." 
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Factory For 0 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL 
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your Work aS you want it done, begin 


paying for it, $2 a month 


At Lowest Prices 





The instantaneous adjust- 
ment for Lock and Chain 
Stitch is a Domestic feature 
that makes it invaluable. 
Also many Other valuable 
improvements, 


Write Now for Catalogue 
Select the style that suits you best; 
let us send the machine to you for 
30 days’ Trial and we'll guarantee 
you a substantial saving. 


213 Domestic Building 


Write today, Right now, 
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Kankakee, Il. 
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least, from a Selfish desire to have her always 
with him. Like a guilty man, fearing to be 
seen with something he has done to death, he 
lifted the body of his daughter and carried 
her stealthily into his cabin. For a long time 
he bent over the crumpled note, reading it over 
and over. 

Finally he returned to the deck, and, with 
the wild shrieks of the wind in his ears, stood 
looking over the stern, seaward, trying in vain 
to catch a glimpse of the Eustasia. Nothing 
met his eyes but the froth of the seas piling up 
white against the black wall of night. 


HE mate, clad in oilskins, came to him then, 

a shadow out of other shadows, and emerg- 
ing from the darkness like a creature cut with 
scissors out of the chaos. 

“That you, Captain?” said Whalen, pulling 
his oilskins about his chest like a man who 
suffers from ague. 

“Ves,” replied Hazard. “What’s wrong?” 

‘‘Where’s Miss Eugenie, sir? ’” the man Said 
with chattering teeth. 

“Tn the cabin.” 

“Then it wasn’t her,’’ 
“Tt was another woman. I was upfor’ard just 
now, and I Cap, we’ve got another woman 
on board! Something that looks like a woman, 
sir, selp me—up beyond the galley stack, 
Cap!” 

Hazard snorted. Struggling against the 
blasts of wind and water he went off, following 
the direction of the mate’s pointing finger. 
When he came back, three minutes later, he 
had torn open the collar of his shirt, both his 
handswere clenched and his lips were muttering. 

“‘Whalen!”’ he roared. “Are the crew all 
aboard?” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“‘How many knots does the Eustasia make?” 

“Fourteen, sir.” 

““We go to sea!” 

““Go to sea!’’ screamed the mate in terror. 
““On this night? Gointo acaldron? Tosea!” 

“Yes!” roared Hazard. ‘‘You hear me? 
Tumble out the men! The wind’sastern. The 
Agnes May can catch her by noon tomorrow.” 

“Catch who, sir, beggin’ your answer? ”’ 

‘The Eustasia, bound for the Florida coast.” 

“Captain Hazard,” shouted the mate, ‘‘ I’ve 
got my orders an’ I'll give ’em. But I have 
shipped with you these seven years and never 
knew the like of this, The Agnes May won't 
never live this night through, s’elp me. I 
never knew the like of it, sir. A sailing vessel 
what’s covered with barnacles, and a grand- 
mother, putting after a steam craft that’s been 
two hours under way!—if I’m put in irons for 
saying it!” 

“‘Orders!’’ roared Hazard. 

‘ Wieleo blew his whistle down the crew’s 
atch. 

“What shall I give her, sir?’ he shouted to 
the Captain. 

“Give her canvas when we’re Clear!’’ bel- 
lowed the old man. ‘‘The Agnes May will 
show speed if we have to put her in slivers! 
Give her canvas! J’ll take the wheel. She’s 
served me, and tonight—by the crack of 
doom !—she’]l serve me as she’s never served 
me before!”’ 


whined the mate. 





S IF she had answered him the old schooner 
4°‘ under a jib leaped from her berth like an 
unchained mastiff; she went out past the dim 
gleam from the morro and between the white 
walls of water-lashing foam on the reefs with 
the speed of a witch’s ride. The first big sea 
lifted her bow far up until she squatted for a 
moment like a gypsy at a campfire; then with 
a scream of loosening canvas she tore across a 
valley and cut through another wall of water. 

“Agnes May! Agnes May!” whispered 
Captain Nathan. ‘Old girl! Dothis for me!” 

Water plunged over the forward rail in tons 
and whirled off along the scuppers, bringing 
a load of splintered deck débris past the after 
house. 

“A fair wind!” roared Hazard, staring up at 
the mainsail with its plunging boom. “Speed!” 

The stern rose under him up and up until the 
nose of the ship Seemed pointing at the bottom 
ofa chasm. The old man muttered a word of 
prayer, but his jaw stood square, his teeth 
were set, and his eyes, beneath the bushes of his 
brows, except for an Occasional glance at the 
binnacle, never wavered from their staring 
toward the black eternal nothingness into 
which the Agnes May, at every moment, was 
throwing herself like a mad thing. Wind, 
water, night, the open sea, the mystery of the 
sea, the anger of the sea, the boil of foam along 
the ship’s straining, groaning, creaking sides, 
the roar of the floods which swept over the 
bows and ran off over the stern like evil pur- 
poses thwarted, the song of the storm—none of 
these seemed to enter Hazard’s senses. The 
lips of the old man were quirked into a little 
smile of confidence. 


UST after four bells had struck, the fore top- 

mast, under a blast of the shrieking wind, fell 
dangling under a mass of rigging; three minutes 
later the foresail itself caught in this tangle and 
from the darkness came the terrifying sound 
of the ripping of canvas. The mate came, 
too, creeping along the lee rail, a monkeylike 
shadow out of the muddy swirl of the wind- 
whipped chaos. 

“For the love o’ Heaven, sir, lay to!” he 
shouted above the roaring of the blasts. ‘‘ We’re 
all afoul up for’ard. Have reason, sir, and let 
her scud as she will. Otherways this is the 
last night of her!” 

Captain Hazard never turned his head. He 
saw in the porthole glass before him the mo- 
mentary appearance of the frightened face of 
Eugenie. He waved his hand to his daughter 
reaSsuringly and then turned to Mr. Whalen. 

“Leave this to me and the Agnes May and 
keep your place!” he bellowed. ‘‘I’ll catch the 
Eustasia if we have to ride our own spars! 
Look at the old girl take these seas! Look at 
her!” 

Four hours later the old man still held the 
wheel, ; 

“<The wind’s still fair,” he whispered to him- 
self. “Still fair—still astern of us. The mornin’s 
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1) Why your skin 
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chaps and — 


when lubricated.” 


a, VANISHING CREAM ; 


POND’S EXTRACT—“ The Standard for 60 
Years "-the oldest product of the Pond's Extract Com- 
pany, first produced in 1846, should bein every house- 


How to prevent it 


“The reason for chapping is thal 
the skin, because of unnatural 
dryness, loses its power of resist- 
ance. Likea piece of dry leather, 
it cracks and breaks under condi- 
tions that it endures without strain 


‘*The Care of the Skin and Hair’’— Wm. 
Allen Pusey, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Dermatology, University of Illinois. 


You can’t avoid the dry, cold, irritating 
winds of winter, but you can protect your- 
self from their damaginginfluences. Before 
going out, your skin Should be softened by 
a light application of Vanishing Cream, 
It is just the cream to use in this way, 
because tt contains mo grease of any kind, 
It won't harm your gloves or veil. 

Vanishing Cream is made in accordance 
with the advance in dermatology and 
contains ingredients which have a special 
The moment you 


We will gladly send, upon request, a sample of 
Vanishing Cream. 


t 


Dept. 5, 13% Hudson St., New York, 


apply it, your skin takes it up. You can 
Seeitvanish. Itneverreappears onthe skin 
as do so many other toilet preparations. 

Vanishing Cream overcomes all dryness 
and immediately restores the necessary 
skin pliancy. 

Protect your face, wrists and ankles 
with Vanishing Cream and you won't 
know what it is to suffer from roughened, 
chapped skin. 

Any skin responds to it quickly and is 
wonderfully softened and refreshed. 


If you desire an extra large trial 
ube, Send 4c in stamps lo Pond's Extract Company, 


Pond's Extract @mpany’s 


hold for use in emergency, particularly for those 
everyday injuries such as cuts, bruises, burns, etc. 
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Keep Your Home Beautiful 
And Attractive Throughout 


You like to see your furniture looking new and your home 
bright and at its best throughout all the time. 
surprised and pleased to see how easily you can accomplish 
this, if you dust 


You will be 
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No matter how dull your furniture and woodwork have become, simply 
dusting with LIQUID VENEER on a cheese cloth will revive the original 
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beauty of its finish. It will take that 
smoky look off your piano, those white 
spots off the table top, that dull look 
from your white enameled furniture— 
it will remove all dust, dirt, grime and 
stains from everything instantly, and 
will leave the surface as bright and clean 
as when new. Liourip VENEER is also 

a germ destroyer. 

You're not experimenting when you use 
Liguip VENEER. It is used by thou- 
sands of housewives and known as a 

good housekeeping necessity. Get a 

bottle and see for yourself how easy it 

is to keep everything looking like new 
with Liguip VENEER. 

You Can get it at any good grocery, drug, 

hardware or department store. Be sure 

you get the yellow carton with the black 


tilted name, LIQUID VENEER. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO.” 


——"\__—« 23: Liquid Veneer Bldg. < 
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2 Buffalo, N. Y. Lo 
“a Pid BuFFALO 
s ad SPECIALTY 
f You can get a Pod CoMPANY 


a 
Free Trial Bottle ,* 
i by fillinginand 
mailing the .” 
attached Po 
coupon. 4 
i 2 Name = 
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VENEER. 
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23 Liquid Veneer 
eo Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me, free, 
a trial bottle of LiQuip 
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Model Louis XV— Style 605 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


The graceful lines and dainty orna- 
mentation of the fine upright, shown 
above, appeal at once to the connois- 
seur. But it is the delightful tone 
quality, which, more than any other 
factor, has made these instruments 
famous. This is maintained and even 
advanced in our 1913 models,— the 
finest pianos we have ever built. They 
combine an experience of half a cen- 
tury with the latest ideas of the day. 
Ivers & Pond pianos are the choice of 
400 musical and educational institu- 
tions and over 50,000 discriminating 
homes. Our catalog vitally interests 
every intending buyer. Wréte for it,— 


— How to Buy 


We will personally select for you a beautiful 
Ivers & Pond piano, prepay freight and ship it 
for trial in your home (if we have no dealer near 
you) wherever in the United States you may live. 
Catalog showing .our full line of grands and up- 
rights, and a personal letter with prices and 
attractive plans for easy payments, mailed free. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 





IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalog and valuable 
information to buyers 
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Jerky, Dragging Garters 
Injure Every Child 


Why tolerate them when you can get a kind that are 
so easy your child 
won't know it has hose 
supporters on ? 


THE WILSON 


is made with cord that 
runs through slides. 
—- They never jerk or 
drag. Shoulder style 
shown slips over the 
head—nothing to un- 
fasten. Mothers are 

enthusiastic. Physi- 

cians approve them, 










































For girls and boys 
2 to 14 years— 
shoulder style or 
pin-to-waist style, 
black or white web, 
25c. Give age. 


For women and 
misses, belt or pin- 
on, having cord and 
slides, 25c. Silk fin- 
ish, 50c. Women’s 
shoulder style, like 
in cut, is extra 
easy and fine for 
Maternity wear, 
50c. 
If not at dealer’s 
‘ ; we mail postpaid 
on receipt of price and his name. Wear them a week, then 
if not pleased, return them — we'll refund your money. 


A. M. WILSON CO., 101 Main St., Cherokee, lowa 
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a bloom for everybody. They 
bead eaeee( grow well in poorest soil, 
4 SF bloom all season, require 
| ae little petting. Our new Giant 

Flowering Sorts never disappoint. 
We will send 
For 10c 5 large packets 


all different colors. 


SWEET PEAS 


fh 2 Sf, are everybody's favorite. We will Ri 
send 5 packets, differ- b . 
ent sorts and’ colors For 10c YY Ae 


FRE . Our beautiful 130-page catalogue. 
¢ Contains hundreds of pictures 
from photographs, colored plate and many 
helpful cultural directions. Offers quality 
seeds, bulbs, plants, shrubs, trees, et 
Write for your free copy to-day. 


? LIVINGSTON SEED CO. = 
__ 411 High St., Columbus, Ohio SS 


SS 


*“Moum’’ 


makes perspiration odorless by 
neutralizing what produces the odor. 





Does not interfere with the 
healthful functions of the skin. 


‘25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,” send us his name and 
25 cents and we will send you a jar postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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comin’—the day’s comin’! Go on, old girl! 
Jump them seas! Jump’em!” 

The black obscurity was changing to a gray 
obscurity. Sheets of water from the invisible 
skies were joining flying, swashing masses of 
water. from the half-visible seas. The world 
had been a maelstrom of dark; little by little 
it now became a maelstrom of gray light. 
Hazard could see that the claws of the wind 
had torn everything above deck into shreds; 
in the whirlpools of water at his feet a mass of 
kindling wood, broken, stripped and macerated, 
had piled up, the evidence of the night’s 
violence. Yet the Agnes May still carried the 
remnants of her canvas, and ran up, out of the 
valleys to the tops of mountains, like a fugitive. 

Whalen came down the deck once more, 
hollow eyed, with fists clenched and tongue 
licking the salt from his lips. He clung to the 
wheel post as he shouted at his captain, and 
on his face was a look of superstitious terror. 
‘“‘T’ve seen her again, sir!”’ he bellowed. ‘I 
tell you there’s some other woman aboard, sir! 
She came and crouched behind the foremast, 
sir—wet and clinging to the guys.”’ 

Hazard smiled. ‘‘’Most day!’ he roared. 
‘We've rid out the night! Do you hear? I 
knew the old ship could do it!” 

As he spoke, Eugenie, her face white as 
paraffin, flung open the companionway door. 

**Go below!” roared Hazard. 


§ i rain ceased at nine o’clock as suddenly 

as the wind. One might have believed that 
the ship, standing first on her bow and then on 
her stern, had run under the cover of some great 
shed. The sails drooped, the broken ropes and 
spars dangled and clattered only by the motion 
of the towering seas. The crests of these waves 
still combed the deck, but the water no longer 
ran black and gray, but had changed to green 
with the increasing light of day. The old man 
knit his brows and looked to the right and left, 
waiting for the sudden lifting of the mists 
which he well knew would expose the expanse 
of the tropic seas. He felt sure that he would 
see nothing there. 

A seaman named Garrity came and offered 
to take the wheel. ‘Captain, you have had 
enough,” he said. ‘‘That night would be the 
death of any ordinary man. But all’s well now.” 

‘fAllis not well,” answered the old man, with 
a breaking, grief-stricken voice. “It was steam 
against wind and the wind has gone! It’s left 
us beaten—me and the ship—beaten! We’ll 
never catch the Eustasia now. Go forward 
and see that the crew have their mess one by 
one in the galley. And see to it that my 
daughter is all right. Tell her—tell her that 
I was trying to undo the wrong I did to her. 
Tell her Re 

“*T don’t understand!”’ cried Garrity. 

““T know—I know,” answered Hazard, wip- 
ing his forehead with the palms of his hands. 
“T’ma beaten man. Leave me alone.” 

At last the tropic sun cleared the wide sea 
and beat down upon the frazzled, dripping, 
disconsolate Agnes May, and upon the bared 
and bowed head of her skipper. 

To him came Eugenie, frightened, catching 
at his dripping sleeves with her nervous fingers. 

“T tried to bring him back to you,” whis- 
pered the old man. ‘‘That’s why I sailed 
through this night. But the wind has failed 
me, Eugenie. It was the wind that failed me.” 

The girl tried to speak. Her lips moved, but 
no words formed there. With a little cry she 
left her father standing with his hands clutch- 
ing the wheel and staring with aching eyes out 
across the field of glistening water. 

Suddenly with a hoarse shout he turned the 
wheel to starboard. A light breeze, following 
the storm, had sprung up, and the Agnes May 
turned her nose across her course. 

“Ttcan’t be! It can’t be!” he repeated over 
and over to himself, but suddenly he threw 
back his head and opened his mouth for a long 
cry of joy and triumph. 

‘““Whalen!” he bellowed. ‘‘Drag out that 
tender and lower it over the side. Call out the 
crew there. Sharp now! Look there on our 
quarter! Get the glass and look! Ain’t that 
one of the Eustasia’s varnished boats?” 

““Aye, aye, sir! There’s two of ’em, sir, 
aswash with water. We’re none too soon either. 
The Eustasia has gonedown! That’sit! The 
Eustasia has gone down!”’ 





BOUT twenty minutes later the half-dead 
crew of Kaemmerling’s steam yacht, the 
hulk of which, bottom up, was picked up a 
month later by the revenue cutter Baldwin, 
were on board the Agnes May. 

The owner, with his clothes torn to shreds, 
his fingers bleeding, his face distorted with 
exhaustion, turned around, quietly counted 
his men, nodded with satisfaction, and then 
staggered toward Hazard. 

“A fine day, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘A bad night, 
and we have lost our ship. We present thanks 
to you, sir, for our lives. And may I call your 
attention to the color of the water to the 
west’ard, sir? It is very beautiful.” 

Captain Nathan smiled grimly, picked up 
the swaying, dizzy Kaemmerling in his long, 
strong arms and carried him down the com- 
panionway. 

“Eugenie!” he called. ‘‘Eugenie!”’ 

The girl had been asleep; she appeared 
rubbing her eyes. 

“Here is this young man,” said he. ‘‘He 
belonged to you, daughter, and I, God forgive 
me, have brought him back to you!”’ 

Arnold opened his eyes, smiled and struggled 
out of Hazard’s arms; Eugenie put her own 
about him. 

The old man sat down in a chair, staring 
stupidly at the two lovers as in a dream. 

Suddenly the girl turned toward him. 
“‘Father!’’ she cried. “It isa miracle!” He 
shook his head patiently in negation. ‘ But 
how ——’’ she began. 

The old man fingered the charts upon the 
table; when he answered it was slowly and 
half aloud, in a tone full of the simple convic- 
tion of ancient, deep-rooted beliefs. ‘‘ You do 
not know,”’ said he. ‘But it was this way, 
Eugenie: Last night, after nearly twenty 
years, your mother—came aboard—the Agnes 
May.” 
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Comfort 
Charm 
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quality-ask 
your dealer 
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Massage is but one reason 
why you now see this 
cream in so many boudoirs. 
When the cold winds of winter 
roughen hands and face—when 
the heated air of indoors dries and 
parches the skin — when melting 
snow brings dampness to chap 
and disfigure—then the softening, 
soothing action of Colgate’s 
Cold Cream helps restore your 
complexion. 





In tube or jar at your dealers—or send 
us 4c in stamps for a dainty trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
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Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York City 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
uxurious, lasting, refined. 















De Bevoise 


The perfect 
fitting Brassiére 

























‘DeBevo 
| Brassiere _| 


Everybody admires the woman who wears the De Bevoise 


She has exquisite lines and a graceful carriage. Her gowns fit 
with becoming distinction. She is the modern woman of style. 


DeBevoise. 


(Pronounced “debb-e-voice’) 


Whether your figure is slender, for every occasion, street, afternoon 


‘ a ing wear. 
medium or stout—among over nd evening we 


: The De Bevoise is the original Bras- 
—_ hundred and fiftyDe Bevoise siére— made by the most experienced 
styles, there is a model especially suited Sg A li Ak A eo Tae 
to you. It will fit perfectly and give your ab the det saheetceealleetoet ven 
figure, from shoulder to waist, the beau- sd : 


: . 150 De Bevoise Styles—50c to $25 each 
tiful unbroken lines and perfect con- loladen tt asker Danaus Baake Cece 
tour so necessary for the Spring Styles. Fronts, etc. The De Bevoiseis mode of Batiste, 

i . All-over Embroidery, Lace lined wit 
As thousands of women have proved, oragy hy ag 3 al ee open fronts, etc., sizes 


the De Bevoise will enhance the style 32 to 48, prices 50cto $25 each. All De Bevoise 


Look for this label— 


it assures a Brassiére 
of faultless fit. 


Style No. 1507—(illustrated), all- 
over embroidery, $2.00. Same 
model in different materials 


and trim, $1.50, $1.00 and 50c. 











and beauty of your gowns. Without Brassiéres have Rust-proof Lining, Invisible 

. Bone Pockets, Reinforced Arm Shields, Ad- 
the De Bevoise your corset cannot do justable Corset Hooks and many other exclu- 
justice to your figure. There are styles sive De Bevoise Features. 


Sold by good stores everywhere. Send for our beautiful 19/3 Style Book A. 
CHARLES R. DE BEVOISE CO., 1270 Broadway, Cor. 33d, New York City | 


The Originators and the World’s Largest Manufacturers of Brassieres 
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LET ELASTICA PRO- 
TECT AND BEAUTIFY 
YOUR FLOORS. Use it as 


a safeguard against the wear and 
tear to which floors are con- 
stantly subjected. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


ELAETICA 


FLOOR FINISH 


on hard wood or soft, on linoleum or 
oilcloth—will for months remain 
beautiful and lustrous, unmarred and 
unscratched — free from stains and 
water spots. 

ELASTICA is easily applied and 
dries hard over night. 
Send for book No. 85, ““How to finish Floors ”’— 
Home Edition. It contains compiete informa- 
tion about the proper care of floors. Address, 


Elm Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 


2620 Armour Ave., 301 Mission St. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


International Varnish Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
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Only 1,000,000 


Women 


We want one million women to 
buy one piece of 12 yards of any 
one of the following fabrics of the 


King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 














FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City 
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Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


is your guarantee of satisfaction. Un- 
der our special low price order plan, { 
we will prepay all express charges 
and guarantee safe delivery —our 
guide explains. No matter , 
where you live, you can de- § 
fend on getting D&C rosesin 
Me Derfect condition. Write for 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1913—Free 
This is absolutely thé most educational work 
on rose culture ever published. Itisn'tacatalog— 
it is the boiled-down lifetime experience of the oldest 
rose-growing house in the United States. The guide is J 
free. It is profusely illustrated in natural colors and the 
cover pictures the new Charles Dingee rose, the best, har- 
diest fall-blooming rose in the world. This guide will be 
treasured long by rose lovers—write before issue is 
all gone. J/¢t’s free. No other rose house has our 
reputation. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 
























INGEE Roses 


Our voses are strongest and best. Always 
grown on their own roots. More than 60 years of 
‘knowing how” behind each plant; that fact 
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LOW PRICES FORK THIS HANDSOME FEN 





Ck 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Complete line of Farm Fence, Farm Gates, 


I_awn Gates, etc. Write for Pattern Book and rey offer. 


WARD FENCE CoO., 144 Main St., DE 


ATUR, IND. 





e per copy—6 for 25 cents. 
Ps prices on everything in 


usic. Sample and catalogue 5 
MUSIC cents. Catalogue free. 
BREHM BROS., Erie, Pa., Dept. 17 
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Leaver laughed. ‘Red, there’s nobody just 
like you,” he said. 

“‘That’s lucky. Too many explosives aren’t 
safe to have around. I know, and have known 
all along, Jack, that it’s been like a cat lectur- 
ing a king, my advice to you. A better simile 
would be the old one of the mouse gnawing the 
lion out of the net. If I’ve done anything for 
you, that’s what I’ve done.” 


rt turned in his seat. ‘‘Red,”’ said he, 
and his voice had a deep ring in it as he 
spoke, ‘‘you’re about the biggest-sized mouse 
I ever saw. I want to tell you this: Since 
I’ve been watching your work up here I’ve 
conceived a tremendous admiration for your 
standards.. There are none finer anywhere. 
I have come to feel that you couldn’t do any- 
thing bigger or better in the largest place you 
could find. Indeed this, for you, is the largest 
place, for you fill it as another man couldn’t. 
I would welcome you as a partner, but I should 
feel guilty to take you away from this spot if 
I could.” 

““¢The frog in the marsh, where he lived, was 
king,’”’ Burns quoted in an effort at lightness, 
for he was deeply touched. 

‘“*That’s not the sort of king you are. You 
would be king anywhere. But you're willing 
to rule over a kingdom that may look small to 
some, but looks as big as an empire to me now 
that I understand. I’ve reached this point: 
I am almost—and some time I expect to be 
entirely—glad that the thing happened to me 
which brought me here to you. You have 
done more for me than any man ever did. And 
there’s one thing I think I owe to you to tell 
you. The greatest thing I’ve learned from 
you—though you haven’t said much about 
it—is faith in the God above us. I’d about 
let go of that when I came here. Thanks to 
you I’ve got hold of it again and I mean never 
to let go. No man can afford to let go of 
that—permanently.”’ 

Burns was silent for a moment in answer to 
this most unexpected tribute, silent because he 
could find no words. When he did speak there 
was a trace of huskiness in his voice. ‘I’m 
mighty glad to know that, Jack,” he said 
simply. 

Then presently, for they had flown fast over 
the smooth road, they were entering the city 
limits, traversing the crowded thoroughfare, 
and approaching the great station on whose 
tower the illuminated face of the clock warned 
them that there was little time to spare. Ar- 
rived there every moment was consumed in 
a rush for tickets and in checking baggage. 

Leaver secured his sleeper reservation with 
some difficulty, owing to a misunderstanding 
of the telegram engaging it, and at the last 
the two men had to run for the train. At the 
gate there was only space for a hasty grip of 
two warm hands, a smile of understanding and 
affection, and an exchange of arm-wavings at 
a distance as Leaver reached his car on the 
verge of moving out. 


XIll 
S BURNS drove away he was feeling a 
sense of loneliness as unpleasant as it was 
unexpected, and found himself longing to get 
back to a certain pair of arms whose hold was 
a panacea for every ache. 

“He thinks he owes it all to me,’”’ he was 
saying by-and-by, when this desirable condi- 
tion had been fulfilled. ‘‘But maybe I don’t 
owe something to him! If the sight of a plucky 
fight for self-control is a bracing tonic to any 
man I’ve had one in watching him. I never 
saw a finer display of will against heavy odds. 
Another man in the shape he was in last spring 
would have gone under.” 

“Tt would be pretty difficult, I think, dear,” 
said his wife, softly touching his thick locks 
as his head lay on her lap, ‘‘for any man to go 
under with you pulling him out.” 

“*T didn’t pull him out. No man in creation 
can pull another out, no matter how strong his 
effort. The chap that’s in the current has 
got to do every last ounce of the pulling him- 
self. I don’t say God can’t help, for I’m posi- 
tive He can, but I don’t think friends can do 
much. And it’s my belief that even God helps 
only through making the man realize that he 
can help himself.” 

“For which office He sometimes appoints a 
man as His human instrument, doesn’t He?”’ 

Burns turned his head and put his lips 
to the hand which had laid itself against his 
cheek. ‘‘ Perhaps—whén He can’t find a woman. 
As a power conductor she is the only original 
copper wire!”’ 


"Fae curiosity which James Macauley had 
freely expressed as to the probable degree of 
friendship between Dr. John Leaver and Amy 
Mathewson, developed by wecks of close asso- 
ciation, was, with him and with others, not 
unnatural. But in Ellen’s case the desire to 
know just how much the situation had meant 
to Amy herself was a result of her increasingly 
warm affection for a young woman of charac- 
ter and attractiveness, mingled with a sense of 
her own and her husband’s responsibility in 
bringing together two people who might be 
expected to emerge from the encounter not a 
little affected by it. 

On the morning after Leaver’s departure 
Ellen, standing at a window, found herself 
watching with more than ordinary intentness 
the face of Amy as she came up the walk to the 
house. Lest Leaver should realize to what an 
extent his presence had disturbed the regular 
routine of Burns’s office Amy had not been 
allowed to resume her position there according 
to the old custom, but had spent there only a 
portion of her time, as a guest of the house 
might assume certain duties rather than as a 
regularly hired assistant would attend to them. 
This was, therefore, the first time since Leaver 
had left the confinement of his room that 
Miss Mathewson had appeared in the office in 
her old réle, signified by the donning of her 
uniform. 

“T certainly don’t see any unhappiness 
there,” said Ellen to herself, watching Amy as 
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ing and polishing that you can get 
from one cake of Sapolio is simply 
astonishing. 


compounds that give poor suds. 
They simply grind off the dirt, 
therefore must be used freely and 
wastefully. 


dull, ‘‘frosted ” finish. 
wears off the tin surface. 


This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 
And charges you to use your eyes. 
The names upon the labels show 
He deals in real 
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The belle of Spotless Town you see 
Who shines in bright society. 
Her mind is broad. Her waste is slim. 
Her pots and pans are never dim. 

She has the cents to make a show 

By polishing with 
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The amount of cleaning, scour- 


The reason is plain. 
Sapolio does not waste. 
You may have tried strong, harsh 


The grinding gives your tins a 
In time it 


Then rusting starts. 


In giving your tins the desired 


mirror-like glitter, Sapolio’s rich, 
cleansing suds help materially. 
Sapolio’s suds make harsh, injuri- 
ous materials unnecessary. 


Rub a damp cloth ona cake of Sapolio. 


You then have a quick, economical 
cleaner for tin-ware, enamel-ware, kitchen 
knives and forks, pots and kettles, dishes, 
woodwork and marble. 


Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 


about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
Town. Write for it. Sent free. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York City 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Obey that Impulse / 
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/ OFFER 
Ps Enclosed 


f h aie Pi find One 
or three months oe Dollar (Cana- 
One Dollar / dian $1.13, Foreign 
See Coupon / $1.26). Send Lire 
/ for three months to 
Free , 
The Miniature Edition of Life, printed in Pi 
colors, full of jokes and pictures, sent Pd 
to any address on receipt of a two me 
cent postage stamp. oY 
/ 
: 7 
Coming: / 
Easter Number (25 cents). af 
Fashion Number and Awful / Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
Number. Z renewed at this rate. This order must come 
EVERY TUESDAY 7 to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 
EVERYWHERE. | vs LIFE, 18 West 31, New York 


TEN CENTS. 
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ff One Year $5.00 (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 
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Better Than Medicines 


So many people are constantly “‘tak- 
ing something” to build them up. 
Medicine is not always needed. It’s 
food—nourishment. 

Folks who have sensitive stomachs, 
faulty digestion, and who are “run- 
down,” derive more genuine benefit 
from a few days on a properly bal- 
anced diet than from a car-load of 
so-called “tonic” nostrums. 
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Take Ye to Y% teaspoonful of Liebig in a 
glass of warm milk—3 times a day for 2 weeks. 
Note the good effect. Milk contains about 
every element required by the system — and 
Liebig makes it perfectly digestible, besides 
adding that great tissue building element, 
nitrogen. ‘Try this safe, sensible way of 
building up your health. The cost is trifling — 
results are satisfactory. 

Always take Liebig (in soups, gravies, 
sauces) with meals. It is one of the greatest 
promoters of digestive absorption know. It 
helps you get all the nourishment from the 
food you eat, part of which would otherwise 
remain unabsorbed. 


GET THE GENUINE 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


With blue signature across the label 
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Beautiful Rogers’ Silverware 


Send us the metal cap froma 
Liebig jar and 10c. for a Liebig 
bouillon spoon. Send one cap and 
20c. for a table spoon. 

‘*Home Cooking’’ recipe book, by 
Mrs. Rorer, mailed free on request. 

Address Dept. M. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
9 North Moore St., New York. 
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(Silver Polish) 





OST popular silver polish. Can’t hurt hands 
or silver. No acid—no grit. On the market 


40 years. Millions use it. 











the genuine. 


A large Sample Jar, enough to 
clean all your silver, sent for 4c 
in stamps to pay postage. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 





Makes silverware glisten like 
new. Reaches every crevice. Cleans 
thoroughly. Good for cut-glass, 
marble, porcelain, jewelry, etc. Get 


Ask Your Dealer for It 


5 Court Street Keene, N. H. 




























are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in FAST COLORs. 
12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
85c. Other prices on application. Have your 
friends’ names woven. 

An Ideal Gift. Essential at Boarding Schools. 


Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, L’t’d, 606 Chestnut St. 
South Norwalk, Conn.,U.S.A. 
Orders can be placed through your dealer. 
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The Man who put the EEs in FEET 


The Antiseptic powder shaken into the 
shoes—The Standard Relief for the feet for a 
quarter century. 30,000 testimonials. 
Orr a Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE. 
Trade-Mark Address, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 








Calling Cards $1.00. 





EDDIN Stationery for the discriminating. 
50engraved inv., doubleenv.$5.00. 


50 addl. $1.25. Del. freein U.S. Samples on request. 
VING CO 


100 Finest Engraved H. FALCON ENGRAVIN a 





‘1215 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
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she stooped to pick up an early fallen scarlet 
leaf from the lawn and fasten it upon the 
severe whiteness of her attire, then come on 

toward the house with an alert step. Her we 4 
color was more vivid than it had been last June oe = 
when first she had begun to live the outdoor > ence 
life with her convalescent patient; her eyes \ Le 
were brighter, her whole personality seemed ALA 
somehow to be more significant. Ellen had et Met 
noted many times before during these weeks 
the signs of enriched life, but the fact that 
Amy’s aspect on the day after the departure 
of her comrade of the summer seemed to have 
suffered no disturbing change whatever, but 
that her whole air as she approached her old 
task was that of one who hastens with zest to 
a congenial appointment, gave to: Ellen a dis- 
tinct sense of relief from an anxiety which she 
had felt from time to time throughout the 
whole experience. 

















| OUR TRADE MARK} 
ON EVERY BOX /4 





When you buy a Welsbach 
Mantle you know its reliability. 
You know the maker assures 
its superiority. You know that 
Welsbach Mantles are stronger, 
brighter, preserve truer color value, and 





UMMONED by an insistent call Burns had 

gone away early in the morning and the 
office was empty. Knowing this, Ellen went 
in to greet her friend. There could be no other 
term now for the whole-hearted bond between 
the two. 

“Tsn’t it glorious, this touch of frost in the 





air?’’ Amy came in smiling, her cheeks bright . @& consume less gas than any other mantle. 
with the sting of the early October morning. Cc 

“And today—at last—I am free to go to work ~< ° . : é - 

as I like. I don’t believe Doctor Burns has a q To avoid the risk of inferiority that 

sent out a bill for three months. He would go x : l ‘ 

bankrupt before he would tell a poor girl what 

bankrupt hefore m always goes with the unknown, you 


“Do you like sending out bills so well as 


6) . ° ° Gé 
that?” Ellen asked, incredulous. 4 must discriminate — say Welsbach’ , 
z 





“T like anything that means being really W 
busy again, without having to play that I am and Mean elsbach. 


a lady of leisure at any moment that anybody 
wants my company. I like to have things v 
systematic and methodical. I don’t even mind by 





sending out bills when I know they should 


FOR UPRIGHT AND INVERTED LAMPS or 
be sent out.” 


: ) ; BEST QUALITY, 30c. =e) 
She stirred about the office, getting out her fo OTHERS, 25c, 15c, 10c. <p 
typewriter and oiling it while the two talked of 4, «< 


various things. Her whole manner was con- t, ek ; 

sistent with her words. Here was no clever 4 oO 

acting; here was one full of the very joy of liv- iy ep wt 

ing. It occurred to Ellen once to wonder if it 

were possible that this could be the result of SHIELD OF Quy SOLD BY ALL GAS 
any expectation of future continuance of her COMPANIES AND 
friendship with Leaver. But something hap- RELIABLE DEALERS 
pened presently which, though but a simple WELSBACH COMPANY 
incident enough and one all in the day’s rou- 
tine, made any such supposition seem most 
unlikely. 

The telephone bell rang. At the first sound 
of her questioner’s voice Amy’s face changed 
with that subtle change which sometimes tells 
more than the person engaged in this form of 
communication realizes. Ellen, looking on, saw. 

“Ves, Doctor Burns,’”? Amy was answering. 
SC Bon: ce ce: WRG 4 a MOSR a on « OOS: 
I can have everything ready in an hour. 

Iwill. . . . Ill not forget one thing. : 
Yes. . . . Good-by!” ; faa : B25 //// SS TTI TIT UTIA 
Not an especially illuminating set of replies, YN. |) ll " Ihe i! | \\\¥} A iL A 
ois = ag : sale aah : vw WW ’ OUD ELZE: il 
given as they were at long intervals which YK a ae 
evidently stood for instructions from the other oy 


end of the wire. But Amy’s voice was eager, Af: AN To prepare an attractive é é~ y 


Gloucester New Jersey 


























her concise replies by no means veiling that 
fact, and Ellen could read as plainly as if Amy sd 


had said it that the voice which spoke to her s A dinner you cannot do” 


was the one of all voices—as it had been for xt \ 
so long—which could give the commands she ne e ® h \2 
loved to obey. . PP 6 at Sect at ; without Knox Gelat ine 


MY turned from the desk and looked at 

Ellen with the same animated expression 

of face. But even as she explained what Burns 

had asked of her she was taking instruments 

from their places, setting out certain handbags 
and preparing to fill them. 

“Tt is an emergency case—operation—out 
in the country. Impossible to take the patient 
to the hospital; everything must be made ready 
on the spot and all the sterilizing done after we 
reach there. Doctor Burns is to come for me 
in an hour. He will let me stay with the case. 
It’s work, Mrs. Burns, real work again at 
last!” 

“You extraordinary . girl! A débutante 
going to a dance again after enforced confine- 
ment at home couldn’t be gayer about it. I 
knew you loved your work, but I didn’t know 
you loved it like that.” 

“Didn’t you?”?” Amy’s hands were moving 
swiftly; she seemed not to have to stop to ‘ 
think what was going to be wanted; she went bs ‘ 
from one preparation to another with swift, Knox Ice treq wie 
sure knowledge. “I’m not sure I did myself > ico ely You can prepare these and over a hundred other pleasing dishes from 
until I had to stop and take what was just a Ve ‘ o~ the Illustrated Recipe book, “Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” 
long vacation with hardly a thing to do. Va- r : which we will send you Free for your grocer's name. Pint sample 


. ° for a two cent stamp and your grocer s name, 
cations are very pleasant for a while, but they 


may last too long.” Small Coles with CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 13 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





& SHOWN by the menu, 


you can use it in every 
course from soup to dessert. 


With Knox Gelatine in 
the house you are always 
ready at a moment's 
notice to make easily 
and quickly desserts, 
salads, puddings, jel- 
lies, ices, sherbets, 
candies, etc. 










By using it you not 
only have quantity—each 
package making two full quarts (/2 
gallon) of jelly—but you get quality as well. 


Sang 





“Evidently Doctor Leaver thought so too. 
He seemed ready enough for work again.” 















































"cease t _ celina: a” 

“Of course he was. And work—and only , = “3 
work—will put him quite back where he was | KNOX 
before the breakdown. I fully believe, Mrs. URE. Pua r= age pg 
Burns, that labor is a condition of healthy life. RK oe UL, uN 
And of the two evils, too much labor or too | SPA LING .” ATED 
much idleness, the latter is the greater.” 

“You make me feel a drone,” Ellen declared. Knox Candy i| N° = 

Amy gave her a quick, understanding | 2 | 
glance. ‘‘You? Oh, no, Mrs. Burns! You do The Gelatine ihat wakes 1 GELaTIN 
the most beautiful work there is to do in the these dishes and hundreds of Cake 
world—and the most necessary.” others possible, comes from cHamee' * ea { 

‘But yours is fine, wonderful!”’ KNOX packages. He hs Aa 5 
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Stands Most Abuse 
Best for Every Use 
“§ — Onyx Ware 
aii ~Your kitchen equip- 
‘ ment will be far more 
satisfactory, efficient and 
up-to-date if you use the 
well-known.serv- 
iceable and de- 
pendable Onyx 
Ware. It satis- 
fies the most ex- 
‘ acting demands 
of the discrimi- 
nating house- 
wife as can no 
other cooking 
ware. 


Onyx Ware 
with its beau- 
tiful, smooth, 
onyx hard, white 
and brown 
speckled surface is 
absolutely sanitary, easily 
beck clean and does not dent, tarnish, rust or 
corrode like tin, steel and other metal wares. 


Onyx Ware 


‘““The World’s Best Enamel Ware”’ 


With ordinary use it is practically 
everlasting. Order a few pieces of Onyx Ware 
today from your dealer. A test will prove it 
the best. Then you will completely equip your 
kitchen with it. 


If you cannot get 

| Onyx Ware of your dealer 

| write us. Don’t be satisfied : 

with any substitutes which Trade Mark 

in time generally prove the most expensive. 
Look for Onyx trade mark on label. 


FREE Interesting Illustrated Book- 
let ‘‘ Kitchen Wisdom” mailed 
FREE on request. Write today. 















Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


i 13 Beach Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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; he Tot of ie Future 
The Coward Good Sense Shoe 


Aids the shapely and healthy develop- 
ment of children’s feet; encourages 
correct walking and a graceful carriage; 
helps weak ankles, supports arch and 
prevents “flat foot.” 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8S. Coward for over 30 years. 

For Children, Women and Men. 


Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 

















pleteFlowerGarden 


Try the choicest of Gregory's 
“Honest” Flower Seeds in your next 
garden at small cost by ordering:— | 


“Fragrant” Garden A | “Showy” Garden B 
Candytuft, white Asters, finest 
Mignonette, sweet Bachelor’s Button 
Nasturtiums Coreopsis, yellow 
Petunia, bedding Pansies, showiest 
Poppies, brilliant Sweet Peas, largest 

Either garden, 5 pkts., 10c postpaid 

20c buys both with free extra packet 
FREE? BEAUTIFUL CATALOG. Tells 

how to raise prettiest flowers and 
choicest vegetables. Illustrated throughout 
from photographs. Gives honest prices for 
**HonestSeeds.’’ A postal brings it quickly. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
101 Elm Street, nna, Mass. 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 
one ofannas. Wood or 
tin rollers. mprovec requires no 








tacks. Inventor's pr wai y on genuine: 








THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


“‘Not fine—nor wonderful. Doctor Burns’s 
work is that. Mine is just supplementary.” 

“But absolutely essential How many 
times has he told me what he has owed you 
all these years for perfection of detail! He 
says he doubts if he himself could secure such 
perfection if it all depended upon his care.” 

Amy Mathewson bent suddenly over a 
strange-looking instrument, the disengaged 
parts of which she had been examining before 
putting them into the bag. Her fair cheek 
flushed vividly. ‘I am glad to give him the 
best I am capable of,” she answered quietly, 
yet Ellen could detect a little thrill in her 
voice. 

Within herself she understood the truth 
which she had long ago guessed—and with 
it a fresh revelation. The reason why Amy 
Mathewson could see unmoved the departure of 
Doctor Leaver, who had been so closely thrown 
with her all that strange summer, was that, 
with the deep loyalty of a few rare natures, 
having once given her love, even though she 
received only friendship in return, she could 
care for no future which did not include the 
intimate exercise of that friendship, dearer 
than the love of other men 

Ellen stayed on in the office, held there by a 
curious fascination of interest in Amy’s rapid, 
skillful preparations. It meant so much, she 
understood, this operating at a country home. 
it meant the working out of all manner of 
difficult detail that the final conditions might 
as closely as possible resemble those which 
were always to be had, ready to hand, in the 
operating-room at any hospital. 

“It’s a serious handicap to a surgeon’s best 
work,” Amy asserted, ‘‘when he has to do it 
in a private house. With all my precautions 
I can never feel sure of giving him perfect 
cleanliness of surroundings.” 

“You can if any one can.”’ Ellen felt as she 
spoke a strange little twinge of envy of the 
one whom her husband with affectionate 
familiarity had long called his ‘right-hand 
man.” 


FTEN as she had seen the two drive away 

together it seemed to her today that she 
looked at them with new eyes. Just as Amy set 
out the closed handbags with a box and a bundle 
beside them, and donned hat and driving coat, 
the Green Imp came rushing up the road and 
stopped in front of the house. Burns sprang 
out and ran in, fired half a dozen rapid ques- 
tions at Amy, nodding his head with approval 
at her answers, said “‘ All right, we’re off,” and 
picked up the handbags. Then he dropped 
them, snatched off his cap and strode over to 
his wife. 

‘“We’re in a mess of a hurry,” he apologized, 
and kissed her as if he were thinking of some- 
thing élse, as he unquestionably was. Then he 
seized the bags, Amy the box and bundle, 
and the two hurried out. 

A moment later Ellen saw the car start, get- 
ting under headway in twice its own length 
and disappearing down the road in a cloud of 
dust. 

‘She would rather stay where she can help 
him than go away to a home of her own with 
any other man,”’ Ellen said to herself, and the 
little twinge of envy became a full-sized pang. 
She stood staring out of the window, her dark 
eyes heavy with thought. She had not minded 
her husband’s abstracted kiss, understanding 
perfectly its cause and sympathizing with his 
eagerness to be gone. But—the comradeship 
which shut her out, that was hard to bear; 
and harder to bear was the thought of what 
that comradeship meant to Amy herself. Yet 
strangely enough it was this aspect of the case 
which made her presently lift her head and 
say determinedly to herself: 

“*She will never, never let him know, and he 
will never find out. But if she can find happi- 
ness—even the great happiness of her life—in 
being of use to him and—loving him, and he 
can reward her by being her good friend, why 
should I mind? Can’t I be generous enough 
for that, when I know I have his heart? Her 
love for him won’t hurt him; it will only bless 
him unawares. She can’t take it back, but she 
will never let it show so that he can feel more 
of it than is good for him—and me. It is so 
little for me to spare her, so much for her to 
have. I will be glad; I will be glad!” 


“HE smiled at Bobby Burns running up the 
walk,but, being a woman, she smiled through 
tears. 

The little lad ran in. ‘‘Oh, Auntie Ellen!” 
he cried. ‘‘Do you care ’cause I gave my new 
ball away? It was a new boy came to school 
all patched. He was afraid of all us boys. 
He’d never had a ball in his life. Uncle Red 
said I had to be good to poor boys ’cause I 
used to be one and now I’ve got so much 
more’n some of them. I sort o’ wanted to keep 
it too,’”’ he added, with quite natural regret. 
“Tt was a dandy ball.” 

‘‘But it was nice to give it away, too, wasn’t 
it, Bobsy?” 

He nodded, looking curiously up at her. 
“You’re cryin’, Auntie Ellen,” he observed 
anxiously. ‘‘ Does sumpin’ hurt you?” 

“Nothing that ought to hurt, dear. It’s too 
bad that being generous does hurt sometimes. 
But we won’t let it hurt—when we ‘have so 
much more than some of them,’ will we, Bob?” 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 








Make Dress-FITTING BOTH A 


PLEASURE AND A SATISFACTION 
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AUTOMATIC 
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RYING to fit a dress 
without a dress form is 


miserably disappointing. 


To get perfect results you 
must have adress form. You 
can’t get along without one; 
it is just as necessary as a 
sewing machine. 

THE ACME FORM is one of the 
latest, most improved dress making 
necessities. It will reproduce every 
line and curve of your figure. 


ONCE IT IS ADJUSTED 
IT BECOMES YOU 








THE ACME FORM is AUTOMAT- 
ICALLY and INDEPENDENTLY 
adjustable at neck, bust, waist, hips 
and skirt, by simply turning the 
little wheels at the top. 

Your money gladly refunded if it 
doesn’t exactly reproduce your figure. 
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| || 
|| CAUGHT IN THE ACT! | 
HH} Mistress: Why, Lizette! Isn’t that my Pompeian? and then I did so want a nice complexion like yours. Mt 
Hl Maid (in confusion): Y-e-s. But I-I-I just couldn't Mistress (laughing): Now how can I scold you i 
Hi} helptryingit. You—you praisedit to Mrs. Miller, and after that! You surely have followed the advice, _ |/|||| 
I] ° you praised it to Mrs. Johnson, and to Mrs. Brown, “Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian | 
| and to every woman who came to the house—and — and have one.”’ 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream i 


Wil You can’t blame a person for using an article after hearing it praised 
ii as often as Pompei 

| are enthusiastic because Pompeian gives a clear fresh youthful skin. 
In short, it youth-i- ig It does. Pompeian gives honest youthful 
beauty. Remember, Pompeian youth-i-fies. It does. 

| A Shopping Hint. 
| stitute is offered at some stores? Because it costs the substitutor less, and 
| he makes more 


For years you have heard 
about Pompeian. You have 


delay you make it just so 
much harder to preserve Name 
or regain your youthful 
beauty. 














anis praised. Users of Pompeian Massage Cream 








Do you realize why acheaply-made imitation or sub- 





at yourexpense. Youcan’t be toocareful 








what you put on your face. Get Pompeian. At all dealers, | 
50c, 75c. and $1. Al 

Get Trial Jar Cut off, sign and send. Stamps accepted, but coin mer ey 
Sentfor6c(coinorstamps). The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 


1 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
to try it, but de- Gentlemen: Enc losed find 6c (coin or stamps) 


ss for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 
Each day that you 


Clip coupon now. Address 




















City State 









The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1913 
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If you enjoy musical comedies, 
you should have a Victor-Victrola 
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This wonderful instrument not only repeats for you right 
in your own home the charming selections from “The Pink 
Lady”, “The Spring Maid”, ““Madame Sherry’, and other 
operettas now delighting the public, but revives for you 
beautiful old-time favorites like ‘‘Robin Hood’, “Olivette’, 
and “The Mikado” which are rarely heard nowadays. 





The Victor-Victrola also brings to you many of the =—a 
™ . | . . . Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
European successes long before they are produced in this Mahogany of oak 


country —“The Count of Luxembourg” just being 
presented here is the latest instance. 


With a Victor-Victrola you can hear sparkling 
medleys of a half-dozen or more selections from more 
than fifty operettas, superbly rendered by the talented 
Victor Light Opera Company; or you can_ hear 
individual numbers sung by leading stage favorites. 

And this is but one of the many forms of music and 
entertainment that delight you on the Victor-Victrola. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play your favorite 
music and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There isno other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times), Victor-Victrola D XVI, $200 


, rs Mahogany or ¥ quartered oak 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


ex) Other styles $15 to $150 Victors $10 to $100 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF SCHOOL 
CHURCH AND HOME 





[FATHER TIME enters. He should be draped in 
any dark stuff. A portiére answers finely. 
His snowy beard and hair, and the wrinkles 
which are drawn with black water-color paint, 
make him look ancient. He walks with bent 
shoulders and leans on his scythe. He sings, 
“Come, Maidens Fair, With Me,” using the 
music of ‘‘ There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,’’ by 
Jordan. Tue Marpens enter and follcw 
reluctantly. These may be the girls who are 
being graduated, or a few young girls chosen 
to represent Youth. They should be girlishly 
gowned in white. 


Come, maidens fair, with me; 

Time may not rest a while! 
Though the future years 
May hold joy or fears, 

You must meet them with a smile; 
And many a golden hour waits for thee; 
Come, maidens fair, with me, with me. 


Come, maidens fair, with m 

Why linger on childhood’s ‘erand? 
There are dreams to come true 
To each one of you 

In womanhood’s golden land; 
So hasten along, with joy and song, 
Come, maidens fair, with me, with me. 


(QUEEN Memoryenters. She smiles winningly at 
the girls and entreats FATHER TIME as follows: 
QUEEN (Dress richly trimmed with tinsel, gilt 
paper and spangles. Paper crown. Scepter of 
wood covered with gilt paper. An ermine cape 
of whiteC anton flannel with black cloth points): 

I pray thee, Father Time, grant us one favor. 
If for a little while I may call hither for these 
maidens their friends from the Kingdom of 
Childhood, then will they willingly go with thee. 
FATHER TIME: 

Oh, Queen, gladly would I do this, but where 
shall I stay? Who will keep me? 

QUEEN: 

Oh, thou mayst stay with the musicians. 
They know how to keep time. 

[Time leaves the stage and seats himself with the 
orchestra. 

QUEEN: 

Here will I establish my temporary kingdom 
and summon some of your Childish Memories. 
[The QuEEN seats herself on a mossy knoll and 

some of THE MAIDENS stand in graceful 
attitudes near her, while others sit at her feet. 

QUEEN (waving her wand): Come hither, Page! 

[Pace enters and bows before his sovereign. Lookup 
costumes worn by men and boys in the time of 
Henry VIII, and dress the PaGE accord- 
ingly: tights, a slashed ‘‘doublet,”’ a plumed 
hat, etc. 

QUEEN: 

Summon hither the Memories of Childish 
Goodies. 

[PAGE bows and retires to side of stage. Then an- 
nounces in turn the entrance of each group. 

PAGE: 

Memories of Childish Goodies! Peppermint 
Candy! 

[Enter four sticks of candy marching in time with the 
music. Slender girls gowned in plain white 
robes, cut very scantily, and wearing huge rolls 
of white paper for hats. Strips of scarlet paper 
or cloth are pasted spirally on hat and gown. 
They bow before the QUEEN, then face the 
audience and recite the following: 

PEPPERMINT STICKS: 

There’s not a thing that comes more handy 

In Childhood’s Land than sticks of candy. 

We may not have great grace or beauty, 

But we have tried to do our duty 

Without complaint or fret or stint, 

Your faithful sticks of peppermint. 


[As they speak the last line they bow in unison 
before the QUEEN and retire to the side of the 
stage to make room for the LOLLIPOPS. 

Pace: The Lollipops! 

[Slender girls in brown cambric gowns whose long 
sleeves conceal the hands. The huge heads of 
red or yellow cambric are made over wire 
frames and have openings for the features. 
They salute the QUEEN. 

LOLLIPOPs: 

If you desire to make a test 

To see which Goodies are the best, 

Just ask a child. He is a judge. 

He knows us all, from gum to fudge; 
And when you name the “‘all-day sucker, 
His lips for very glee will pucker. 

So sweet Queen Memory, never drop 
From off your lists the Lollipop! 

[They bow to the QUEEN and go back to visit with 
the PEPPERMINT STICKS. 

Pace: Ice Cream! 

[Girls dressed in white decorated with icicles cut 
from crépe paper and sprinkled with diamond 
dust. The gowns, too, may be “frosted” with 
the powder. Their circular hats are made of 
cardboard to represent saucers, and on these 
yellow crépe paper is crumpled to represent 
piles of luscious ice cream. 

Ice CREAM: 

When days are sultry, hot and dry, 
The children often for us cry. 





Vision of Youth 


A Graduation Play: By Eleanor Colby 








FATHER TIME 
THE MAIDENS 
QUEEN MEMORY 


UMP-THE-ROPE GIRLS 
UBBLE BLOWERS 
BALL BOUNCERS 
GROWN-UPS 
CHILDISH GOODIES 


THE BLocKks COCKLE SHELLS 








HE inspiration of this play was a pantomime given by the four thousand girls 

of the Washington Irving High School, in New York City. To its principal, 
Mr. William McAndrew, the author is indebted for permission to reproduce in part 
in this way that wonderful pantomime. The illustrations are made from sketches of 
the Washington Irving girls who posed for them. 


[The stage should be covered in green, with a few boxes and cushions covered with brown cloth to 
represent rocks. A pile of cushions covered with green serves for the QUEEN'S throne, and some 
vines and flowers at the back of the stage will add to the effect. During all of the time when the 
characters are not speaking the music may be very softly played. 
around ‘‘like sticks,"’ but must show their pleasure and delight in all sorts of natural little ways. 
There is no need for elaborate costuming. The wig and beard of FATHER TIME are the only things 
which cannot be easily home made. The story-book characters need no detailed description, for 
the study of illustrated picture books will furnish all necessary help. Any school-teacher who is 
capable in the line of calisthenics can plan the few marches and drills. 


CHARACTERS 


MoTHER GOOSE AND CHARACTERS GOLDILOCKS 


PEPPERMINT STICKS PETER, PETER, PUMPKIN EATER OVERSTUDY GERMAN 
LOLLIPOPS Mary, Mary, QUITE CONTRARY OVERDRESS THE BUTTERFLY 
IcE CREAM Pretty Maips THE CAREERS FLOWERS 

THE DOLLs SILVER BELLS ART FOoLLy 


THE MAIDENS must not sit 


Rip Van WINKLE, THE SCIENCES 
Rep RIDING Hoop STORM 

AND FAIRIES SUNSHINE 
HANS AND GRETEL RAINBOW 


DoMEsTIC SCIENCE 


Music THE BripDE 














To make folks ‘‘comfy”’ is our wish; 
It is indeed! Pray have a dish! 

[They take off their hats and offer them to the 
audience. Then all the Goopvtes join hands 
and circle around the QUEEN and THE Matp- 
ENS in ‘‘grand right and left’ style. They 
scamper off the stage. 

QUEEN: 

Now will I bring from Memory’s bowers 
These comrades of your childhood’s hours. 

Pace: The Dolls! 

[The little girls chosen for this should be as nearly 
one size as possible, and plump and pretty. 
They should be dressed like dolls, in dainty 
white dresses, ‘‘half hose,” slippers and cute 
little crépe-paper bonnets with bright pompons 
or bows. They enter while the orchestra plays 
a two-step or a march. Tue DOLts bow be- 
fore the QUEEN with mechanical stiffness, and 
then go through a drill or calisthenic exercise. 
The motions should be done with clocklike 
precision and in perfect unison, but should be 
mechanical and ‘‘woodeny,” like those of a 
French doll. Before leaving the stage they 
bow again before QUEEN MEMORY and go off 
in the same mechanical way. 

QUEEN: 

Hark! What sound is this I hear? 
Louder sounds it, still more near! 
Who is it at the portal knocks? 


- Pace: My Queen, it is a game of Blocks! 


[Girls incased in cubical boxes of white cardboard. 
The Buiocks enter, and, after greeting the 
QUEEN and marching around, they group 
themselves so that their letters, as seen by the 
audience, form the class motto or the name of 
some guest of honor; then they march out. 

QUEEN: 

Sweet maidens, are there any plays 
Which you loved best in childhood’s days? 
To bring them here I surely hope. 

First MAIDEN: 

I always loved to jump the rope! 
SECOND MAIDEN: 

To play “grown-up” was my delight; 

I played it morning, noon and night. 

Oh, with what dignity I’d walk 

And in what stilted accents talk, 

When, gowned in cast-off, grown-up clothes, 

I’d strut and smile, parade and pose! 
THIRD MAIDEN: 

I never dreamed of cares and troubles 

If only I might blow soap bubbles. 
FourtTH MAIDEN: 

The happiest hours that I recall 

Were spent in bouncing rubber ball. 

QUEEN: 

’Tis well! From Memory’s land of treasures 
I'll call in turn these childish pleasures. 

[She waves wand. 

Pace: The Jump-the-Rope Girls! 

[These and the BuBBLE BLOWERS and BALL 
Bouncers may be real little schoolgirls, or 
older girls in gingham aprons to represent ‘‘kid- 
dies.” They enter, and to the time of music 
go through a little rope-jumping exercise, 
then, still jumping, they leave the stage. 

Pace: The Grown-Ups! 

[Little girls dressed to represent their elders. They 
enter, salute the QUEEN, strut around, and go. 

Pace: The Bubble Blowers! 

[They enter, each with bowl and pipe, and blow a 
few bubbles before leaving. 


Pace: The Ball Bouncers! 

[These girls, each with a rubber ball, go through a 
ball-bouncing drill to the time of music played 
by the orchestra. 

QUEEN: 

Now let us call from childhood’s books 

Some of the friends whose very looks 

You’ve known since first your thoughts 
turned loose 

In Storyland. Call Mother Goose! 

[This last to PAGE. 

Pace: Mother Goose! 

[MoTHER GOOsE enters and bows low to the QUEEN 
and THE MAIDENS. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Your summons gladly I ie ! 
How can I serve your Majesty? 

QUEEN: 

These Maidens long to see once more 

Your book folks, loved in days of yore. 
First MAIDEN: 

Canst let us look at Jack and Jill, 

The ones who fell upon the hill? 

SECOND MAIDEN: 

Miss Muffet I should love to see! 

THIRD MAIDEN: 

And I, King Cole and his fiddlers three 

FourTH MAIDEN: 

Oh, do you think the Queen of Hearts 
Would share with us those luscious tarts? 

FirtH MAIDEN: 

I think the group would be completer 
With Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater! 
SIxTH MAIDEN: 
Oh, please, Dame Goose, send Mistress Mary, 
The one whose ways were so “‘contrary,’ 
And in whose garden fair did grow 
Those pretty maids all in a row! 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Indeed, ’twill be a pleasant task, 
To do this favor that you ask. 

[She hobbles merrily to the entrance, beckons, and 
the characters enter in turn. 

PaGE: Jack and Jill! 

[They carry an empty pail, and just as they bow 
before the QUEEN, Jack falls down and Jitu 
follows, and they go rolling off the stage. 

PacE: Miss Muffet! 

[She enters, starts to bow before the QUEEN, but a 
big white-paper spider is lowered on a black 
thread, and she runs off, waving her bowl 
and spoon. 

Pace: Old King Cole and his fiddlers three! 

[They stand before the QUEEN while the fiddlers 
play a tune on their violins. The violins may 
be real and played by musicians, or they may 
merely be cut from cardboard and the music 
may be made by playing a real violin behind 
the scenes. In this latter case there must be 
plenty of practice so that the motions will be in 
unison and in time with the hidden ee 
When through with their playing they bow 
the QUEEN and retire. 

PaGE: The Queen of Hearts! 

[She enters; carrying a silver tray of tarts which she 
passes to THE MAIDENS, who eat them with 
great glee. Then she leaves. 

Pace: Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater! 

[In orange trépe paper. His body should resemble a 
big round pumpkin; a smaller pumpkin serves 
as a hat, and green crépe leaves are at wrists 
and waist. He should wear green cambric 


breeches and green or brown stockings. He 
skips in, grinning cheerfully, and bows awk- 
wardly before the QUEEN and THE MAIDENs, 
then skips off again. 

PaGE: Mistress Mary, quite contrary! 

[Wears gardening clothes and carries a watering- 
can, a hoe and a trowel. She may be made to 
look very ‘‘contrary”’ by wearing a jolly little 
mask on the back of her head and a sunbonnet 
over her face. The sunbonnet should be punc- 
tured for ventilation. After bowing to the 
QUEEN, Mary and her Pretty Marps form 
in a row facing the audience. The PRETTY 
Marps wear pretty little dresses, and carry 
baskets of real or paper roses. SILVER BELLS 
keeps time with the orchestra on tiny silver 
dinner-gongs (or triangles). Silver bells flutter 
from long ribbons and jingle as she walks. 
The CocKLE SHELLS wear great apronlike 
shells of paper and hats of the same design. 
The paper is painted to represent shells. 
They sing the following words to the tune of the 
chorus of ‘‘The Message of the Violet,”’ from 
“The Prince of Pilsen.” 

From bowers of Mistress Mary 
We bring these roses sweet. 
She may be quite contrary, 
Yet still her gardening’s neat. 
There Cockle Shells abounding 
Are primly placed in line, 
And Silver Bells are sounding! 
Come in! The garden’s fine!!! 
[They toss roses to the audience from their baskets. 
MOTHER GOOSE (to QUEEN): 
Your Majesty, may I leave your royal pres- 
ence? I have many little children in many lands 
who are waiting to be entertained by my tales. 
I thank you, swect maidens, and hope that there 
will always be a warm place in your hearts for 
Mother Goose and her people. 
(MOTHER GoosE leaves. QUEEN turns to her 
MAIDENS. 
QUEEN: 
Old Mother Goose has passed away, 
Where other children of today, 
In many homes and many climes, 
Expectantly await her rimes. 
Yet if you wish it, in a twinkle, 
I'll straightway summon Rip Van Winkle, 
Hans, Gretel and Red Riding Hood, 
Sweet Goldilocks and Fairies good. 
MAIDENS: We'd love to see them if we may! 
QUEEN: Page, call them in without delay! 
PaGE: Some story-book people! 
[Enter Rip VAN WINKLE, HANs and GRETEL 
(hand in hand), RED Rip1nc Hoop, Gotptr- 
Locks and two dainty little Farrres. Rip 
VAN WINKLE is in ragged hunting clothes 
and carries a gun. He is followed by his 
dog. Rep Ripinc Hoop wears a long red 
cape anda scarlet hood. She carries a basket. 
Hans and GRETEL are in Dutch costumes and 
wooden shoes. Go.piLocks is a little girl 
carrying Teddy bears—a ‘‘ big one, a middle- 
sized one and alittle one.”” THE FatRIEs wear 
fluffy tarlatan dresses with full short skirts 
and wired tarlatan wings. They sing. Tune, 
the chorus of ‘‘Oh, Heidelberg, Dear Heidel- 
berg,” from ‘‘The Prince of Pilsen.” 
We come from Bookland’s happy bowers, 
Where childish dreams run rife. 

Your friends we were in childhood’s hours, 
We'll be your friends through life. 

New friends you'll find in Grown-up Land, 
But don’t forget us quite; 

We are your faithful little band— 
Oh, maidens fair, good-night! 

[They leave the stage with bows, hand-waving and 
farewell kisses for THE MAIDENS. 

[A loud knocking is heard. 

QUEEN: Who comes there, Page? 

PAGE: 

’Tis Overstudy. She says that your Maidens 
used to know her well. She comes with her 
daughters, but I like not her looks! 

QUEEN: Let them enter. 

Pace: Overstudy and her daughters! 


[Orchestra plays a solemn, dirgelike march and 
they enter. They carry packs of books as 
they walk wearily along, and their heads are 
bent in study of the open books in their hands. 
Some carry candles which are nearly burned 
out. 

THE MAIDENS: 

Oh, Queen, away with them! Too well we 
remember them! We hope never to see them 
again! 

[Overstupy and her daughters do not “look up 
from their work, but solemnly leave by op posite 
exit. 

QUEEN: 

Look, young Maidens, Father Time is nodding 
in slumber. Perchance I shall be able to give 
you a glimpse into the future so that you may 
know some of the perils and the pleasures in store 
for you. 

THE MAIDENS: 

Oh, good Queen, it would indeed help us 
greatly, for it is so hard to know what to choose 
in life! 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 102 
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form and coloring are most simple. Patterns 














Fun for Class Night and Class Parties 


ates than ever yet has been—is approaching, and the plans 

must be laid early if its observance is to be “different” and a 
success from beginning to end; also there are many farewell class and 
school parties that must be given. 

There are two ways to conduct the Class Night exercises: one is the 
way which only interests the class members and schoolmates who 
know each other personally, and the few relatives and friends who 
think that everything the participants do is clever, no matter how they 
do it; the other way is the one that interests everybody who has been 
fortunate enough to receive an invitation. 


(iste than ever yet WEEK-~—a greater week for June -gradu- 


Many of the High School Classes want to know about new ways 
of doing the Class Night stunts. Some of the methods here suggested 
have become popular in particular sections of the country, but are 
not so well known in other parts. This may be true of the Gypsy 
Fortune-Teller and the Crystal-Gazer as class prophets. With the 
former the history and prophecy of the class may be combined. 

The stage setting is made to look as “woodsy” as possible by the 
use of branches, ferns and rocks. A gypsy fortune-teller rests by the 
wayside and the members of the class pass by on their merry way 
toa picnic. The old gypsy begs of them and the boys manage to get 
together enough coin to “cross her hand with silver,” so that she 
consents to read the palms of all the party. During the first reading 
all of them gather around and listen while the gypsy prophesies; 
but the questions and bantering of a gay High School crowd make her 
angry, and she will tell no more fortunes unless the seekers come to 
her alone. After this the audience sees the fortune-telling going on, 
but only hears the talk of the rest of the class as they spread the lunch, 
bring water from the spring and have a good time generally. Their 
talk is about the school days that have just ended and embodies the 
history of the class. 

There are little stories and reminiscences about various students and 
teachers, and by the time the last member comes from her interview 
with the gypsy they are all ready to sit down to the picniclunch. They 
give the gypsy some of the goodies, and she passes out. While they eat, 
the different ones tell the rest what the gypsy predicted for them. 

Instead of having all of the prophecies made in this way let some 
of them be called forth by various happenings—for instance, a paper 
snake suddenly makes its appearance; it is killed by one of the boys 
and his future as a hero is straightway predicted. 

For a ‘Crystal Reading” the stage is given an Oriental air by the 
use of rugs, cushions, draperies, large brass bowls and palms. The 
class prophet, dressed as an Oriental, occupies the center of the stage. 
He may stand, or he may sit ‘Turk fashion” on a pile of cushions. 
A young boy in Eastern garb is his attendant and admits the guests. 
On a taboret before the crystal-gazer stands a glass globe—it may be 
a small fish-globe mounted on a brass candlestick. In groups of two 
and three the members of the class appear and request the crystal- 
gazer to glimpse their fortunes. The class prophet does most of the 
talking, though the other members ask questions and play the part of 
being eagerly curious as to what the gazer has to tell them. The 
prophecies should be clothed in the flowery language of the Orient, 
and the crystal-gazer should speak in the rich, well-modulated tones 
for which the Oriental orator is famed. Sometimes he gazes into the 
globe for several seconds before he seems to get any vision, and at 
other times he becomes excited and points rapidly at the pictures 
which he sees in the crystal ball. 


Some of the Well-Known Forms of Entertainment may be very 
easily adapted to the presentation of the class prophecy. One of the 
most mirthful forms is an adaptation of Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks. Of 
course Mrs. Jarley is not an original character, but in this instance 
all her figures may be original. The Juniors, no doubt, wiil be very 
happy to personify the futures of the Seniors, whose good qualities 
will have had time to develop fully in twenty-five years. The names 
of the Seniors are played upon as well as their characteristics. ‘The 
Reverend James Wood B. Pious,” who has developed into a famous 
preacher, is recognized as Jim Wood, who really did work hard enough 
to win the oratorical prize. 

The Juniors were “up against it.”” Every form of party had been 
given year after year, and they were lying awake nights trying to 
formulate new ideas for the usual banquet to Seniors. They appealed 
to the wife of the Superintendent of Schools, who had a bright idea for 
them. She asked them to appoint an entertainment committee of six 
at their next business meeting, suggesting to them names of several 
Juniors she knew would be particularly helpful in carrying out plans 
she had in mind. This was done and they held 


Gilded wire baskets filled with artificial morning-glory vines were 
used for the decoration of the table in the illustration. The place- 
cards were adorned with miniature gilt baskets containing tiny paper 
blossoms, and the first course of the breakfast—a macedoine of 
summer fruits—was served in morning-glory cups. 

Enough room was found in the dining-room and on the screened 
side porch (shaded by morning-glory vines) at the home of one 
member of the class to set small square tables to seat the whole class 
and faculty. Crépe-paper napkins with morning-glory decorations 
were spread at each place. 

The menu served was: 


Fruit Macedoine 
Chicken Croquettes on Lettuce Potato Chips 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Coffee 
Strawberries and Cream Cake 
Mints 


The croquettes and sandwiches were served on plates, while the 
potato chips were served in small, hand-made boxes cut from 
white water-color paper, with the corners tied with baby ribbon in 
morning-glory colors. 

After breakfast the classes proceeded to the spacious lawn. The 
Juniors and Seniors, with half of the faculty on each side, pitted against 
each other for contests in childhood games. Bean bag, prisoner’s 
base, etc., had been planned in such a way that each side played for 
points. At the close of the contest the losing side was to give a treat 
to the winners, the cost not to exceed five cents a member, the winners 
to name the nature of the treat. The Seniors carried off the honors 
and voted for a ride on a merry-go-round stationed three blocks away. 
This broke up the party, but the class pronounced it the greatest 
success of the season. 


A Senior Class of Ten Girls and Fifteen Boys decided to leave 
in the minds of the thirty-seven “nice” little Juniors a pleasant 
memory of their rivals in the various sports of the year. This was no 
small undertaking, as they wanted to get up something “original.” 
At last they hit upon the plan to tell them their fates. Consequently 
the Seniors took the Juniors under their wings, so to speak, and 
found out all there was to know about them. 

Have you never heard of a “‘Fate Party”? Well neither had they, 
for they invented it. They studied Michelangelo’s “Three Fates,” 
and ‘“‘ The Fates” by the unknown artist, and patterned their ‘‘ Fates” 
thereafter. Three of the girls were Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos 
respectively. 

The gymnasium was decorated in blue and yellow. The electric 
lights were covered with blue crépe paper, and those at the end oppo- 
site the entrance were covered with yellow to represent the moon. 
Gold stars shone over the ceiling at every available point, and in a 
bower of palms reigned “the three sisters”! The chairs were arranged 
about in groups and numbered. As ih: Juniors came each was pre- 
sented with a dainty cluster of forget-me-nots tied with yellow, with 
a number attached. They thereby found their chairs and congenial 
groups. Of course at first there was much talk and laughter, but the 
suppressed curiosity of the Juniors and the shy glances toward the 
palms indicated the eagerness for the event of the evening to begin. 


So the great “moon” over the bower was lighted and the whispering 


audience got quiet. 

Clotho silently wound the fleecy wool about her golden distaff. 
Atropos, likewise silent, gazed on the threads which were the lives 
of the harmless third-year men, but, as Lachesis spun away and 
awaited the moment to cut them off with her gleaming shears, she 
spoke in sepulchral tones. The Juniors were addressed as “sky 
children,” although they never had been considered angels, and three 
of the boys were called. They knelt before the “eternal three,” and 
from the depths of the bower three toy horses rolled out. At the 
most impressive moment Lachesis cut the thread and declared that 
these boys were destined to ride their “hobbies” —namely, of poking 
about for bugs, caterpillars and other goo-y things, all the days of 
their lives—an occupation which would bring joy and enlightenment 
to all mankind in general and to zodlogists in particular; and at the 
premature age of one hundred and fifty years those shears would again 
and finally clip the thread. The boys were good sports and had loads 
of fun riding their “hobbies” back to their seats. 


When Three of the Girls Were Called Forth the strains of the 
Lohengrin Wedding March sounded. Little strings of wedding bells 
were thrown about the girls’ necks, and Lachesis proclaimed that 

within two years’ time each would be marching 





a series of committee meetings. Previously 
all entertainments given at Commencement- 
time had been evening parties or banquets, so 
it was suggested that the usual program be 
varied with a “‘ Morning-Glory Breakfast,” and 
duties were assigned to the various members 
of the committee. One, who was the son of a 
florist, with his father’s assistance planted 
morning-glory seeds in baskets, pots, boxes, etc., 
to be used in decorating. One of the baskets 
was used a couple of months later, suspended 
high over the dining-table with the vines on 
strings, entwined with class colors, extending 
to the four corners of the table. A flat fern-dish, 
containing the vines which had been repeatedly 
clipped back, was used as a centerpiece. 

If the natural vines cannot be grown in time 
to arrange a morning-glory table the whole 
class may join in making the flowers. The 


and descriptions will be sent you upon request 
if you care to carry out this idea. 








What the Crystal-Gazer Sees 


7” up an aisle as a blushing bride. 

Within an hour those thirty-seven small 
Juniors had learned their fate. The ball play- 
ers of the class were tickled at the thought 
of one day wearing the ‘‘ white elephant,” or 
some other equally distinctive emblem, and 
the suffragettes were delighted at being held 
up as future Mayoresses, Governoresses and 
Presidentesses. 

The hosts then served fruit punch and cakes 
and candies, the cakes being in the shapes of 
moons and stars. 

It was less formal than the usual Junior 
reception and entertainment, and much more 
enjoyable. And moreover all this sport was ex- 
ceedingly reasonable. It cost only five dollars, 
which was in the class treasury. 





NoTteE—If any class wishes suggestions for entertaining 
and will send a stamped, addressed envelope with the 
request, addressed to the Commencement Editor, she will 
be glad to be of assistance. In turn she would like to 
know about the good times the students have originated. 
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“I’m a pretty good cook, but I = 

couldn’t make bouillon like this.” = 

**You could, if you used ‘Steero’ 2 

Cubes, as I do.”’ = 

“*Steero’’ Bouillon requiresno = 

skill nor trouble to prepare. The 

= perfect blending of the flavor of = 

= beef, vegetables and spices is due = 
= toourspecial method. ‘“‘Steero’’ 
assures you the most deliciously 
= flavored bouillon—made in a 
“s moment by simply dropping a 

= Steero’’ Cube into a cup and 

pouring boiling water onthe Cube. 

= 


|'STEERO 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


The wise housewife keeps a box of 
**Steero’? Cubes handy because she 
knows how convenient they are. Sauces 
and graviesare improved by the addition 
of a ‘‘Steero”’ Cube just before serving. 


Write Us for Free Samples 


and prove the high quality of ‘‘Steero”’ 
Cubes. = 
If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen = 
dealer cannot supply you with ‘‘Steero” = 
= 


















Cubes, send us his name and 35c for a box 

of 12 Cubes, postpaid; enough for 12 cups. 

Boxes of 50 Cubes and 100 Cubes are more 

economical for regular home use. 

Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 

171 William St., New York 


Under Pure Food Law, 
Serial No. 1 
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| Brighter, 


Keeping Floors Bright 


Don’t wash floors or woodwork—it 
injures. Just dampen rag with 
Brightener and rub over. 


Brightener keeps linoleums clean and 
about doubles their life. Saves any floor 
finish, too. Instead of eating it away it 
adds to the finish. 


Send for Sample and Book 


“Beautiful Floors, Their Fin- 
ish and Care.” Try the sam- 
ple and you'll use Brightener. 
The A. S. BOYLE CO. 
2000 W. 8th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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The Chautauqua School | 
of Nursing Trained 
This Nurse at Home 


“My _ association with 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing has been the 
leasantest year of my 
ife. Inthe year since 
my study I have had 18 
cases and earned $640." 
Alice L. Westlake, 
Concord, N. H. 

(Portrait) 


Thousands of our grad- 
uates, without previous 
experience, are earning 
$10 to $25 a week. 





Write for ** How I Be- 
came a Nurse” and our 
Year Book, explaining 
our correspondence and 
home practice method; 
370 pages with the ex- 
periences of our gradu- 
ates. 48specimenlesson 
pages sent free. 


315 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
12th Year 


























Invitations $6.75, 2envelopes foreach. 
Each add’l2%c. 100 engraved calling 
cards, $1. Write for samples and cor- 


rectforms. Royal Engraving Co. ,814 Walnut, Phila.,Pa. 
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No, 1 
** Stilled His Fretful Wail by Singing— 
Ewa-yea! My Little Owlet!” 











URAL schools have the advantage in present- 
ing this Indian legend, for it should be given 
outdoors where the children can have real woods 
for a background, real sky above, and real earth 
beneath. If givenin the schoolroom as much of 
the woods as possible should be brought in. 

In the school where the pictures were taken 
the entertainment showed thought and power of 
initiative on the part of the children. A beauti- 
ful freedomwas allowed them. They were natural 
and happy throughout. 


Value of the Preparatory Work 


‘Tie preparation for this play is the valuable 
thing to the children. From it they learn 
to read better, for it has been their reading 
material; they learn more about Indians, for they 
have read much source material; they learn how 
to gather information, for they have had reports 
to make upon the material gathered. From it 
they gather much language work — beautiful 
thought and form of expression. From it they 
collect words for spelling. From it they learn 
about Nature, geography, history and science. 
It also gives them many useful forms of hand 
work, for they have made wigwams, canoes and 
Indian costumes; they have braided mats and 
woven baskets. The children study pictures, 
they collect all sorts of Indian relics, they visit 
museums (where possible); the girls cut patterns 
for Indian dresses, and the boys make bows and 
arrows. 

The complete poem should be at hand for 
reference. On account of space only suggestive 
lines have been given. 


AGI 2 
ScENE I—The Wigwam of Nokomis 


An Indian wigwam has been placed in a clearing 
among the trees as near running water (if there be 
any) as possible. A curtain improvised by the 
children has been stretched from one tree to another. 
The curtain is drawn, and old NoKomts (a girl in 
Indian dress) is seen rocking a doll in an Indian 
cradle on a near-by tree (PICTURE I). 


As she rocks she sings: 
**Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 
Who is this, that lights the wigwam? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!” 
The reading for this first part of the first 
scene is: 
By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
(continue to) 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
*‘Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee!’’ 


This may be recited by a litile girl in Indian 
dress standing near the wigwam while Nokomis 
continues her rocking and low crooning. 


ScENE II—First PArtT 


W hile the curtain is drawn the whole school sings 
““Ewa-yeal My little owlet!”’ etc. When the cur- 
tain ts again drawn aside HIAWATHA ts sitting al 
the door of the wigwam, talking with old Nokomis 
(Picture II). 


The reading for this part of the second scene is: 


At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 
(continue to) 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 


This section of the poem is recited by another 
child dressed as an Indian, who comes from the 
forest to take her place near the wigwam. After 
this recitation the whole school sings ‘“‘ Wah-W ah- 
Taysee, Little Fire-Fly.” 


ScENE II—LaAst PART 


The curtain is not drawn, but [AGoo comes glid- 
ing from the forest on the scene, having in hand a 
bow and an arrow at which he is still whittling. 
These he gives to HIAWATHA, then sits near old 
Nokomis while HIAWATHA walks off to the forest 
with the bow and arrow. HIAWATHA crouches and 
waits for the deer. A boy wrapped in a deer skin 
comes down the pathway. HIAWATHA aims, the 
deer falls. HiAWaTHA bears the skin back to old 
NOKOMIS. 

The reading for this part is: 

Then Iagoo, the great boaster, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha; 

From a branch of ash he made it, 

Then he said to Hiawatha: 

““Go, my son, into the forest, 

Kill for us a famous roebuck!” 

Forth into the forest straightway 

All alone walked Hiawatha. 
Hidden in the alder bushes, 
There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted. 


Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 

Ah! the singing, fatal arrow, 

But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward, 
And Iagoo and Nokomis 

Hailed his coming with applauses. 

















No. 2 
“At the Door on Summer Evenings 
Sat the Little Hiawatha” 








This part is recited by a boy with a bow and 
arrow. As he slowly recites each character acts his 
part. Atthe close of the recitation NOKoMIs, IAGOO 
and HiawATHA, joined by other Indians from the 
background, give an Indian war dance to very lively 
music, to celebrate HIAWATHA’S bravery and success. 

The curtain falls. While preparation is being 
made for Act II a‘‘ Bow and Arrow Drill”? is given 


to music. 
AGT LE 
ScenE I—Wigwam of the Arrow Maker 


An old Indian is sitting at the doorway of his 
wigwam making arrowheads. Near him stands his 
daughter, beautiful MINNEHAHA, leaning lisilessly 
against the wigwam. NHIAWATHA, now a man, 
approaches to buy arrowheads of the old man, sees 
the beautiful maiden, looks at her in wonder, then 
departs, looking backward. 

The reading for this scene is: 


Homeward now went Hiawatha; 


Only once he paused or halted, 
Paused to purchase heads of arrows 

Of the ancient Arrow Maker 

In the land of the Dacotahs. 

With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter, 
With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows, 

That my Hiawatha halted? 

Was it not to see the maiden, 

See the face of Laughing Water? 

An Indian love song is given by the school while 
preparation is being made for the next scene. The 
wigwam for the scene above is the same wigwam, 
only its position has been changed and tts decora- 
tion made different. It nowis awigwam of another 
tribe, so it must look different. 


ScenE II—The Wrestle With Mondamin 


HrawaTna is now Seen on a bed of branches and 
leaves. A youth approaches dressed in garments 
of green and yellow. The plumes on his cap are corn 
leaves made of paper. His hair is made to resemble 
corn silk. HIiAwWwaTHA and MONDAMIN wrestle. 
HiaAwatHA sinks back on his bed. Hiawatha and 
MONDaMIN again wrestle. HIAWATHA now Sinks 
back onhis bed and sleeps peacefully. H1awATHA 
again wrestles. HIAWATHA overcomes MONDAMIN. 
He buries MoNDAMIN under theleaves. (The cur- 
tain is drawn.) Ina shorttime the curtain is with- 
drawn, showing a “make-believe”? field of corn. 
The teacher may make the selection of parts for the 
reading. An older child may recite the parts selected. 

At the close of this scene the school sings “‘ The 
Corn Song’’ by Whittier. 


Scene II1I—Making of the Canoe 


Hrawatna is seen going to the different trees 
asking for their gifts. Hereturns to work upon a 
canoe (made by the boys for the occasion). 


The reading for this scene is: 
‘Give me of your bark, O Birch Tree! 
Ia light canoe will build me.” 


A boy recites the part, fully explaining about the 
making of the canoe 2s HIAWATHA goes from tree 
to tree, coming back at times to work upon his canoe. 
Al the close of this scene the school gives a “‘paddle 
drill” or sings some of the above Set to music. 


ScENE IV—Wooing of Minnehaha 


HrawaATua is seen departing from old NoKOMts. 
He walks with great strides, holding his bow and 
arrow. A number of children dressed in skins are 
seen onthe outskirts of the woods. H1aWATHA takes 
aim, a deer falls, he throws it over his shoulder. 

The curtain drops. When drawn it shows the 
Arrow-Maker’s wigwam. Arriving at the door 





No. 5 
“All the Warriors of the Nation, 
Came to Bid the Strangers Welcome” 
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An Entertainment for Rural Schools 
By Nan L. Mildren 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT THE FRIENDS’ GIRARD AVENUE SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 























No. 3 
“While She Said, and Blushed to Say il: 
‘I Will Follow You, My Husband!’ ” 











HIAWATHA is received by the old man most kindly. 
Hiawatpa lays the deer at the feet of MINNEHAHA. 
MINNEHAHA looks up from her work. She rises, 
lays aside her mat, and brings forth food in earthen 
vessels. She then brings waterin ajug. HIAWATHA 
asks the father whether he may have MINNEHABA. 
At this she rises, goes softly toward him and takes 
a seat beside him. Hiawatna departs leading 
MINNEHAHA by the hand. The old man is left 
standing lonely at his wigwam. Each group of 
descriptive lines may be recited by a different child. 


“‘Wed a maiden of your people,” 
Warning said the old Nokomis; 
“*Go not eastward, go not westward, 
For a stranger whom we know not! 

; (continue to) 
Better do I like the moonlight!” 


Gravely then said old Nokomis: 

‘Bring not here an idle maiden, 
(continue to) 

Feet that run on willing errands!”’ 


Smiling answered Hiawatha: 

“In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-Maker’s daughter, 
Handsomest of all the women. 

I will bring her to your wigwam, 

She shall run upon your errands, 

Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight, 
Be the sunlight of my people!” 

Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs. 


The curtain is dropped and the wigwam is quickly 
changed. 
At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow Maker, 
At his side, in all her beauty, 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha. 


Through their thoughts they heard a 
footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands, 
Hiawatha stood before them. 
Straight the ancient Arrow Maker 
Looked up gravely from his labor 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 
Bade him enter at the doorway, 
Saying, as he rose to meet him: 
“Hiawatha, you are welcome!” 
At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden. 
(continue to) 
Yes, as in a dream she listened, 
To the words of Hiawatha. 
Thus continued Hiawatha, 
And then added, speaking slowly, 
“That this peace may last forever. 
Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women!” 

And the ancient Arrow Maker 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 
Fondly looked at Laughing Water. 
“‘Let your heart speak, Minnehaha!” 

And the lovely Laughing Water, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha, 
Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it: 
“T will follow you, my husband!” 
(Picture IIT) 
From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Water; 
Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the meadow, 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam. 
The school sings a pretty Indian song. 











No. 6 
“On the Shore Stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and Waved His Hand at Parting” 








& 








(Page 93) 











No. 4 
“*Dance for Us Your Merry Dances, 
That the Feast May be More Joyous” 








Scene V—Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast 


All the Indians are gathered for the wedding 
feast. Pav-Pux-Kerewls dances. 


The reading for this scene is: 
But the gracious Hiawatha, 
And the lovely Laughing Water, 
And the careful old Nokomis, 
Tasted not the food before them. 
(continue to) 
Then she said, ‘“O Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Dance for us your merry dances.” 
(Picture IV) 
ACT III 
ScENE I—The Coming of the White Men 
HIAWATHA is standing at the doorway of his wig- 
wam looking off toward the water. On his face is 
a smile of joy and triumph. His hands are lifted 


' toward the sun, with the palms spread out against 


at. He sees the canoe with strangers (children 
dressed as early settlers) coming toward him. He 
extends his hands in sign of welcome. H1AwATHA 
leads the strangers to his wigwam, and seats them 
on his best skins. Old Noxomts brings them food 
in bowls of basswood and water in Indian dippers. 
She then lights the peace pipe for their smoking. 

In a circle around the doorway of the wigwam 
gather all the Indians with peace pipes in hand. 
They seat themselves in silence, waiting to behold 
the strangers. After a time the strangers become 
weary, so they slumber in the wigwam. 

The curtain is drawn. 


The reading for this scene is: 


By the shore of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

At the doorway of his wigwam, 

In the pleasant summer morning, 

Hiawatha stood and waited. 
(continue to) 

Now seemed floating, now seemed flying, 

Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

And the noble Hiawatha 

With his hands aloft extended, 

Held aloft in sign of welcome, 

Waited, full of exultation, 

Till the birch canoe with paddles 

Grated on the shining pebbles, 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 

Cried aloud and spake in this wise: 
(continue to) 

Then the generous Hiawatha 

Led the strangers to his wigwam, 

Seated them on skins of bison, 

Seated them on skins of ermine, 

And the careful old Nokomis 

Brought them food in bowls of basswood, 

Water brought in birchen dippers, 

And the calumet, the peace pipe, 

Filled and lighted for their smoking. 
(PIcTURE V) 

All the old men of the village, 

All the warriors of the nation, 

Came to bid the strangers welcome; 

In a circle round the doorway, 

With their pipes they sat in silence, 

Waiting to behold the strangers, 

Waiting to receive their message; 

And the guests of Hiawatha, 

Weary with the heat of summer, 

Slumbered in the sultry wigwam. 


Different children may recite these different sec- 
tions, giving them more fully than given here. 


ScENE II—Departure of Hiawatha 


The curtain is raised, showing the guests still 
asleep. The old men are still sitting around the 
wigwam, but the warriors are gone. HIAWATHA 
rises, and, going to old Noxomtis, bids her farewell. 
He then goes forth into the forest and bids farewell 
to all the warriors. Then he goes to the shore, but, 
before launching his boat, turns and waves his hand 
to the standing Indians. Then he launches kis boat 
and is gone. 

The curtain drops, with the guests still slumber- 
ing, the Indians standing and waving a sad farewell 
to the departing H1AWATHA. 


The reading for this scene is: 


From his place rose Hiawatha, 
Bade farewell to old Nokomis, 
Did not wake the guests that slumbered. 
Forth into the village went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade farewell to all the young men, 
(Picture VI) 
On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting; 
On the clear and luminous water, 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water; 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendor, 

Till it sank into the vapors 

And they said, ‘“‘ Farewell forever!” 

Said, *‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 


The school sings a “‘ Farewell to Hiawatha.”’ 


Nore— Miss Mildren will be glad either to send direc- 
tions for giving the drills mentioned or to tell where they 
and other special features may be obtained, if an addressed, 
stamped envelope is inclosed to her in care of THE LADIEs’ 
Hom® JouRNAL, with the request for information. 
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Good Times at the Church 


Some Up-to-Date Ideas Suggested for Social Occasions 


By the Minister’s Social Helper 





who one morning met a friend, and ex- 


D: you ever hear the story of the Irishman 
claimed: ‘‘Is that yez, Mike? I thought 


1"? 


yez was dead 


“Shure and Oi’m not dead,” Mike replied. = pay, 


“‘Phwat made yez think that now?” 

“‘Arrah, I'll tell yez,” the first one answered. 
“‘Everybody I met this mornin’ said somethin’ 
good about yez.”’ 

Iam reminded of this by a reader in Michigan, 
who writes me that they have had a successful 





A Presidents’ Social we bid you attend 

And trust that an answer you'll speedily send. 
50 please be on hand with the glad expectation 
Of getting acquainted with Chiefs of our Nation 


Partners for games may be chosen as follows: 


of a President, and to each lady one with the 
name of a Vice-President. The two who “served 
a term” together are partners. 

To play the game of “Flag Conundrums,” 
present to each guest a souvenir flag, at the same 
time distributing cards towhich pencils are attached 
with red, white and blue ribbon for writing the 
answers which may be found by inspecting the flag. 


Fiac CoNUNDRUMS 


A PRESIDENTS’ To each gentleman pass a slip bearing the name 
. 1913 








“Say Something Good” social. Each person was 
requested to write some good thing about the one 
whose name was on the sheet of paper given him. 
After they had all finished the papers were passed on for another 
to read aloud. It was very amusing, but also helpful. 

Now if in our church social life we determine to leave unspoken 
the unkind criticism, and throw ourselves into the work of planning 
some of these social affairs about which I want to tell you—many of 
them having been tried out by various young people’s societies—I 
am sure every one will have something good to say about them 
afterward; at least they will say that they had a good time. 


Entertaining the Boy Scouts 


fe boys don’t get very much attention on this page, so this time 
I am going to let them lead in a Boy Scout’s dinner planned for 
the other members of his patrol, thinking it may be helpful if any 
of the churches should wish to entertain their own Scouts. 

The initiated understand that the little companies to which boys 
belong are called “patrols,”? each named for an animal or a bird, 
which the members are expected to be able to draw. It would there- 
fore be appropriate to write invitations on cards having the emblem 
of the patrol, called a “‘ totem,” sketched at the top, letting an adap- 
tation of the signs used in scouting convey the invitation, as shown 
in the illustration below. The signs after the name indicate the 
honors attained. 

On arrival each boy should be given a card on which the first half 
of a rime is written, the conclusion being found at his place at table. 
Weather prophecies are appropriate, such as: 


Rain before seven, clear before eleven. 
When the dew is on the grass rain will never come to pass. 


The Scouts will be delighted with the appearance of the table if it 
represents a camp, The menu cards should be folded to look like 
tents, the bill-of-fare reading as follows: 


Soup (oyster or mock turtle); 


Chicken (roast); Onions (creamed); 
Utopian Potatoes; Tomato Salad (with 
saltine wafers) ; Sweets (ice cream, cake 
and candy). 
| Woodland Camp - Weasel Patrol Lanterns filled with candies are 
appropriate souvenirs. Any exuber- 
ance of spirits can find spontaneous 
expression in shouting the various 
Scout yells at dinner. 
At the conclusion of the meal 
indoor Scout games may be played. 


—> 
Thismeans the path fo be followed 


This, that youll find me at home 


| Waiting tosee you at Council 


~< 
Hoping nolanger you'll raam 


| Messat Sundown From the Heart of Africa 


| Saturday after Hike . , P 
| Lik Munir 9% + NE of the most interesting anni- 
F — versaries which the Christian 





church, asa whole, has ever observed 
will be that of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of David 
Livingstone, occurring on March 19. 

It is good in these days of wasting luxury to uplift the noble 
product of a simple, poor and pious home, where there were more 
sacrifices than shillings, and where an education had to be fought for 
and saved for and stinted for, where it was accounted a greater prize 
to buy a book than to see a football match, and where the extension 
of the Kingdom of God was of far more real and intense interest 
than what was “on” at atheater. It is worth remembering that no 
home life and no home training can ever be narrow where the vision 
includes God and humanity, and where the governing ideals are 
of sacrifice and service. 

It is good to remember, also, that fateful destinies may rest upon 
a single decision for Christ. The decision on which the liberation 
of millions of slaves depended, and from which the entrance of 
Western civilization and the Christian religion into the remotest 
recesses of the Dark Continent resulted, was made within the bounds 
of a very small church. 

Every Foreign Mission Board in this country has taken steps to 
celebrate in a proper way the proposed centenary, and there is 
available “A Practical Program” for its celebration. This program 
is full of helpful suggestions. Among them you 
will find that of using the concert exercise, ‘The 


Invitation for the Boy 
Scout’s Dinner 


For the Fourth of March 


A patriotic flower? Flag. A brilliant assemblage? 
Constellation. Danger signal? Red. “ Forget-me- 
nots of the angels’’? Stars. Artists’ delight? Colors. 
Abit of country? Field. A range of mountains? White. A term used in 
the stock market? Corner. Necessary tolaundering? Blue. Gymnastic 
apparatus? Horizontal bars. 

A “President Contest”’ consists in requesting the guests to write 
the names of the Presidents of the United States in order. Other 
arg which could be appropriately used are suggested in the next 
social. 


A Geographic Social 


IS difficult to get good games that appeal to young men, but 
such a one may be found in the ‘‘County Game.” 

Procure a large map of your State with the counties outlined on it. 
Cut out each county separately, and, with these as patterns, cut 
from white cardboard two patterns of each 
county. Divide the company into sides, pro- 
viding each captain with a set of the counties 
and floor space on which to make the map. 
The side putting the map together correctly 
first scores one hundred; each county and 
county seat marked correctly scores accord- 
ingly. 

For the second part of this game each 
player is given a card cut in the shape of his 
own cyunty. On the walls of the room are 
placed numbered picture rebuses, ecch one 
representing “Something found in this 
county.” The rebuses are made from adver- 
tisements, pictures and letters mounted on 
plain paper. One is shown to the company 
and the answer told. They may represent 
homes, games, villages, streets, trees, mills, 
churches, railroads, lakes, etc. In connection 
with this game it would be interesting to 
display as many samples as possible of articles 
manufactuzed or products grown in the 
county, with some facts about each. Each 
side miy score for each rebus guessed, and a prize of some article 
mde in the county may be given for guessing the greatest number. 

Invitations for one “Geographic Social” read: 





As the Counties Go 
Together 


Come join the class in geography; 

Ten cents will your tuition be; 

And if your rating is very high 

You will share the geographic pie. 

The luncheon, too, will you amuse, 

For you may eat just what you choose. 


The amusement for the evening was a geographic contest. Sides 
were chosen as ina spelling match. A ‘‘ teacher” had been selected, 
who gave out a prepared list of questions. Although the questions 
were simple ones many players soon “fell down.’’ One answered 
that a lake was a “body of land surrounded by water,” and another 
gave Omaha as the capital of Nebraska. 

The pie was made from a river in Wisconsin (Apple), and was 
cut into small pieces and passed to the winners. The losers 
had to eat sour grapes from Martha’s Vineyard. 

Later all the guests were invited to the luncheon served in an 
Asiatic country (China) on an African mountain (Table). The 
mirror centerpiece bordered with roses represented Lake Killarney. 

. The following rime was printed on the enigmatical menu card: 
Three viands from this list you take; 
Perchance a luncheon good they’ll make; 
But as we serve just what you choose 
’Tis your own fault if you should lose. 
So use your brains and use your eyes 
And prove you're geographic wise. 

1—Pacific islands. 2—An Idaho river. 3—A European country. 
4—A Massachusetts cape. 5—A mountain in Turkey. 6—A lake in 
Utah. 7—Chips from acity in New York. 8—A Montana river. 9—A 
California lake. 10—A Central American river. 11—A Wyoming 
river. 12—A Scottish river with an Irish accent. 13—An African river. 
14—An island near Long Island. 

Answers to the Enigmatical Menu: 1—Sandwich. 2—Salmon. 3— 
Turkey. 4—Cod. 5—Korn (corn). 6—Salt. 7—Saratoga. 8—Milk. 

9—Honey. 10—Coco(cocoa). 11—Sweetwater. 12— 
Tay (tea). 13—-Orange. 14—Plum. 





Message of Light,” to combine the centenary with 
the celebration of Easter Day. This exercise has 
the full text and music of hymns, and a supplement 
provides recitations, class and department songs. 


ie 


AFRICAN NIGHT 


After the luncheon ordered had been disposed of 
each guest was served a dish of ‘‘ Floating Island.” 


PERSONAL interest can be given to such a 





If the anniversary is observed in no other way 
a most interesting informal social evening could be 
arranged. Get a boy of the Sunday-school, who is 
a good speaker, to give the story of Livingstone’s 
life, and have this followed by Susan Mendenhall’s 
“Livingstone’s Hero Stories,” which costs only 
fifteen cents. Ihave had the personal pleasure of 
hearing Miss Mendenhall tell two of these stories: 
“A Fight with a Lion” and “‘ The Slave Raiders.”’ 
The children who listened were thrilled by them. 





OBSERVING THE 100'" ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


Stories and Pictures of 


LIVINGSTONE arshis TIMES 





MARCH I9OTH-- 


social, especially where the population is a 
shifting one, by having each present give his name, 
tell where he was born and how long he has lived 
in the town. In a Vancouver, British Columbia, 
church it was a surprise to find that about three- 
fourths of those present had been there less than 
three years. A California pastor who had such a 
constantly changing membership that he preached, 
he said, not to a congregation but to a procession, 
at a “‘Get Acquainted” social, asked all those who 
i913 formerly resided in the New England and the North 








A Presidents’ Social 


Poster for the Livingstone 
Social Evening 


REMEMBER reading of a character in a recent 

book of fiction, who was always “‘ up-to-date and 
a week ahead.”’ So before we come to the nineteenth of the month 
we shall come to the fourth (Inauguration Day). For a March 
social in your society why not have a ‘Presidents’ Social,’’ to be 
up-to-date? 

Attractive invitations like that at the top of this page may be 
prepared very inexpensively. The flags are gummed stickers with 
the staffs drawn in. The rooms should be decorated with flags and 
with the penny portraits of our various Presidents. 


Atlantic States to assemble in one corner of the 
room, those from the Southern States in another, 
those from the Central States in another, and those 
from the Western in another. Every one was then 
instructed to find some one in his group who came from the same 
county or town as himself if possible. In this way many found they 
had formerly lived in the same neighborhood as other guests, and in 
some cases even had mutual acquaintances there. Every one became 
interested and soon felt at home. 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad through correspondence to aid 
church workers in planning social gatherings and new methods of work. Payment 
will be made for acceptable new ideas contributed by her readers. 





















Date Waffles 
Sift 2 cups flour,2 teaspvon- 
fuls baking powder, %teaspoon- 
ful salt and 1 teaspoonful sugar ; add 
% lb. Dromedary Dates chopped fine. 
Beatyolks 2eggs, and 1 cup milk, addtothe 
flour mixture; then mix in 1 tablespoonful 
melted butter and stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs. Fry ona hot waffle iron; deco. 
rate with pitted dates and serve. 
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From the Garden of Eden 
Experts say Dromedary Dates are 
more NOURISHING than wheat 
bread. Consider, too, how DELI- 
CIOUS they are. In special indi- 
vidual packages you find them 
sweeter, fresher and cleaner than any 
other dates you ever tasted. 
Their fine flavor adapts 
them to many unique 
uses—in muffins, bread, 
“ waffles, buns, puddings, 
fritters, jellies, salads, 
etc. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
sell Dromedary Dates, 
send his name and 


10c for Special Sample- 
Size Package 











Prize Recipe 
Book Free 
on request 


Ask dealer also for Dromedary Fresh- 


¥ 
Keeping Cocoanut inthe new package that 
insures constant freshness. Sample free. 
ao 7, 
York City 44 





Send for this beautiful 100- 
page Book “‘Modern Bathrooms” 


If you want your bathroom to be a model of com- 
fort, luxury and hygiene send to-day for ‘‘ MODERN 
BATHROOMS ’’; it will prove an invaluable aid in 
your selection of sanitary, practical bathroom fix- 
tures — the kind that look best, last longest and cost 
no more than the ordinary kind. 


‘MODERN BATHROOMS" explains and illustrates 
the equipment of many bathrooms, ranging in price 
from $78.00 to $600.00; gives valuable suggestions 
for arrangement, decoration, tiling, etc. If you con- 
template building a new home, or remodeling the 
bathroom in the old, this book should be your guide. 
Send for your copy to-day. 


Enclose 6c. postage, give name of 
your architect and plumber (if selected). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. , Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















MIACEY 


Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 














MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
} — Artistic Hair-Bow 
: astener 


is asimple, gold 
finished metal 
device for 
securing 
" ribbon bows to 
hair. Keeps bows fresh. One Arlistic 5 
can be used on different bows. At ribbon Price 
counters. Retail dealers supplied by i 15e 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 


ss POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1913 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
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about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You need it. Only 15c- 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 965, Freeport, Ill. 
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If You Give a Luncheon or Party 


Here are Scores of Ideas 


An Azalea Decoration 


SIMPLE luncheon decoration is 

obtained by buying a pink and 
white azalea and breaking it up into 
sprays to fill a shallow cut-glass bowl. 
Lay asparagus fern about on the 
table, and on the napkin at each 
plate lay a single flower with leaves. 
For hors-d’ceuvres to harmonize with 
the color of the flowers scoop out the 
centers of small round beets and set 
each on a bed of cress. Fill the beets 
with chopped potato and the bits of 
beets previously removed, all highly 
seasoned with onion, celery, salt and 
paprika, and mixed with mayonnaise. 
Put a stoned olive on top of each. 
This is remarkably pretty on the 
table. The dessert may be a ball of 
white ice cream, served on rounds 
of strawberry cream, decorated with 
azalea leaves, and little cakes iced in 
pink and white. 


Daffodil and Violet Luncheon 

For a spring luncheon have a large 
centerpiece of daffodils, with four 
small dishes of violets set in a square 
about it. Individual baskets of vio- 
lets should be the favors, with a but- 
terfly place-card poised on each. A 
suitable hors-d’ceuvre for a luncheon 
of this kind is made by cutting large 
lemons in halves and removing the 
pulp. A slice is then cut from each 
end so that they will stand on the 
plates. Fill with flaked sardines 
(freed from bone and skin) mixed with 
ketchup or chili sauce. Puta bit of 
mayonnaise ontop. Set them on beds 
of cress. The mints should be in 
violet and yellow. 

It is a dainty idea at such an affair 
to put a few drops of violet water in 
the water in the finger bowls, and let 
a few of the flowers float on top. 





These Floral Centerpieces are 
Simple and Effective 





Apricot Punch 


To meet a request for new fruit 
punches Iam giving three. The esti- 
mated cost does not include the ice 
and is for one serving only. 

Chop one quart of canned apricots 
very fine and add the juice. Boil 
together one cupful and a half of 
sugar and one quart of boiling water 
for ten minutes. Add to the apricots 
and cool; then add the juice of two 
lemons and dilute with ice water as 
desired, or serve undiluted on crushed 
ice. 

Serves twenty; costs 26 cents. 


Turkish Punch 


Rub one quart of canned apricots 
throughacoarse sieve. Boil together 
one cupful of sugar and one cupful of 
water for ten minutes. Add this to 
the apricots. When cool add two 
cupfuls of canned apple juice, the 
juice of one lemon and the juice of one 
orange. Let the mixture stand two 
hours to ripen. Serve in punch cups 
half filled with crushed ice, or dilute 
with sufficient ice water to make the 
quantity desired. 

Serves twenty; costs 40 cents. 


Ginger Sorbet 


Chop half a pound of candied gin- 
ger fine; add it to two quarts of 
water and two cupfuls of sugar and 
boil fifteen minutes. Cool and add 
enough water to make the quantity 
ten cupfuls. Add one cupful of lemon 
juice and the juice of two oranges, 
and serve either in glasses half filled 
with crushed ice or dilute with ice 
water. A cupful of strong tea is a 
good addition. 

Serves sixteen; costs 45 cents. 


Fruit Punch 


Boil two cupfuls of sugar and one 
cupful of water together for ten min- 
utes. Add one cupful of tea, one pint 
of strawberry sirup, the juice of five 
lemons and five oranges and one cup- 
ful of grated pineapple. Let stand 
thirty minutes, strain, add ice water 
to make one gallon and a half of the 
liquid, turn into a punch bowl over 
a block of ice, and add half a pint 
of canned cherries and one quart of 
mineral water just before serving in 
small slender glasses. 

Serves fifty; costs $1.60. 

Tolland Cup 

This is nice to serve for a change as 
a luncheon drink. For each service 
allow two tablespoonfuls of maple 
sirup, and three-quarters of a cupful 
of coffee of medium strength. Let 
stand to become very cold, and serve 
in tall, slender glasses. Garnish with 
whipped cream sweetened with maple 
sirup and sprinkled with maple sugar. 
The cost will be about three cents a 
service. 

















AN EASTERTIME BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit Topped with Candy Chicken 
Chopped Apple and Nuts in Shredded Cereal Nests, with Whipped Cream 


Chicken Toast 


Smothered Eggs in Ramekins 


Egg-Shaped Chicken Meat Balls in Nests of Julienne Potatoes 


Rabbit Doughnuts 


Two Good Centerpieces 


N THE first centerpiece pictured 

inthe column on the left sweet peas, 

lilies - of - the - valley and long needle 
pines are daintily combined. 

In the second centerpiece the wild 
flowers of the spring are arranged in 
a shallow earthen dish. The founda- 
tion is green moss, and 
a small gray stone in 
the center gives a nat- 
ural outdoor setting to 
this miniature garden, 
inwhich are anemones, 
Quaker Ladies, ferns 
and violets. 


Holiday Luncheon 


The six courses of a 
holiday luncheon are 
served in six different 
homes, decorated ap- 
propriately to the holi- 
day represented. 

At the Washington's 
Birthday home grape- 
fruit pulp, with cherries, is served. 

In honor of good Saint Patrick the 
guests enjoy potato soupwith parsley. 

May Day is represented ina dining- 
room ornamented with blossoms, and 
lamb chops, new potatoes and peas 
constitute the course. 

‘*Crackers,’’ of course,-are appro- 
priate to the Fourth of July, and 
stuffed tomatoes served on blue 
plates carry out the color scheme. 

Thanksgiving-Day decorations are 
in yellow, and generous baskets of 
fruits represent this holiday. 

Last of all comes the Christmas- 
Day course, which consists of plum 
pudding,with nuts and raisins, served 
amid holiday decorations. 





“Violet Creams’ 
and “Monkey 
Sweets” are Fine 
for Afternoon Tea 


The Saint Patrick Table 


GIANT shamrock leaf is outlined 

with small potatoes in the center 
of the table, a shamrock-shaded green 
candle in a crystal candlestick rising 
from each division. The potato out- 
lines are filled in with the species of 
asparagus fern commonly known as 
“Emerald Feather.’’ Favors for the 
girls are potatoes hollowed out to 
serve as pots for growing ferns. The 
boys may receive whistles decorated 
with cardboard pigs and shamrocks. 





Easter Hat Place-Card 
With Real Trimming 





Coffee 


For the Easter Breakfast 


AS any one ever thought how 

novel it would be if entertaining 
were done in the morning, when the 
breakfast-room is flooded with sun- 
light, rather than at noon or in 
the evening? This is a particularly 
good idea for Eastertime. People are 
really at their best in 
the morning, and 
mothers with large 
families and few serv- 
ants can readily ar- 
range for an affair of 
this kind by doing 
much of the work the 
day before. 

The table should be 
set with snowy white 
napery, much more 
simply than for a 
luncheon or a dinner. 
An appropriate center- 
piece is one simulating 
a nest, which may be 
made from tiny strips 
of jewelers’ tissue paper and can be 
procured at any jeweler’s. This lends 
itself to such-an arrangement on ac- 
count of its resemblance to straw. The 
width and depth of the ‘‘nest’’ may be 
determined by the size of the table and 
the number of guests invited. The 
hollow nest is filled with eggs, which 
may be hard boiled, candy eggs, home- 
decorated eggs or egg-shaped boxes 
with favors inside. Chickens, appar- 
ently newly hatched, stand among 
the eggs and also on the sides of the 
nest. For place-cards candy chickens, 
just breaking out of their shells, are 
used, the name being written on 
the shell. Candy chickens also are 
perched on the tumblers. 





Chocolate and 
Cocoanut-Covered 
Fruit Pyramids are 
Delicious 


“Feeding the Pigs” 
OR this contest the pig is made of 
green paper, pasted upon a large 
sheet of muslin hung across one cor- 
ner of the room. The muslin is cut 
away between the wide-open jaws of 
the ‘‘pig,’’ leaving a hole through 
which a tiny potato may easily pass— 
if well aimed. Each player is allowed 
three trials. If preferred the players 
may feed the pig while blindfolded. 
The prize may be a little pig in which 

is concealed a spring tapeline. 




















FOR SAINT PATRICK’S LUNCHEON 


Green Pea Soup in Cups 
Boiled Salmon, Green Sauce 
Balls of Boiled Irish Potatoes, With Chopped Parsley 
Irish Stew de Luxe en Casserole 
Mayonnaise of Green String Beans on Lettuce Hearts 
Pistachio Ice Cream 


Cakes 


Coffee 


Collected by Virginia Hunt 


Fot a Newcomer 


entertain one who has just been 
through the. vicissitudes of mov- 
ing into the suburbs a “ Real-Estate 
Party”’ is a novelty: 
Send out: invitations in the shape 
of miniature real-estate notices: 
WANTED — Parties to investigate a 
number of offers for charming homes, 
both in the city and in the suburb. 
Descriptions and photos on exhibition 
at at eight o’clock evening. 


When the guests arrive give each a 
description of some estate for sale; 
these may be real or imaginary, or 
a hostess may assist her imagination 
by looking up some of the offers of 
the real-estate dealers who advertise. 
Good-sized squares of stiff white card- 
board and a tube of paste may be 
given each guest, also a number of 
illustrated magazines, with scissors 
for cutting out any desired illustra- 
tion. On these squares each guest is 
to illustrate the description on the 
advertising card given her by the 
hostess, by pasting on pictures, trees, 
stables, etc., until the home is com- 
pleted. This game may be played 
progressively, more than one house 
being illustrated by each person. 
When all the houses are illustrated a 
vote may be taken as to the most 
effective, taking into consideration 
the description given in the card of 
advertisement. The prize may be a 
sheet of music with the words of 
‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

After luncheon the guests may tell 
experiences of successful house hunting. 

tiny moving van may be the 
table centerpiece, a toy wheelbarrow 
holding bonbons standing on each 
side of it. The favors may be little 
buckets filled with candy. 











The Eg¢-Shell Lovers— 
John Alden and Piiscilla 





Easter Novelties 


Blown eggshells made into ‘“‘char- 
acter leads”’ representing well-known 
lovers in fiction are a novelty for the 
Easter luncheon table—John Alden 
and Priscilla are illustrated here. 


Serving Without a Maid 


The description sent to me of such 
a party says the dinner-cards were 
numbered, and partners Number 
One were requested to retire to the 
butler’s pantry, where they donned 
waitresses’ caps and aprons. Then 
they threw open the dining-room doors 
and demurely announced: ‘* Dinner is 
served.’’ The same couple served the 
oysters, having their own informally 
inthe pantry. At the end of the first 
course, after they had carried out the 
dishes belonging to it, they divested 
themselves of their uniforms, seated 
themselves at the table, and were 
served in turn by couple NumberTwo, 
and so on. It was the jolliest dinner 
imaginable, the couples vying with 
each other in graceful and prompt 
serving. 


To Match Partners 


For an evening party have a num- 
ber of ribbons of various lengths and 
colors, as many as there are guests. 
Tie tiny bells to each ribbon end, 
gather the ribbons together in the 
center and place them between fold- 
ing doors, so that half of the ribbons 
fall on one side of the doof and the 
other half on the other. Divide the 
guests, having the girls in one room 
and the men in another, and bid each 
guest choose a ribbon. The couple 
holding the ends of the same streamer 
become partners. Cut the ribbon 
and tie in rosettes. 

Debate a la Costume 

A crowd of congenial girls can have 
a jolly evening if half of the number 
will costume themselves in frivolous 
frills and furbelows to represent a 
‘clinging vine’” type of girlhood, the 
other half to be austere in manner 
and severe in dress—in tailored shirt- 
waists, ties and coats. During the 
evening start a vigorous debate 
wherein the ‘‘clinging’’ ones argue 
for matrimony and domesticity, and 
the others dilate on the glories of a 
‘‘career for women.’ This might be 
arranged for the entertainment of a 
number of guests, and would be a 
good idea to use at a school party. 


NOTE—Miss Hunt will be glad to help 


JOURNAL readers plan their luncheons and 
home parties if they will write to her and 
inclose an addressed, stamped envelope for 
reply. Recipes for the preparation of the 
menus suggested on this page will also be 
sent upon request if desired, 
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“Have it again today, please!” 


And tomorrow— 
likely as not—she will 


say the same thing. 


This healthy, hungry 
child has the same feel- 
ing about this whole- 
some soup that every- 
body has who has ever 
eaten it. You never 
grow tired: of 


Comblild., 


TOMATO 


SouP 


You relish its flavor— so 
fresh and snappy, yet so 
refined, that it appeals to 
the most delicate taste. You 
enjoy its satisfying richness. 
You feel that it improves 
your appetite and diges- 
tion, and does you good in 


every way. 


And added to 


all this, it exactly fits so 
many different occasions, 
that practical housewives 
now order it by the dozen 


at least. 


you? 


21 kinds —10¢ a can 


Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 
Chicken 


Chicken-Gumbo Pea 


(Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 


Clam Chowder Tomato 


Consommé 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Why shouldn’t 


Julienne 
Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 
Ox Tail 


Pepper Pot 
Printanier 


S “i L| 
YOu P 


ds pad 
EPH Gam 
4AM LL 
CAMoen aes ush 


Tomato-Okra | 





Look for the red-and-white label 





“I toot for Campbell’s luscious Soups. 
Could any tune be cuter? 
There’s no college 
To my knowledge 
That bas a wiser tutor’. 














_ might be substituted. 


‘mal Booth”: “You are a prize cow, chew 











By Virginia Hunt 


HEN entertaining a set of friends with whom it 
may be a little difficult to start the merrymaking 
_ of the evening one of the surest ways to break up 
formality is to try “ Musical Snips.” Thisis especially good 
if one’s friends are musically inclined. As many inexpen- 
sive musical favors are obtained as there are to be guests; 
the favors need not cost more than five cents apiece. Each 
is tied in a paper bag—a fancy one if you care to go to the 
trouble of makingit. A circle is formed, and, tolively music, 
one of the bags is started around. When the music stops 
the person who has the bag drops out of the circle, opens 
the bag and gets hisinstrument. When all have received the 
favors an attempt may be made to give some 
favorite song of the day in concert. 
The musical bonbons, one of which is shown 
at the top of this column, costing forty-five 
cents a dozen, might be used in this way for a children’s 


HE game of “Guessing Conundrums From Objects”? has the 

advantage of being played by either a small or a large company. 
It was used one evening when entertaining a graduating class and 
the faculty, numbering in all fifty guests, and much merriment 
was indulged in by the young people and their more staid seniors, 
as the object answering each conundrum was found and immediately 
pinned conspicuously on the lucky guesser. 

Narrow ribbons, in the class colors, were prettily tied on the 
objects, which were then pinned to curtains, pictures, etc., or were 
laid in prominent places throughout the room. Most of the articles 
required were found in the home or were purchased inexpensively, 


- so that very little outlay was necessary. Those that could not be 


purchased were cut from magazine advertising pictures 
and pasted on heavy paper to make them more firm. 

When the company had gathered a card with a guest’s 
name on one side and the conundrum on the other was 
passed to each, and the merry hunt for the answer 





party, as each bonbon contains a cap, an apron or a 
musical toy. The donning of these “thinking caps”’ 
would start any company, grown folks or children, off 
well for an evening of contests of any kind. For a large 
school party the funny noise makers and blow faces 


fp me game, designed especially to keep guests 
moving around the room and breaking up stiffness, 
is the “Initial Contest,’’ which may be used successfully 
with fifty or more persons. The hostess presents to 
her guests ‘‘Art Catalogs,” and tells them that their 
portraits have been painted by a celebrated artist and 
are on exhibition in her home. She invites them to 
examine the pictures and guess the right names from 
the titles attached, which are personal characteristics, 
hobbies or fads of each guest, beginning with the guest’s 
initials. The catalog is a folder, with an appropriate 








Loves Roses 
{ Louise Raymond} 


was begun. From room to room moved the laughing 
throng, examining such articles as pears, pigs, a shoe, 
etc., but none would answer the question on the card he 
held; till all at once a shout went up, “I have it!” 
and the lucky one came, bearing a sausage neatly 
wrapped in wax paper and bedecked with ribbons. 
He was met with much laughter and hurried queries 
as to what question was on his card. When he finally 
satisfied them by reading ‘‘ What is the most deceiving 
age?” the other guests decided he had guessed cor- 
rectly, and hurried away to hunt for answers to their 
own conundrums. The hostess who tries this game may 
be assured that no stiffness can appear during an even- 
ing so merrily begun. 

Following is a partial list of conundrums used. Did 
space allow I would give a complete list, but others may 
be easily found in any good book of conundrums: 





What is most like a hen stealing? A cock robin. 





design in color on the cover, containing numbers from 
one to fifty, corresponding with those on the pictures. 
A pencil is fastened by a cord to the folder. 

The pictures are cut from the fashion pages of this and other 
magazines, pasted on cardboard panels and hung on the wall by 
ribbons. The initial letters are printed on the picture in red ink 
and the other letters in black. In the illustration shown the panel 
represents a girl by the name of “ Louise Raymond,” who is fond of 
flowers, so the portrait is entitled “Loves Roses,” and is a picture of 
a young girl carrying a bunch of roses. An appropriate prize for the 
best guesser might be an inexpensive picture. 

This game is one of the kind always successful because there is a 
personal interest in it for every one. 

Where there is plenty of room a good fun maker is the “ Barrel 
and Bell” game. Place a barrel bottom up in the center of the floor. 
On it place a desk bell of the kind used by teachers. With a piece 
of chalk make a mark on the floor about four feet from the barrel. 
Blindfold one of the players and stand him on the mark, facing the 
barrel. Give him a five-foot stick, a little wider at one end than the 
other—a canoe paddle will answer the purpose admirably. Then 
begin to turn him around until he has made about three complete 
turns. The player must try to keep in mind the location of the 
barrel while he is being turned. When he stops he may try three 
times to ring the bell with the stick. Let each player have three 
different turns during the game. The largest number of rings by 
one person will win the game. 


HE game “Association” is a good ‘‘mixing game.” Make a 
list of names of things we associate together. Cut out adver- 
tisement pictures and paste one on a calling card, and alongside 
write a description of the article which would naturally be asso- 
ciated with the picture. The corresponding card will have the 
description of the article pictured on the first card and the picture 
of the article described on the first one, as “‘ No man’s toilet is com- 
plete without it (collar) and a neck adornment” (tie). Perforate 
the cards, putting blue ribbon in the ladies’ and pink in the men’s. 
These are then passed to the guests. 
The following list of associated articles will be helpful: 
Pen andink, horse and buggy, brush and comb, hook and eye, knife 


and fork, bread and cheese, thread and needle, hammer and nails, - 


tea and toast, scissors and thimble, ham and eggs, watch and chain, 
shoes and stockings, cup and saucer, house and lot, lock and key. 

Here is a game that Manual Training boys will like. 
The spaces are to be filled with the names of articles 
familiar to a carpenter—either tools or parts of a building: 


THE ROMANCE OF THE LAWYER AND 
THE CARPENTER 


He was a lawyer in our town, a nephew of old Deacon 
Brown. He put his papers all on (1), and went to spend a 
little while with sweet and pretty Letty Moore, a girl he 
really did a(2). He hoped to find her (3) alone, for he 
was very loth to own her old admirer, (4)ing Jim, might 
perhaps be ahead of him. He must (5) up and smile and 
smile, though hatred filled his heart the while. Now Jim 
was (6), with (7)d hair; beside his curly locks, who’d care 
for short and broad, (8)-shouldered Jim? Why, goodness 
me, just look at him! When standing on the (9) floor his 
(10) was six feet or more. He (11) the two beneath a tree, 
but truly hoped they would not see the (12) he felt that 
they might trace in every feature of his face. She looked her best; both 
thought so, too; her dress was white, her (13) was blue. ‘“‘I’ll (14) if she 
marries him, she’ll get enough of homely Jim. I wish he’d (15) the 
evening train for foreign parts and there remain.” He got (16)ed up 
for the ordeal; they should not know what he did feel. He got there just 
in time, however, to hear her say ‘‘I’m thine forever.’”’ After the (17) of 
their vow he disappeared, but wondered how his feet could move in 
such a plot, for he seemed (18)ed right to the spot. 

Key: 1—File. 2—Door (adore). 3—Awl (all). 4—Beam. 5—Brace. 
6—Plane (plain). 7—Shingle. 8—Square. 9—Level. 10— Measure. 
11—Saw. 12—Pane(pain). 13—Sash. 14—Auger (augur). 15—Board. 
16—Screw. 17—Ceiling (sealing). 18—WNail. 


ae OUNTY FAIR CHARADES”’ is great fun. In this game 

a part of the players who are visitors at the Fair guess what 
is being represented by other players, who are stationed in groups 
around the rooms. The performing groups 
are given instructions for their actions 


In the Art Gallery 





For the Barrel Game 


What is a sure sign of a cold winter? A thermometer. 

What is higher and handsomer with the head off? A 
cushion. 

Where can one always find happiness? In the dictionary. 

What is the oldest piece of turniture? The multiplication table. 

What was it a blind man took at breakfast that restored his sight? 
He took a cup and saw, sir (saucer). 

What is that which is full of holes and yet holds water? A sponge. 

What did the goat do in the old woman’s china shop? Buttercups. 

What confection did they have in the ark? Preserved pears (pairs). 

What grows the less tired the more it works? A carriage wheel. 

What is the difference between a glass of water and a glass of soda? 
Five cents. 

What does a stone become when in the water? A whetstone (wet stone). 

What class of women are apt to give tone to society? Belles. 

What city is drawn more frequently than any other? Cork. 

“A College Romance” will set all those guessing who either have 
been or are going to college. Can you find your Alma Mater here? 

John (1), in a neat (2) suit which matched his (3) hair, (4) near a 
charming young girl, Miss Hopkins, who was walking down the street. 
He had just quarreled with Etta Urey about the political principles of 
(5). Miss Hopkins was just starting for a day’s outing in the (6) corner 
of the (7). 

As love (8) up in his heart he asks for her hand. ‘‘Why don’t you 
marry (9)?” she asked. ‘‘She is rich,’ he replied. ‘‘I would not (10) 
if she were as rich as (11). I would rather go to Brother (12) money.” 

They fish, and as he (13) his hook he urges her to go with him to the 
parson’s. ‘‘Oh,” she replied ‘‘you lost a fish! He came near the hook, 
but I saw him (14) downward away!”’ 

Instead of fishing they decided to climb (15). She wished to walk on 
the path, but he liked the (16). So he tripped over one of the (17) of 
grass, rolling over (18). 

They visited an agricultural fair, at which an artistic farmer had 
arranged the ears in a large (19). Continuing their walk they reached a 
brook which he intended to (20), but her foot slipped and she fell into 
thestream. Soon after she was rescued she saw an (21) the brook without 
difficulty. 

At the zoo the animals interested her, but she was terrified by the battle 
between the (22) bulldog and the (23) tiger. 

Being wearied with the trip they rested under (24) of roses and there 
she consented to become (25). 

aid were married at (26) Church and took a trip to the battlefield 
o 2 

They proved a most congenial couple and their (28) was a happy one. 

Key: 1—Smith. 2—Brown. 3—Auburn. 4—Drew. 5—Washington 
and Jefferson. 6—Northwestern. 7—State. 8—Wells. 9— Missouri. 
10— Marietta. 11—Vanderbilt. 12—Edinboro. 13—Bates. 
14— Dartmouth. 15—Mt.Holyoke. 16—Swarthmore. 17— 
Tufts. 18—Andover. 19—Cornell. 20— Haverford. 21—Ox- 
ford. 22—Yale. 23— Princeton. 24— Ann Arbor. 25—John’s 
Hopkins. 26—Trinity. 27—Gettysburg. 28—Union. 


HERE IS IT?” is a good game for a party of 
young and old, the latter taking as much interest 
in the game as the young folks. 

First a leader is chosen, to whom is given a small paper 
ball. The rest of the party seat themselves in a semi- 
circle. The leader then asks a question. In this case 
the question asked was: ‘Where is the Flatiron Build- 
ing?”’ The ball is then thrown at one of those seated, 
who must answer before the leader counts ten or 
fifteen; not being able to answer correctly he or she is 
counted ‘‘out.” 

Question Number Two was: ‘Where is the Museum of Art?” 
Again the ball was thrown at some one and ten or fifteen counted, 
the object of the game being to see who can answer the most ques- 
tions. The leader must use buildings of local interest, then should 
any argument arise as to where a church or a hospital! is located it 
can easily be adjusted. It willalso help the leader in asking questions. 


We igs phd a YARNS” is a lively game which may disprove the 
old saying that a girl can’t drive a nail. Provide each girl with 
a smooth piece of wood, twelve inches by twenty-four, a piece of white 
paper and a box of tacks. Have the girls cover one side of the boards 
with the paper. Next tell them to drive the tacks into their boards, 
leaving about one-third protruding. Let them drive the tacks at 
random, without knowing the object. After the driving is completed 
give to each boy two or three balls of yarn of different colors and let 

each try to make the best picture and 





before the visitors; for instance, at the 
“Toy Booth”’: “ You are toy balloons, sink 
down in your chairs, puff out cheeks, 
then rise slowly”’; at the “‘ Confectionery 
Booth”: “You are making molasses taffy, 
stir and pull the taffy”; at the “‘ Prize Ani- 


slowly and continually and roll your eyes.” 





How the “Animated Yarns” Look 


thereby win a suitable reward. Let the 
pictures be animals, fruits or even land- 
scapes. Muchingenuity may be displayed 
in this pastime. The yarn must not be 
broken in winding from tack to tack. 





NOTE—TueE JourNAL wants all its young folks, 
and old folks too, to have a good time. Miss Hunt 
will gladly suggest games for their parties if an ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope accompanies each request. 






The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1913 





Told by the “S 
Underside of a Dish 


What does the trade-mark on 
a dish tell you? 

The trade-mark name “Homer 
Laughlin” means that the dishes 
bearing it were made in the 
largest pottery in the world, 
with 41 years of successful ex- 
perience behind their excellence. 
It means graceful shapes, de- 
pendable texture and artistic 
decorations. In short the Homer 
Laughlin trade-mark 


HOMER JAUGHLIN 
; CHINA 


means that every piece bearing 
it is of high quality, guaranteed to 
stand the tests of time and hard 
service. 

Send for The China Book with 
interesting text and beautiful 
illustrations in color. It tells why 
some china is good and some 
poor. It also gives valuable sug- 
gestions on the selection and care 
of dinner ware. It is sent free. 


The Homer Laughlin 
China Co. 


NEWELL, W. VIRGINIA 














The Children’s Shop 


Outfitter Birth to 14 Years 


You can outfit your Little Ones and 
clothe your Boys and Girls in the most 
satisfactory way at decidedly low cost if 
you send for my Spring and 
Summer catalog, illustrating 
the most sanitary and com- 
fortable garments for Baby. 
The most wonderful values 
in Rompers, Raincoats, 
Reefers, Blouses, Ties, Rus- 
sian Blouse and Norfolk 
Wash Suits for Boys; 
Colored and White Wash 
Dresses, Muslin Underwear, 
Coats, Rain-capes, Sweaters and 
Shoes for Girls; and Complete 
Outfits for Baby. Announcement Cards, Hand 
Painted Novelties, Ear Caps, etc. My outfit 
of 30 long or 12 short paper patterns with full 
illustratedidirections for making only 25c post- 
paid with]List of Baby’s First Needs. Write today. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 103 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 















There are many advantages to be had by 
purchasing direct from us. Ourextreme- 
ly low prices are seen by such specials as 
Tremont Rugs...... 9x12 $7.25 
Standard Axminster Rugs 9x12 $17.75 





de 

Seamless Brussel Rugs. . 9x12 $13.50 sede 

Seamless Wiltana Rugs . 9x12 $19.75 14 - . 
Catalogue in actual colors free. owe D 


JOHN F. McFADDEN CO. 


























Dept. A. Syndicate Mills == 
1015-1019 Filbert St., Phila. Sa fs 
FB S 6: ANP 
eo —a , 16'S 
SS — = 
Comprising a complete outfit 
of ‘** LONG ”’ and “‘ SHort’’ Gar- 


sents, geno B ane go rl ee 4 
art Flannel an aby Stua: 
Patterns of | Nainsook; two Birth Announce. 


9 ment Cards and 52 page Book of 
BA BY S Babywear. All for 30c. (Stamps or 
Mo. Order.) Sentin Plain envelope. 


CLOTHES [20S Sees" 




















A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR WOMEN 


The Cynthia Mills, Boston, want a woman in every 
town to give allor part of her time to the sale of 
LUSTABRITE Crochet Cotton. An attractive business 
proposition will be made upon application. Address 


The Cynthia Mills, Dept. A, Boston 
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TABLE DECORATED WITH SQUIRRELS AND PUSSY WILLOWS 


AG the center of the table runs a rustic fence built of twigs and decorated with pussy willows and flowering vines. 
Celluloid squirrels clamber over the fence and perch on the pussy-willow handles of the yellow crépe-paper bonbon baskets, 


holding place-cards in their tiny forepaws. 


Beside each place is a yellow snapping motto trimmed with flowers and ribbon. 








HE centerpiece is an 

oval mound of paper 
‘‘grass,’’? concealing 
favors to which are tied 
pale green ribbons that 
fall over the edge of the 
table and are tipped with 
papier-machéeggs. Ris- 
ing from the mound are 
rabbit heads cut from 
fancy crépe paper and 
mounted on cardboard. 
Place-cards are tied to 
miniature, potted Easter 
lilies, and lily-trimmed 
baskets on the corners 
hold candy eggs. 


























N a moss-edged mir- 

ror ‘‘pond’’ swim 
three fuzzy ducklings, a 
fourth standing on the 
bank. At each end of 
the pond are vases of 
sweet peas. The candle- 
sticks are twined with 
smilax and have green- 
linedsilvershades. The 
favors are nests contain- 
ing coloredeggs. Atiny 
duckling or chicken is 
perched on the side of 
each nest. Place-cards 
are cut from post cards 
in duckling designs. 














MONSTER egg, 

made of tissue paper 
over a wire frame, is in 
the center. It is deco- 
rated with blue gauze, 
satin ribbon and valley 
lilies. Trinkets are at- 
tached to ribbons drawn 
through the frame and 
tied to panorama eggs. 
Other favors are chicken 
candy boxes. The candle 
shades have egg-shaped 
panels cut from deco- 
rated crépe paper, and 
the place-cards represent 
eggshell baskets filled 
with forget-me-nots. 





























LITTLE BROWN BUNNIES SEEM TO SCAMPER AROUND 


N THE center is a mat of primrose satin bordered with smilax and daisies. Upon it, drawn and driven by rabbits, is a moss- 


covered, daisy-wheeled cart with flowers, eggs and fluffy chicks. 


The favors are cups and saucers with chicken and rabbit 


decorations. The cups contain candy eggs and on each perches a tiny chick. Place-cards are of egg and rabbit designs. 














EOI LELE LE DBO, 


Decorative 
Light 


in your home 





Why shouldn’t you, 
too, make use of light 
that will harmonize with 
and enhance the deco- 
rations of: your home, 
the toilettes and com- 
plexions of yourself, 
your daughters and your 


Why shouldn’t your 
light be soft and restful, 
and make the evening 
the best part of the day? 


Shades and 
olobes make 
the difference 
























The right ones will 
give you light as evenly 
distributed and as beau- 
tiful as daylight, but 
softer and more gentle. 


This beautiful illumi- 
nation costs no more— 
it may even cost less— 
than haphazard and un- 
satisfactory light that is 
so common, 


Book No 49 G gives 


several examples of 












Semi-indirect I|lumina- 
tion as shown above. 
Book No 42 G is our 
General Catalogue of 
Shades and Globes. 
Which of these books 


aS 
Off. shall we send you? 









Reg. | 
Pat. 












Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
Boston and Toronto 
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Modern Housekeeping Demands 


that food be kept fresh, healthful and 
appetizing no matter how hot the weather, 
Modern kitchens should include in their 
equipments modern, sanitary 


McCray 


Refrigerators 


which have a perfect circulation of pure, dry, 
cold air that keeps food in perfect condition, 

hey have scientifically insulated walls and 
sanitary, easily cleaned interiors lined with 


opal glass, enamel, porcelain or odorless white 
wood. No zinc is used. 


heir convenience, 
economy of ice and food and perfect refrigera- 
tion_are unequalled. They are used by the 
U. S. Pure Food Laboratories and in thou- 
sands of the better class of clubs, hotels and 
private residences. 

McCray Refrigerators are made in a large 
number of regular sizes and built to order to 
suit special requirements. They can be ar- 
ranged to be iced from the outside. They can 
be equipped with ice water cooler, and special 
racks for cooling milk, salads, mineral water, 
and other beverages. 

Write For Free Book ‘‘How to Usea Refrigerator’ 
and any of the following catalogs: Mo. 90—Regudar 
sizes for Residences, No. 73—For Flower Shops. 
No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions. No. 69— 
ler Grocers. No. 60—For Meat Markets. No. A. H. 
Butlt-toorder for Residences, 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
574 Lake St. Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms tn the following cittes: 
Chicago, 158 No. Wabash Ave., New York, 231 W. 
42nd st., P. elphia, 206 So, 11th St., Boston, 50-52 
Commercial st., ¢ eveland, 1915 Euc lid Ave., Detroit, 
239 Michigan Ave. . Milwaukee, Water and Syce amore 
Sts., Minneapolis, 101-103 N. xth St., St. Louis, 304 
No. Third Ave., New Orleans, 225 Baronne St., San 

Francisco, Geary and Stockton Sts., Wa 
F St., N. W., Bout e, 643 So, Fourth ve 
Pittsburgh, 114 Market St., Columbia, 8. C., Main 
st., Atlanta, Ga., 82 M: arietta St. 
For branch salesroois in other cities see your 
local phone directory. 








—Health, Style, Comfort— 


are perfectly combined 
for all ages in 


H&W ore 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 


PASE tune MATERNITY 
HaW 


MATERNITY CORSET WAIST 
fives a trimand styl- 
MATERNITY 
No. 412 








ish figure — without 
the slightest endan- 
germent to the 
well-being of 
either the mother 
or child, 

Softand pliable 
with lacings on 
either side, ad- 
justable to the 
comfort of the 
wearer. Allsteels 
removable, 

Particularly 
desirable in con- 
valescence or after 
surgical operations. 
Button orclasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36. Price $2.00 
at all dealers—or sent pre- 
Paid on receipt of price. 


Et 
Other Popular H. & W. Styles 


| ee | 


























No. 548 
$1.00 
At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Wome, Misses 
and Children—Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


[00,000 Aprons 


TEN CENTS EACH Send us name of your 
, dealer (whoshould keep 
Dean Lockstitched Aprons and Rompers) and 10c., and 
we will send you an embroidered ruffied apron. 10c. is 
for packing and postage only. 

THE W.H. DEAN CO. ,107 Everett Building, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers write for particulars. 


~ No. 390 
$1.50 




















WHAT TO DO WITH 
YOUR POST CARDS 


By Samuel D. Price 


OST CARDS indicate the thoughtfulness of 

our friends, and the more friends we have 
the richer are we in the accumulation of these 
souvenirs. What to do with them is answered 
by the eagerness of foreign missionaries to 
receive these bright-colored cards. There are 
places where a picture has never been seen, and 
great is the joy where even one is owned, 
though it be but a post card. 

An individual, a home circle, a Sunday- 
school class, a King’s Daughters circle, can 
undertake the pleasurable work of gathering 
these cards and preparing them for a larger use 
abroad. The cards should be pasted back to 
back to conceal personal messages on the ad- 
dress side. These pairs may be joined, if 
desired, by tape placed between the pasted pairs 
as shown in the illustration. White paper or 
blotting paper can be placed over the writing. 
Bible texts in a partic- 
ular dialect may be 
used in the same way, 
or verses in English 
may be written upon 
the white paper back- 
ing used instead of 
another card. 

The missionary will 
use these pictures in 
the hospitalsand 
schools, on the itiner- 
ant trips and on the 
street corners. Hecan 
have a pupil in Sun- 
day-school for every 
such card that he will 
give. In Burma the 
native evangelists who 
sell the Scriptures 
beg for these pictures, 
because frequently 
they can effect a sale 
when they add just 
one picture card. 


\ MORE valued as 
LV 1 helps to the mis- 
sionary arethe Sunday- 
school lesson picture 
rolls. An evangelist 
withsuch aroll is never 
without an audience. 
In Siam to have such a 
picture in the home is 
a sure indication that 
it is a Christian home. 
A letter has just ar- 
rived from that country 
saying that there are 
more converts than 
can possibly be sup- 
plied with pictures, 
and in becoming a Christian the convert may 
have destroyed the only picture he possessed — 
an obscene representation of his abandoned 
religion. Surely we should supply pictures if 
the missionaries can furnish converts. 

The World’s Sunday-School Association, 
through its Department for Utilizing Waste 
Material, places those persons in America who 
want to assist in this work in direct communi- 
cation with a missionary (with one of their own 
denomination where that is requested). The 
department in four years has sent out eight 
thousand introductions to individual mission- 
aries, and many thousands of packages. The 
only cost to the sender is that of mailing, 
which averages two ounces for one cent, marked 
“Commercial paper.’’ A letter should be sent 
to the missionary, and this usually brings a 
letter of thanks. These letters are read in the 
Sunday-schools, and a closer bond is thus 
effected with our missionary representatives. 

Last Christmas a package of pictures was 
distributed at every known leper home abroad. 

Where English is used by the natives, 
suitable papers are gladly received. In the 
Philippines more than six hundred thousand 
school-children read our language. 





How to Mount the 
Post Cards 


7REQUENTLY larger things are obtained to 

meet special requests. Six organshave been 
sent, a cornet,a typewriter, hymn books, Christ- 
mas and Easter musical exercises and a phono- 
graph with records. There are now on file 
requests for church bells, stereopticons, old-age 
spectacles and even a mouth organ. As soon 
as the ice permits navigation in Alaska hun- 
dreds of pounds of reading matter should be 
sent there. This will bein April. 

Those who will codperate in this resultful 
work should write to the superintendent of the 
department, the Reverend Samuel D. Price, 
at the office of the World’s Sunday-School 
Association, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. State briefly what you have to give. 
Indicate your denomination, unless you will 
help in the large interdenominational work. 
It will be a help in the carrying forward of the 
work if you will inclose astamp for reply. You 
will then receive a pamphlet giving full explan- 
ations and also a card of introduction to a 
missionary. Your gifts should be sent direct 
to the missionary and not to the office ad- 
dress. By helping in this way you will become 
a means of social and religious betterment. 

















Utilizing a Picture Roll in Burma 
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Give Me the Big Taste 


>’ 








taste. 
Why? 


spread, indoors or out. 





Taste the big taste ow, 
wood Deviled Ham today. 











Beat three eggs well. 
Deviled Ham. 





T’S the big taste for the big appetites—and little appetites too, 
For it makes little appetites into big appetites at the first 
And it makes you mighty glad you have the appetite. 
Cause it’s good old-fashioned ham, full of the savor of salt and 
sugar and hick’ry smoke; boiled e” casserole to keep in all the ham taste 
and aroma; ground fine and mixed with the famous Underwood Deviled 
Dressing of much mild spiciness. Not hot —just mouth-watering. 

Use it in omelets, salads, sandwiches, etc., etc., for every kind of meal or 
Book of famous Little Red Devil Recipes sent 
you free, if you'll send us your grocer’s name and say whether he seils 
Underwood Deviled Ham, Or send 15c and his name for a small canto try. 

TASTE THE TASTE 
”Phone your grocer to send you some Under- 


Made by Wm. Underwood Company, 64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass, 
Little Red Devil Recipe No. 31— A New Rarebit 


Add half cup grated cheese and half cup Underwood 
Stir together with small cup cream, 
thickens sufficiently. Then serve on toasted bread or crackers, 


, UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM . 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods” 








Cook in double boiler until it 











WOES 






































Magic 
Curler 


Makes you look 
younger —waves 
the hair in a few 
minutes—no heat 
required, Easily ad- 
justed. Use them 
when travelling or at 
home, 2s you wish 
Each Magic Curler made 
of the best French horn. 


Price per Large Card 
5 Curlers...25 Cents 2 Curlers... 10Cents 
MAGIC CURLER CO.,38 8. Water 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 











All 
dealers 











Piedmont 
Southern Red Cedar 
Chest 

makes ideal birthday or wedding gift. Prices 
Protects furs and woolens reight Prepaid 
from moths, mice, dust and damp. Write for illus- 
trated 56-page catalog showing all beautiful designs in 
Piedmont Chests and amazing low prices. Also book “Story 
of Red Cedar.’” All postpaid, FREE to you. Write today. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 32, Statesville, N.C. 





Factory \ 























Stained with € 
£.G. Garden, Architect, St. Louis 


Stain Your Bungalows 


Cabot's Creosote Stairs 


Don't paint them. Stain them all over, 


trimmings with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


The “‘painty"’ effect does not harmonize with bungalow 
conditions, but our stains produce the soft transparent 
colors that exactly suit. They cost only half as much as 
paint, and can be put on at half the expense. If your 
bungalow is inthe woods, away from skilled labor, you or 
your man can apply them perfectly. They are made of 
Creosote, which thoroughly preserves the wood. 
Cabot's Stains are sold all over the country. 

samples on wood, and tame af nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


roofs, siding, and 


Send for 











Pequot Sheets 


and Pillow Cases 
The Conceded Standard 


They are the result of over sixty-five years 
of progressive experience ; they are used 
wherever good bed linen is used. None 
other just like them. The weave is original 
with us. If you want sheets and pillow 
cases that will always look white and clean 
and that wash easily select “ Pequot.” 

Look for the Pequot Shield Ticket on ‘all 
genuine Pequot Sheets, Pillow Cases and 
yard sheeting. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Company, Boston, New York 


aT 

















and send for this book. It is /ree. 





X-Y-NO t 


rounded corners, 


sanitary, 


allowed. 















Everything Slides Out 





If you have considered the purchase of arefrigerator of any kind, be sure 
It describes the wonderful, 


Rhinelander ?i:: X-Y-N 


Our liberal offer and prices are sure to sininse you! The Rhinelander 
ras every ad vantage of the highest-priced, highest-grade, 

most efictent refrigerator on the market. 
vention of the X-Y-NO one-piece Stone Lining by a secret process, 
we can make and sell this refrigerator at a popular price and cover 
it with the most sweeping guarantee of satisfaction. 
is tough as steel, 
check of crack —has all the beauty of porcelain. 
odorless, with an ice-saving circulation and a comstruc- 
tion nearer perfection tham anything we know of now in the 
field. Never excelled at “ price. 
All described in book. 

save money, save ice, write for it, giving mame of your dealer. 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., 101 Kempt St., Rhinelander, Wis. S Sa NN 


much- talked- of 
tae 


a Refrigerator 


Yet, because of our in- 


Lining has 
light as ebony — won't chip, 
Cleanable, 


10 days’ approval. Freight 
If you want to save work, 
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is 
engraving extra) 


MADE 
$275 


by 
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», WATCH THE DUST 
aa IN A BEAM OF 
SUNCIONS 





‘That is what you breathe all the 
time if you sweep and dust the old 
way. A War Dept. analysis proves 
that ordinary house dust contains 
every form of disease germs, also 
particles of sand, soot, ashes, street 
sweepings, hairs, scales, plant pol- 
len and fibres, lint, remains of flies 
and waste material of endless variety. 
Dust spreads tuberculosis. It is the 
most dangerous form of filth. The 


DUSTLESS 
MOP 


absorbs—imprisons dust—never scatters it. 
Our chemical treatment makes it pick up 
and hold every particle of dust with which 
it comes in contact. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


If your dealer does not carry B-B Dustless 
Specialties send us his name and 


We Will Send You, Express Prepaid, 


to Your Door 


all of the following B-B 
Dustless Specialties: 
B-B Dustless Mop, B-B 
Dustless ~Dust Cloth, 
B-B Bric-a-Brac Duster. 
Use them 10 days. If 
you like them, send us 
$1.00, otherwise return 
them without paying a 
cent. 

All black mops are not 
B-B Mops. The genuine 
B-B Dustless Mop has here 
and there a yellow thread. 
Avoid substitutes. 


Milton Chemical Co. 
168 Binney Street 
Cambridge C, Mass. 


Look for the 
Yellow Thread 

















ENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 


Borated 


'Mennen’s 7222 Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


| GERHARD MENNEN CoO. 
Newark, N. J. 








ESOT -WS 


DRESS: GALATEA 
. It Pays To Make It Up 


67 Different . 
Samples FREE 


; If you want something new Y 
and stylish for house and street \\ 
» dresses, ask your dealer to 
¥) Show you Ironclad Galatea— 
improved dress galatea. 
. Ironclad is made in new and 
. differe nt patterns—charming 
foulard effects as well as the 
standard colorings. It’s afab- 
ric of style as well as utility. 
Its soft, fine texture is totally 
} 
fashioned galatea. Its wonderful ff 
dure ability mi akes it ideal also for ff 
Ironclad is 28 
i ames wide a Seca yard, 
At your dealers — or 
write for book of 
Samples. 


ab FRANKLIN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makersof Moneyworth Fabrics 
Qs. 118 West Fayette 8t. 
S Baltimore, Md. 











0 will be intensely interested in our propo- 


Our large 44 page Catalogs MAGAZINES 


tells yee 28 all about it. Ask us forit. IT’S FREE. 
J. M. HANSON, Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 








THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Planning Opening Exercises 


| pee season comes bringing with it its own 
peculiar charm. In the following Nature 
talks, stories, poems and pictures one almost 
feels the breath of springtime and sees and 
hears the awakening of old Mother Earth. 
The rural school has the great advantage of 
“living’’ close to Nature. To select, wisely, 
material appropriate for the season and the 
occasion, and to present that material thought- 
fully so as to open the eyes, ears, minds and 
hearts of children to the God-given treasures 
about them, means a far, far better thing than 
all the knowledge learned of books. 


March and April Nature Talks 


March Days (The wind and its work). 

Signs of Spring (Return of the robin and the 
pussy willow). 

Spring Buds on Trees. 

Study of the Maple (Sugar maple). 

Study of the Robin. 

Father’s Work on the Farm. 

Our Gardens Indoors and Out. 


April Days (The rain and its work). 

April Trees (Trees in blossom). 

Home-Makers (Birds building; materials used). 

How the Sun and Rain Help Mother Nature. 

The Bridge of Iris—Rainbow (What produces; 
colors). 

Springs, Brooks, Rivers. 

Study of the Violet. 

Study of the Bluebird. 

Study of the Chicken, Duck or Rabbit. 


Stories for March and April 


A Bag of Winds, ‘‘ Classic Myths””—Jupp. 

Odysseus and Bag of Winds, ‘‘ Classic Myths’’— 
Jupp and ‘‘ Odyssey.” 

‘Eneas and the Winds—‘“‘Atneid”’ and books 
on Greek Mythology. 

The Four Winds—ANDERSEN. 

Challenge of Thor, ‘‘ Wayside Inn’’—Lonc- 
FELLOW; or any book on Norse Mythology. 

North Wind and Sun—In schoolbooks. 

March, ‘‘ Kentucky Cardinal” —ALLEN. 

Echo, the Air Maiden, ‘‘Classic Myths”— 
Jupp. 

Pussy Willow’s Hood, ‘‘Cat Tales’—How- 
LISTON. 

Hermes—Greek Mythology. 

Aurora, ‘‘Language’’— PERDUE; 
Mythology. 

Selections from ‘‘ Wake Robin’’— BurrouGus. 

Selections from ‘‘Queen of the Air’’—RUuSKIN. 


Norse Story of Woodpecker, ‘‘ Nature Myths” — 
COOKE. 

Indian Story of Woodpecker, ‘‘ Hiawatha’’— 
LONGFELLOW. 

Norse Story of Robin, 
COOKE. 

Indian Story of Robin— WHITTIER. 

The Farmer and the Birds—Poutsson. 

Iris, the Rainbow Princess, ‘‘ Nature Myths’’— 
COOKE. 

Old Sol’s Rainbow, ‘‘ Cat Tales”, —HowtistTon. 

Fish or Frog, ‘‘ Cat Tales’ — How tistTon. 

Persephone, ‘‘ Nature Myths’”—Cooke. 

Story of Morning Glory Seed— Reading Books. 

Legend of Anemone, ‘‘ Classic Myths’’—]Jupp. 

Legend of Arbutus, “‘Plan Book’’—Mar1ian 
GEORGE. 

Legend of Narcissus, ‘‘ Classic Myths’””—Jupp. 

Ugly Duckling—ANDERSEN. 

Legend of Easter Eggs, ‘‘ Plan Book’? — MarIAN 
GEORGE. 


or in Greek 


“Nature Myths’’— 


Poems of Spring Days 


March— WorbDsWorTH. 

March—CELiA THAXTER. 
Wind—STEVENSON (Children learn). 
Wind—RosseEtt1 (Children learn). 

Sir Robin—Lucy Larcom. 

Return of Birds— BRYANT. 

In Lilac Bush—CeELIA THAXTER. 
Warbling of Blackbirds—JEAN INGELOW. 


April—Atice Cary. 

April Day—LONGFELLow. 
April— WHITTIER. 

April—H. H. Jackson. 
April—SHERMAN. 

Return of Spring—LONGFELLOw. 
The First Flowers— WHITTIER. 
A Song of Easter—THAXTER. 
Lodore—SouTHEY. 

The Fountain—LoweLt. 

The Brook— TENNYSON. 


Pictures for the Two Months 


Windmill—RvyspDaeEL. 

The Willows—Coror. 

The Mill—RvuyspakEt. 

Canal in Holland—Lovvre. 
The Water Mill—Hossema. 
Oxen Going to Work—TrRoyon. 
The Spinner— Maes. 


The Sower— MILLET. 

The First Step— MILLET. 
Feeding Her Birds— MILLET. 
Plowing— BoNHEUR. 
Spring—MAvve. 

Landscape (Spring)—MaAvve. 
Lilacs— MILLAIs. 

The Pet Bird—BREMEN. 


Before closing the suggestions on this valu- 
able factor in the life and growth of the school 
let me suggest a few more forms (variety means 
life) that may well be used in the rural school: 
Reports on weather observation; birthdays of 
great people observed; simple experiments 
made; rapid work in arithmetic; rapid recogni- 
tion of words; talks on honesty, temperance, 
etc.; short musical programs. 





NOTE—This is the fourth installment of suggested 
lists of material for opening exercises. Lists for pre- 
ceding months of the school year have appeared in 
September, November and January. Miss Mildren will 
be glad to answer questions from rural teachers on 
any phase of their work if the request for help is 
accompanied by an addressed, stamped envelope. 
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FISH FL/ 


i CODAND MADDG 
ORFISH BALLS, CREAMEG 





Rany cn i 
"FOR IMMEDIATE USE WITHOUT SOA 
PACKED IN MAINE.U.S 


DURING 







aw 


and many other dainty and delicious fish dishes. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c — Sizes —15c 
(Except in Far West) 
It’s a good plan to eat less meat or none for forty days— 
eat fish in some form or another—(just try some Creamed 
Fish on Toast or Creamed Fish with Baked Potato to- 
morrow for Breakfast)—fish is digestible —wholesome— 
economical— highly nourishing — 


B.& M.Fish Flakes makes the securing of fine, delicious fish most 
easy,no matter if you live one mile or 3,000 miles from the Sea— 


B. & M. Fish Flakes once used becomesa Household staple of Diet. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Send for Free Cook Book. Full Sized Sample sent for 10 cents to cover postage and packing. 


Stl bay, 


Ng 





. & M. FISH FLA 
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These dainty little garments are guaranteed to be water- 
proof and will keep your baby’s clothing dry, sweet and 
comfortable. STORK Pants fit neatly over the dia- 
per, are well-shaped, weli-finished, soft, light, 
comfortable to wear, and wash like new. 


5Oc each 
Get the Genuine-See the regis- 
tered STORK trade-mark on 
the waistband. If your deal- 
er can’t supply you genuine 
STORK, write direct to 
THE STORK CO. 
| Dept.1-D _ Boston, Mass. 
psnatidne meine rene Shoes, etc. 
























| MATERNITY AND UTILITY DRESSES 


$7.50 Prepaid Everywhere 





Made to measure; guaranteed fit; deliveries one week. 


Single figure illustrates stylish maternity 
or utility dress made of excellent CREPE 
DE CHINE. Elastic waistband, tucked 
batiste yoke, long shoulder sleeve, hem- 

stitched ap closes in front. All 
Colors. $7.50 

Double iowe shows splendid quality 
Ss E maternity dress. No elastic, no 
clumsy shirrings. Patent front fasten- 
ers permit fulness, yet pre- 
serve modish straight line. 

Separate guimpe, lace 
yoke and collar, front lace- 
trimmed. Colors Black and 
Navy. $7.50. 

Fashion sheets of the latest * 
creations of our own manu- 
facture mailed Free. 





ECONOMY MFG. CO., 30 W. 26th Street, N. Y. 





Throw i. 
Picture Wire 





eyes. If one side is high, press it down. 
able. Simple, invisible, strong. 


full sized box of assorted sizes. Write for 





Drive two fairly even; hang back (top) of 
picture onto prongs with or without screw ANCHOR HOOKS 
Zasy to remove and to replace pictures for cleaning. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘them, send his name and 10e for full sized box of small sizes; 25¢ for 


Dealers and side-line men write for attractive proposition. 


BUFFALO DEHN COMPANY, 711 White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. tes 


No use for tacks or ladder. Hang your 
pictures artistically at just the desired height 
and hold them straight always. Use 


The loops stretch and make Anchor Hooks adjust- 


Free Descriptive Folder. 














Never Sold in Stores 








Gh* Monroe’ 


30 Days Trial— Factory Price—Cash or Credit 


Direct from factory to you—saving you store profits. 
We pay freight and guarantee your money back and 
removal of refrigerator at no expense to you if you are 
not absolutely satisfied. Easy terms if more convenient 
for you. Send for book NOW—A letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 7-C, Lockland, Ohio 











Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 


Your Family? 


Your doctor will tell you that a re- 
frigerator which cannot be kept sweet, 
clean and wholesome, as you can 
easily keep the Monroe, is always 
dangerous to the health of your family. 
The Monroe is the only refrigerator 
made with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places for 
the disease germs that poison food, which in turn 
poisons people. Not cheap ‘‘ bath-tub’”’ porce- 
lain-enamel, but one solid piece of snow-white 
unbreakable porcelain ware—nothing to crack, 
craze, chip, break or absorb moisture — but 
genuine porcelain, over an inch thick—as easily 
cleaned as a china bowl—every corner rounded— 
not a single crack, crevice, joint, screw-head or 
any other lodging place for dirt and the germs 
of disease and decay. Send at once for 


FREE BOOK #2: 


frigerators 
which explains all this and tells you how to 
materially reduce the high cost of living — 
how to have better, more nourishing food — 
how to keep food longer without spoiling—how 
to cut down ice bills— how to guard against 
sickness — doctor's bills. 
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The sower 
has no second chance. 
A good beginning is the 
only safe rule; put your 
faith in the best seeds you 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest reputation for over 50 
years. For sale everywhere. 
1913 Catalogue free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 


SEEDS 
























LUSTR ITE nines 


“THE DAINTY LITTLE CAKE/ 
A brilliant, extremely rapid and lasting polish for the 
nails, used with or with- 
out buffer. Guaranteed 
harmless. 25c. per box. 
Samples of our manicure spe- 
cialties, catalog and booklet 
“*Well Kept Nails” 
sent for 2cin stamps. Lustr-ite 
supplies sold by all dealers. 
Lustr-ite Hand Velvet 
(For dainty hands 4 “egg 
The Floridine Mfg. C 
32 Union Square, New York 






































This No.1009 cluster is 3 
beautiful French lawn 
roses, 1 imported bud, 
18 imported leaves and 
natural-looking rubber 
stems. Pink, white, tea, 
© old rose, and genuine 
% two-toned American 

: Beauty shade. Sent pre- 
: ; = for $1.25. Buy from 
es t makerandsavemoney. 
m—, Shipments made prompilly. 
™ Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Order today. Write for 
Spring catalog No. 20. 


Royal Flower & Feather Company 
427-A Ludlow S&t., Philadelphia 
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HOW TO GET 
Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To get our new 1913 catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden”’ (204 pages, 800 
engravings devoted to vegetables and 
flowers), send us ten cents in stamps, 
naming this magazine, and we will send 
you free our famous 50c Henderson Col- 
lection of Flower and V egetable Seeds, 
ey enclosed in coupon envelope good for 

® 25c., and will also send our new booklet, 
“‘Garden Guide and Record," a condensed 
comprehensive booklet of cultural direc- 
tions and general garden information. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 

























ie “Prize Winners" 


So say many of my patrons. 
Send a dime and addresses of two other flower 
growers, and I will send you several things: — 
1st. Full Aster Packet and ‘‘Cultural Directions.’’ 
2nd. Lifelike “BASKET OF PANSIES,” in nat- 
ural colors, size 7x 10 inches. It will adorn any room. 
3rd. ‘‘Value-back’’ coupon good for 10 cts. in flower seeds 
{any kind I list) with any later order. 
4th. My dainty 1913 Flower Catalog. It is free; send for it anyway. 
No better seeds grown. 

Iss EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, 

301] Aldrich Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 














Rose bushes add dollars of value to your yard. Their 
blossoms please everyone. Hardy, field grownroses are 
our specialty. We will send six of the finest selections, 
to bloom this year, for 97 cents, prepaid. 
Offer not good after May 1, 1913. Get our 
catalog of flowering and decorative plants, 
shrubs and fruit trees—all bargains. 


RICH LAND NURSERIES, Box 400, Rochester, N.Y. 











SS for 73rd Annual Catalogue 


of fruit and ornamental trees and plants 
DIRECT from the Most Complete Nursery 
Stock in America. NO AGENT’S COM- 
MISSION TO PAY. Every specimen true to 
species and in prime condition. 73 years of 
honest dealing. Write for catalogue TO-DAY. 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Box 59 A, Rochester, N. Y. 


anger & Barry 











All About Poultry Keeping. 


ROBERT ESSEX, well known 
Its Profits. throughout America, after a 
Quarter Century’s Experience in all Branches of Poul- 
try-Keeping tells How to Keep Poultry Profitably; to 
Build Houses Correctly — Economically; How to Suc- 
ceed. Also all about America’s Largest Line of Incu- 
bators. You are invited to send for our Catalogue containing 
this information, valuable alike to Fanciers, Farmers, 
Beginners and Experts. It’s paar, Address nearest office. 


Robert Essex Incubator Co. seo”, St’ New York City 


A Country Woman 
who can help 
ten million farmers’ wives 


HERE isa woman on a farm in Wisconsin who 

can help every farmer’s wife and daughter in the 

land,—and there are more than ten million 
of them. She has lived—is living a full and fruitful 
life. Born in the country, trained to the simple home 
duties, educated to the new idea i in home science, she 
became a teacher in domestic science in one of the 
great western state colleges. She started scores of 
girls on the way toward the new homemaking with 
the science of good living. Then she became a wife 
and then a mother and gained a ripeness of experience 
by conducting her own home —on the farm too — 
as she had taught others todo. Now, from the 
fullness of this unusual experience she has a weekly 
message for the 10,000,000 farm women of America. 


This woman is The Country Gentlewoman, who 
presents her message in 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Oldest Agricultural Journal in the World 
But the Newest in Ideas and Illustration 


To the Woman Who is Lonesome To the Woman Who is Skimped 

she says: “Neighbors are few and she says: “Elect yourself the buyer 
precious in the country. We must cul- of the farm and suppress the election 
tivate them as we do a garden. It returns. Your husband will be the 
takes two wings for a bird’s flight and _ seller anyway, and it is only fair that 
two at least to do any neighboring.” you should be the buyer.” 


To the Woman Who is Tired 

she says: “Don’t hold yourself too cheaply. Per- 
haps you could improve your present condition 
by changing places with your hired girl. She lives 
in the same house and does not work too hard.” 


What Farm Women Like in The Country Gentleman 


The Country Gentlewoman is only one of many contribu- 
tors who write of subjects that interest country women. 


Money Making Ideas: A Home Bak- Housewife’s Hints; Howto Plan Work; 
ing Business; A Living from TenAcres; Schemes for Easy Housecleaning; Cellar 
. a Year per Hen; Pi 5-cent Eggand Conveniences; Cleaning the Woolens. 
ow to Get It; Canning for Profit; , 
Dairying for Dollars; ar as ideas CountryWomen be ores wn, “a 
that go to add to the family income. ee ys aaa Rees. arog a 
These are ways in which the farmer's "'“S that Wear; Shopping by Mail. 
wife may help too. Social Affairs: How to Give a Fes- 
Country Cookery: Utensils for the  tival; Training the Children to Help; 
Farm Kitchen; Dried Fruit Dishes; Rec- _ Games and Pastimes; Charades and 
ipes with Eggs; Grandmother’s Favor- Home Entertainments; Cultivating the 
ite Recipes; A Half Dozen Ways with Neighbors; Gifts and Giving. 
Squash; Five Meals for Four Dollars; | Good Reading: Wholesome stories of 
New Ways with Rice. farm people who live for a purpose. 
Easy Housekeeping: Fixing Up the Poems of the times and seasons. Inter- 
Attic; The Scissors in the Kitchen; esting accounts of the homes and life of 
Ways to Remove Stains; The Handy leading farm men and women. 


THE COMMUTER WITH HIS LITTLE GARDEN 


will find a page every week telling him 
how to grow his flowers and vegetables. 


Purchase a copy of any Saturday Evening Post Boy or Newsdealer, 5c. 
a copy; Subscription $1.50 a Year. Jt is out every Thursday morning. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 











Gate Grown, Always Grown 


MAULE'’S SEEDS 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 

gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue isa wonder. Contains 
everything inseeds, bulbs, small fruitsand plants 
worth growing. 600 illustrations; 176 pages. 
Any gardenersending hisname ona postalcardcan 
have it for the asking. Send for it today. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE 

1707-09-11 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send 5 cents (stamps) mention this 
= magazine, I will enclose in the catalogue 


a packet of the above GIANT ene Py 
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You will ithemum 
exclaim ‘‘Good Gracious!” 
when you see these flowers 
which are frequently 22 
inches in circumference, 
bright lustrous rose color. 


4 Other Choice Varieties 
One white, one yellow, one 
red, one Daybreak pink; all 
great big flowered sorts large 
@ as Good Gracious. 

All Five Strong Plants Postpaid for 25c 
with full directions for producing mammoth 
flowers. Our beautiful floral catalog free. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. L, Des M oines, lowa 
















BLOOM 
A strong plant of the wonderful 
new pure white ‘‘Baby Rambler’ rose 


and these five: R. B. Cant, bright 
pink ; Rhea Reid, finest red ; Maman 
Cochet, deep rosy pink; White M. 
Cochet, pure white ; Mile. F. Kruger, 
copper yellow, The six for only 25c. 
All charges prepaid. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 
Special Bargain Offers 

6 Aneeua 0 Golews. .-... Gist 








6 Choice Basket Vines . . | 25c. 
6 Selected Geraniums. . . . 25c. 
6 Assorted Ferns. . . . . 25c. 
6 Best Chrysanthemums .. 25c. 


‘Any callettion, 25c; any 5 collections (30 plants), $1.00 

FREE Our 1913 catalog, containing many similar bar- 
gains. Write for a copy today. 

SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 701, Springfield, Ohio 

















| Collection of PANSIES 


Five = size packages, i and a1 ia aay 
z ti , ri 
car pe gore seledoes tn ON LY 10c @u 
FREE PANSY BOOKLET 
HOW TO GROW BIG PANSIES 


and the handsomest Seed and Plant Guide ever issued. 


Hundreds of illustrations, many in colors, true to 
nature, Mention this magazine. Send today. Don’t wait. 


GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., 2354 Rose St., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
















the Best Roses for Amer- 
ica. Vigorous, own-root # 
plants, llleadersshown 
GUARANTEED. in natural colors. Full § 
ROSES data how to select, 
plant, prune and grow. i 
Write to-day for this book ae 
ware DELIVERY OFFER. 
he Conard & Jones Co. 
oar 20, West Grove, Pa. 
Rose Specitalists—S50 years’ experience 


AMERICA’S STAR ROSES 
Git oun GUARANTEED. 360 of owe 




















“Miss Betty” Asters 


Charming variety. Beautiful, 
large, double, pure white. Espe- 
cially desirable for cutting be- 
cause of its long stem and kee ping 
qualities. A sister to our “* Miss 
Mary” in pink. To introduce will 
give a 10c packet of mixed flower 
seeds and a 25c packet of 25 

““Miss Betty’’ Asters for c 
FREE our illustrated catalog of 
flower and garden seeds. 


Guthrie-Lorenz Co. , 634 Grand Ave. , Des Moines, Ia. 














Hatches With One Gallon Oil 
—and requires only one filling of lamp. Superior to | 
old style machines. Thermometer a/ways in sight. 
Eggs turn without removing. Regulated automat- 
ically. Guaranteed to please, 


X-RAY INCUBATOR j, 


—cleanest incubator ever 
invented. No smoke, 







smell—easiest to op- 3 
erate. Writefor Free j 
Book, No. 72. S 


X-Ray Incubator Co., Wayne, Ne.” Prete | 











**Profitable Poul *? 128 pages 

Latest Book practical facts, $0 beautiful 

pictures. [atest improved methods to raise poultry. 

All about world’s famous Runner Ducks, 52 other 

hor sya pure-bred poultry. This Book, lowest prices, 
S, eggs, incubators, etc., only 5 cents. 


. BERRY’ *§ POULTRY FARM, Box 53, Clarinda, lowa 
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in Winter~ Ve 
appl 
ane HANDS 


Hild 50c ~HINDS "2237 CREAM ©) 25c 


Cream 
Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are greatly im- 
proved by its use. Endorsed by refined women. Soothes infants’ skin troubles, Men who 
shave prefer it.—Is not greasy; cannot grow hair; is absolutely harmless. At all dealers. 
Write for Free Sample Bettie and Tube. A.S. HINDS, 40 West St., Portland, Maine 





















1 Harvest Apple; 1 Bartlett Pear; 1 Oxheart 
Sweet Cherry; 1 Maloney Prune; 1 Cut Leaved 
Weeping Birch. Alltrees5-6ft. high. 1 Paul 
Neyron, 1 American Beauty Rose; 1 Double 
Flowering Shrub. Eachtreeand plant perfect. 
Write today for our FREE wholesale, illus- 
trated catalogue, as it gives a description of 
varieties, Season Of ripening, etc. 
MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO.,112 Main 8t., 
Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries. Dansville, N. Y. 



















&y t P California 
wee eas Grows the Best 
Seed of Finest Spencer Varieties, pkt. 10c, oz. 25c. 


Standards, pkt. 5c, 0z.10c. All postpaid. Catalog free. 
WEST COAST SEED HOUSE, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















in small or large lots at wholesale 
prices. Catalog ond Green’ s Fruit 
Book—FREE,. Green's ea 
Co., 12 Wall St., Rochester, 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for March, 1913 





AVISION OF YOUTH 7} 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 
QUEEN: 

All the most dangerous things, I guess, 
Are-brought by silly Overdress. 

If once you see that foolish maiden, 
With-showy clothes and follies laden, 
You'll never follow in her train. 

By her mistakes you’ll wisdom gain. 


The Shoe with 
Comfort and 






Pace: Overdress! 

[Hobble skirt, everything very extreme, high- 
heeled shoes, huge hat much overtrimmed, etc. 
She and her attendants enter. Their tightly 
hobbled skirts and high-heeled slippers will 
scarcely allow them to take a step, but they 
mince along. They iry to bow before the 
QUEEN, but their top-heavy hats make this 
impossible. The QUEEN motions them 
toward the door. They go. 

First MaIpEN: 
Oh, never fear, no love or money 
Could tempt us to appear so funny! 
With simple gowns we are content, 
Nor care for so much ornament. 

QUEEN: 
In girlish thoughts you oft have dreamed 

Of what life held in store for you, 


That totdiee the thine 203 You’ve tried a good many things-to- { 











much onher feet during 
the day —every woman 
with sensitive feet—can _ 
end her foot sufferings / 
by wearing 


Dr Gdison 


| (wsut0N Sx0E 
































iz ° So I will send for my Careers, e ° 
i! No other shoes give such com- And when you see them you may try eat; some sort of new food-product 1S coming 
plete relief to aching feet and To choose the ones you like, my dears. 
wearied nerves; no other shoes Summon then, Page, from By-and-By! along every few days. 


are more stylish or durable. 

Dr. Edison Cushion Shoesare 
scientifically constructed by shoemakers 
who for thirty years have studied the prob- 
Jem of combining comfort 


Pace: The Careers! 
[They enter. There should be enough CAREERS 


a 
we thaleach Maen may chaoe one TS his | |) Nosco Onion Salt 


place of a‘‘class prophecy.”’ Some of THE 






























P : MAIDENS run quickly and take the hands ~ 
and style in shoes. of their chosen CanzEns, while others find G1ves a new zest and flavor to the good old 
> ALL LEATHERS— a choice more dificult and hesitate betwixt . h 
BUTTON OR LACE. several. The few here planned will suggest things —the steak or chop; tne soup or the 
Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 others which you can make up to suit the ‘ 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 circumstances. salad; the various vegetables that are better 
Sold by leading deaters, Art—Graceful gown. Palette hat. The hat is ot : : 99 
If yours does not have them cut from parma) the daubs of bright paint for just a little onion. 





Write to us for STYLE BOOK 
aad name of one who does. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 
176 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Highgrade Footwear 
Jor Women, Misses,and 
Children. Capacity, 
9,000 pairs daily, 


being either bright paper flowers or merely 
chalk daubs, 

Music— White kimono gown decorated in bands 
and circles of black to resemble music. 






You can give these the right flavor with Nosco Onion 
Salt; not too much; just enough. 





StormM— Black kimono gown, zigzags of silver 
paper pasted on for lightning. 


SUNSHINE—TIn yellow with gold paper sun and 
sunbeams as decoration. 


RainBow—In crépe paper, rainbow colors. 


Make your cut glass Domestic Sc1ENCE—Dark dress, white apron, 


capand cuffs. May wear school pennant, as 






It’s a perfect seasoning; onions and 
salt blended; the objectionable features 
of the onion taken out, the good left. 

























Grocers have it; 15 and 50 cents TRADE MARK 


sparkle with the Washington Irving girls did. Carries The National Oraiom Salt Company \ 


jrying-pan or rolling-pin. 
Chicago, UT. 


GERMAN—Dressed in black blouse and white Sa - 
skirt and wearing scarlet, heart-shaped hat of 
paper. Carrying German flag made of red, eC 
black and white cambric or crépe paper. a 


Send Us Your Big $2 clit ITH’S 






























































3UTTERFLY— Two breadths of bright cloth may be 
draped (as shown in the illustration) to re pre- 
sent wings. They may be gayly decorated with 































a 1 spots of paint or paper and tinsel. A ribbon @ Jel Ca if 0 e ts 80-page month-\ 
Soap leaves a greasy film band encircles the head and the antenne are We Wil Th dW ly ia. goer = for 
on glass, which is hard to re- wires wound with black crépe paper and e Will Dye Them an — ciao ra te 
: ° fastened to this band. Yi ff t RR. | of Keith’s famous 
move, the following method of FLOWERS- -Girl in white gown festooned with © ve VY Gigs $100 PLAN 
washing will, however, make garlands of paper roses. aN Totally different and far superior to gny j H ones FREE 
glass crystal Clear: Forry—Over her white blouse and black skirt ne Sn tie cehee wad cue ot vous new 4 Keith's Magazine 
hang points of scarlet and white cambric P rug. Plain, fancy or oriental patterns. ” One of the 215 is the recognized 
lipped with bells. The pointed scarlet Reversible, seamless, soft, bright and authority on building and decorating artistic homes, $2a year. 
Take a wooden tub or ad i IL-ti d { p , € j carlet cap is durable — guaranteed to wear 10 years. | Each issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading Architects. 
7 ' ve p also sr 7. mee — sown pa cotaaieaal wine, pack Be eotisfed. | — Keith’s latest Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers, $1. each. 
the metal sink with soiled glass- petri ndd b a ie “" = ya raf man worth money; you can save half the cost of new rugs. = Lempert oo Rag ny 3 Plans pon patel Doe 
° . cap) $ Ou 4s sgh y ie mard who turns FREE Write for book of designs in colors, our liberal | 175 “ o $5000. i $6000. 250 Interiors Beautiful. ; 
linen towels, or any soft piece of FOLLY into WISDOM. freight payment offer and full information. | Any one of these $1. Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
cotton. Wash the glass inw. First MAWweEN (choosing ArT): Olson Rug Co., Dept. 32, 40 Laflin St., Chicago | M.L. KEITH, 405 McKnight Bldg. , Minneapolis, Minn. gum 
I’ve always longed to study Art. SNAIL 





suds, made by dissolving a tea- I love it from my very heart eee NR 
’ C 4 atl. : 


spoonful of Gold Dust washing ieee — —- — “Oh! Daddy | 
powder na pan of hot water ; ag bess aly Ange Poyriog 
use a soft brush to clean surface, TuHirpD MAIDEN (choosing STORM, SUNSHINE 


then rinse in water of the same and RAINBOW): 


To teach the sciences, I’ve planned. 





temperature, Oh, that will be a mission grand! 
FourtTH MAIDEN (choosing Domestic ScI- 
After the glass has been ENCE): 
: : Domestic Science suits me better; 
carefully dried on glass linen, My mind I do not want to fetter 
use a camel’s hair brush to pol- With weighty problems, things abstruse— 
For things like that I have no use. 
ish the cut The Gold Dust Twins Firtu MaIvEN (choosing GERMAN): 
surface. Make the heWhele World Brighter A linguist I shall surely be 
WARK Li, ly If I can go to Germany. 











StxtH MaIvpEN (choosing the BUTTERFLY): 
I want a life that’s bright and merry; 
Of learning I am tired, very! 

Learning’s all right, but ‘“‘My, oh my!”’ 
I choose the light-winged Butterfly. 


Gold Dust is sold 
in 5c size and 
large packages. 
The large package 
means greater 


x” Woolnap 
Blankets 


SEVENTH MAIDEN (choosing FLOWERS): 

















economy. I know no way to spend my hours 
So happily as with the Flowers. . F = 
‘‘Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’’ Ml have a garden and will raise = For father, mother and child Woolnap Blankets are the utmost in 
Such flowers as e’en Burbank might praise. a 3 ‘ T ‘ ; 
blanket value. Go toa dealer's and examine Nashua Woolnap Blankets. 
EIGHTH MAIDEN (going to where FOLLY stands = - : ; = 
alone, unchosen): = They are more for your money than you get in the ordinary kind. a 











= ay ror J ill a = Peculiarly adapted for Summer Homes, Bungalows,Camps, 
itu she Ji ; ’s gown. : ‘ x : 
ee ee ee eee as they are moth-proof, washable and strong and come in 
all weights, sizes and colors. 

Nashua Woolnap Blankets are worth learning about. 
They are very warm. They are three times as strong a; 
veil. When ali Tut MAIDENS have chosen other cotton blankets. Try to tear them and find out. 
CAREERS the orchestra plays softly the They are much more satisfactory than most “ part-wool 
Lohengrin Wedding March, and, without __ blankets costing two or three times as much. 
announcement, THE BRIDE comes slowly to 
the front of the stage. Some of THE MAIDENS 
forget their CAREERS and press eagerly for- 
ward, while others hesitate betwixt their 
CAREERS and this new vision; and with 


Hang Your Pictures 
weighing up to 100 Ibs. 
the correct and artistic 
way by using invisible supports, 
thus eliminating the unsightly picture wire. 
You willimprove the appearance of yourhome, 


Moore Push- ae 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, calendars, draperies, etc. Two 
sizes, 10c half dozen. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


[Puts college cap and gown on FOuty. 


Ah! That effect is simply great. 
And you shall be my future mate! 















[THE BRIDE enters in trailing while gown and 


To show you their texture, beauty and strength, we 
will send you one (white, gray or tan) in doll’s size for 
12c in stamps—your little girl will be charmed with it. 








This picture shows the fluffy 





ss hooks = S, Si . ote . . r . texture f Nashua Woolnap 
ee ee | this tableau the curtain falls. As the cur- Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere yrticceshown when the cto 
étc. Will not disfigure plaster walls. Easily put up. | tain begins to fall FATHER TIME rises and . section is magnified. The en- 
Two Sizes, 10c hali com n and 10c quarter dozen. the PAGE announces : 40 Franklin St. closed air spaces are what cause 
At Stationery, hardware, photo supply and depart- ; ry) Vw warmth in any fabric. 
ment Stores or by mail. Seva 2c stamp for samples. ory, tO ye & o. Boston, Mass. ° 








| “Time’s up! 
‘o. 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1179 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You can scarcely wonder that so many mothers look upon 
Kellogg’s as the best friend they have, when you consider 
how greatly it lightens their labors. 


There’s nothing that Daddy and the youngsters like as much 
as the tasty, melting flakes of toasted corn. It’s welcome 
every day—at any time of day. And then, it’s so convenient — 
so easy to serve. 


But, best of all—there’s such a variety of ways in which the 
delicious flakes can be served—ways that take so little time 
and yet are so delightful a change — that mother never worries 
over “what to have”—as long as there’s a package of Kellogg’s 
in the pantry. 


Just to see how delicious Kellogg’s can be in other ways than 
with cream and sugar —serve it tomorrow with sliced 
bananas, cream and sugar. Everybody will say “MORE.” 


This signature insures your getting the genuine. 






















